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eAnd Now! ; 
A New and Improved 
Paint Zinc Oxide 


In February of this year, the St. Joseph Lead Com- 
pany—established in 1865—commenced the pro- 
duction of lead-free zinc oxides direct from ore by 
its new and patented Electro-thermic Process. 


In the course of only eight months the pigments so 
produced, namely, St. Joe Black Label and Red 
Label Zinc Oxides, have established a definitely 
higher standard for the Rubber Industry. 


The St. Joseph Lead Company is now pleased to 
announce its production of GREEN LABEL ZINC 
OXIDE. This pigment has been specially developed 
for use by the Paint, Varnish and Lacquer industries. 
The characteristics which primarily recommend its 
use in these industries are: 

SUPERIOR COLOR and BRIGHTNESS 
GREATER SMOOTHNESS and CLEANLINESS 
EASE of INCORPORATION in VEHICLE 
HIGH CHEMICAL PURITY and UNIFORMITY 


Tests conducted in your own plant will establish the 
merit of St. Joe Green Label Zinc Oxide quickly 
and convincingly. 


We Invite Your Inquiries and Are Prepared to Sub- 
mit Samples and Render Technical Service Desired. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE - - - - - - - NEW YORK 


0) 


Josephtown, Beaver County, Pa. 
Distributor Distributor Distributor 


H. M. Royal, Incorporated Willi D. Egleston Company C. P. Hall Co. of California 
R. L. Cathcart, Oliver Bldg. Oakland Sitaaees aeanan om33 Pearl Street 1340 East 6th Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Trenton, New Jersey Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. 


District Sales Representative 
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GUARANTEES 


UNIFORM COLOR BLACKS 


You may be able to “fix up” many of your off-color batches, 


but this is a costly procedure. Only by the exclusive use of 


absolutely uniform color blacks can these additional costs 
and continued uncertainty be eliminated. UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY BLACKS are all carefully tested and rigid 
control of color, strength, oil absorption, wettability, cover- 
ing power, spreading rate, flow, grinding properties, grit, 
moisture and volatile matter is constantly maintained by 
our laboratories. Our KOSMOS, TRIANGLE and DIXIE 
brands guarantee a uniform finished product of the highest 


possible standard. 


UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK, 230 PARK AVENUE . CHICAGO, 844 RUSH STREET - AKRON, 308 AKRON 
SAVINGS & LOAN BLDG. . CLEVELAND, 809 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. . SAN FRANCISCO, 
274 BRANNAN ST. + LOS ANGELES, 2030 BAY ST. ° LOUISVILLE: BANNER WAREHOUSE 
BLDG. . TORONTO, CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. ° OUTSIDE NORTH AMERICA— 
CHANCE & HUNT, LTD., LONDON ° ANCHOR CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD., MANCHESTER 
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Summary of N.P.O.& V. A. 1931 Convention 


Three days of intensive business sessions and 
a fourth of golf marked the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, held at the Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantie City, from October 5 to 8. Willard E. Mas- 
ton, of the Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Cincinnati, 
was elected president to succeed Philip C. Frayser, 
et the Mound City Paint & Color Company, St. 
Louis, and he summoned “all able-bodied men on 
ceck” to meet the situation which will confront 
the paint industry in the coming year. George 
V. Horgan was reappointed general manager. 

Of the mass of matters considered and of de- 
cisions taken, these things stand out clearly: 

1. The reorganization plan, adopted one year 
ago at Toronto and inaugurated on January 1, has 
justified itself in the first nine months of its opera- 
tion. The uniform financial plan, an integral part 
of the reorganization scheme, is a success in that, 
under it, seven times as many mmebers are sup- 
porting all of the industry’s promotional and edu- 
cational activities. It is necessary, however, to 
obtain more subscriptions to the uniform plan, and 
to this end the convention adopted a resolution 
providing that “the three members of the budget 
and finance committee representing the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association shall be con- 
stituted a committee of this association to co- 
ordinate and direct efforts to this end; that com- 
mittees be appointed from each constituent club 
of the association in order to secure a complete 
acceptance of the uniform financial plan.” 

2. The time has come for the members of the 
industry as represented in the various paint clubs 
to go in more thoroughly in the matter of credits 
end collections. Bad debt losses, it was indicated, 
will exceed the $3,000,000 mark in 1931. These 
losses can be lessened by better credit information, 
better judgment, stronger collection policies. The 
convention, therefore, adopted the report and 
recommendations of its committee headed by T. J. 
Kenny, providing that local paint credit groups be 
established in all cities where there are paint 
clubs and that these operate in cooperation with 
the National Association of Credit Men. This 
set-up would provide for an invaluable interchange 
of credit information. 

3. The industry has a rare opportunity not 
only to assure its further success but to be of 
definite value to the whole economic structure of 
the country by continuing to foster and develop 
the clean up and paint up campaigns. 

4. The National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation is in favor of joint meetings of the two 
major associations of the industry, and a resolu- 
tion to this effect carried an invitation to the 
American Paint and Varntsh Manufacturers As- 
sociation to meet with the national association 
next year. 

5. The local paint clubs—units of the national 
association—can give tremendous weight to the 
objects and purposes and achievements of the 
pational body by a forceful presentation of the 
uniform club programs furnished to them. 

The keynote of the convention was struck in 
the opening address of Mr. Frayser, the president, 
cn Monday, October 5. His had been the duty 
and responsibility of conducting the affairs of the 
organization through difficult times, a task in 
which he had been eminently successful judging 
by the tribute paid to him and his address. He 
cutlined the long period of achievement of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, told 
cf the revisions necessary in view of last year’s 
reorganization plan, how these had been carried 


cut with a minimum of delay, and paid tribute 
to Mr. Horgan and the devoted headquarters staff. 

Throughout the convention, it was noted, all 
speakers took occasion to comment on the ef- 
ficiency of the management end of the association 
and the amount of work which had been accom- 
plished despite the great economies effected. 

Mr. Frayser, in his reccomendations, urged that 
these economies be maintained; he stressed the im- 
portance of the greater acceptance of the uniform 
financial plan and of uniform club programs; he 
advocated the extension of clean up and paint up 
campaigns for the purpose of relieving unemploy- 
ment, and concluded with a recommendation for 
the “coordination of the various groups of the 
paint, varnish and allied industries into one na- 
tional organization.” 

The president’s address and recommendations 
were adopted as a whole by the convention, but 
no definite further action was taken with regard 
to the latter point. 

Mr. Horgan, the general manager, and Charles 
J. Roh, the treasurer, gave their annual reports 
immediately following Mr. Frayser, and both dwelt 
at some length on the reorganization plan and 
the pleasure with which they reported effective 
iunctioning of the association under its new pro- 
visions. Mr. Roh emphasized the need for greater 
support of the uniform financial plan and it was 
out of the discussion which followed his report 
that the resolution came for pushing the plan 
through a special committee. 

One of the items on the program was the re- 
port of the committee on constitution and by-laws, 
making necessary changes to comform with the 
provisions of the reorganization plan. This was 
presented by F. P. Cheesman and was adopted. 

This convention marked the end of the flax de- 
velopment committee, which for years has con- 
cucted a vital educational work. A flax commit- 
tee takes its place, to cooperate with the Flax 
Institute of the United States, recently organized 
to carry on with the work. L. P. Nemzek, chair- 
man of the committee, presented an exhaustive 
printed report, giving the history of the entire 
flax development movement, paying tribute to the 
late Charles T. Nolan and to Professor L. H. Bol- 
ley, and recommending that F. C. Smith be ap- 
pointed chairman of the new flax committee. This 
was adopted. 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday, Wells Mar- 
tin, of Chicago, read the simplification reports, the 
recommendations of which were adopted as fol- 
lows: 


1. Elimination of half gallon cans for varnish 
stains, roof paints, barn paints, aluminum paints 
and auto top dressing. 

2. Elimination of half-pint cans for first grade 
house paint and first grade flat paint. 

3. Elimination of quarter-pint cans for all house 
and flat paints. 

4. Discontinuance of restrictions covered by 
above items. 

5. Increase in the number of shades in house 
paints from 28 to 32, exclusive of black and white. 

6. Increase in number of shades in enamels 
from 14 to 18, exclusive of black and white. 


Ernest T. Trigg, in giving a historical sketch 
of the vast work of the educational bureau, called 
or Dr. H. A. Gardner for details of the activities 
of the scientific section, and on William C. Dabney, 
tcr a report on the unfair competition committee 
and the unfair competition bureau. Both Mr. 


Trigg and Mr. Dabney emphasized the point that 
the committee is simply constituted to pass on 
the personnel and finances of the bureau and that 
the actual work of the bureau is conducted en- 
tirely apart. 

Dr. R. A. Plumb presented the clean up and 
paint up report on Wednesday, and in a vigorous 
address declared: ‘“ ‘Hire an idle man to clean 
up, paint up, fix up and help your city and your 
country’ is not an idle assembly of words. This 
text conveys a challenge which implies an obliga- 
tion which cannot be individually or collectively 
set aside. It contemplates the same response from 
hearts that are loyal, staunch and true as when 
Lord Nelson announced to the sailors of his 
fleet, ‘England expects every man to do his duty’.” 

Horace Felton explained the restricted condi- 
tions under which the save the surface campaign 
is now working, but paid tribute to the staff on 
what was being done in publicity and promotion, 
and suggested the use of motion pictures and radio 
to further the industry’s slogan when the time 
came when more funds were available. 

Charles J. Caspar reported that twenty-four out 
of thirty-six clubs are using the uniform club pro- 
grams and find them useful, and he advocated 
the further development of these club programs 
as a means of disseminating facts of value to the 
entire industry. He received suggestions that the 
subjects of cost accounting, credits and the uni- 
form financial plan be made the basis of programs 
for the coming year. 

In addition to the resolutions already mentioned, 
the executive committee presented one, Which was 
unanimously adopted, paying tribute to George 
B. Heckel and recommending that he be elected 
an honorary life member of the association. 

Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, was the outstanding guest speaker at the 
convention, addressing the delegates on Tuesday 
morning on “What Price Prosperity.” Dr. Klein 
was introduced by Mr. Trigg. Dr. Klein reviewed 
the events of the last two years and pointed out 
the absolute impossibility, in a country of such 
proportions as this, of obtaining immediate data 
with regard to exact trade conditions at any given 
moment. He quoted from the late Senator Mor- 
row, who was asked when the depression would 
end. “Oh,’ said Mr. Morrow, “about two months 
before I hear of it.’”” Dr. Klein paid tribute to the 
organized efforts, past and present, of the paint 
industry, and urged, as his most concrete sug- 
gestion, that the industry give more attention and 
study to the complicated problems of distributing 
its product. He also referred to the value of the 
clean up and paint up campaign in the present 
employment situation. 

Other guest speakers were Chester Leasure, as- 
sociate editor of Nation’s Business; Frank W. 
Noxon, of the Railway Business Association ; 
Roland S. Morris, formerly Ambassador to Japan, 
and Fletcher W. Stites, Philadelphia lawyer. The 
latter two were speakers at the annual banquet 
on Wednesday night. 

Throughout the week, there were many enter- 
tainment features for the delegates and their 
wives and families. Luncheons, bridges and teas. 
as well as a golf tournament, were arranged for 
the ladies. Mrs. C. B. Robbins won the eighteen 
hole low gross prize at golf, and Mrs. T. E. Alwyn 
won the prize for nine holes. In the men’s golf 
tournament held on Thursday, Albert McGhee, of 
McKees Rocks, Pa., established himself as the 1931 
champion of the association with a low gross of 
82 
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A NEW TYPE OF 
NITROCELLULOSE 
COATING 


Nitrocellulose coatings having all the de- 
sirable brushing qualities of oleoresinous 
finishes plus the durability and cleanability 
of lacquer, are now made possible by the 
use of BUTYL LACTATE. 


Send for a sample of this new and useful solvent. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 


PLANTS: Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Ill. 
Sales Offices: New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Terre Haute,Ind. Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London, Eng. 
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Proceedings of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 


Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
Atlantic City, N.J., October 5 to 8, 1931 


f varnishes, or other kindred products of we express the hope that this sympathetic 

Mond ay . October 5 another manufacturer, distributor or interest will continue and that your pres- 

- —, aie tebietin tt : ent paint distributors committee wil] have 

° . a 4a o adhere faithfully to the rules of a report this year furnishing details for 
Opening Session Monday Forenoon conduct herein set forth and to inspire further study of these subjects. 

: our fellow members to do likewise, be- The report last year of your simplifica- 

lieving that the Golden Rule is the only tion committee on the standardization of 


(The opening session of the forty- rogatory 
fourth annual convention of the Na- 


reference, written, oral or afe guide P ’ 
printed. to competitors or their products, safe guide of conduct in 


among men. 


relations packages and elimination of certain size 
containers, was most encouraging. The 


: : : as aeaniial Seeini and fron *j ati f harmf ru- Pe ; A 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- mors jaeniion cael, char teak 9. Any violation of this code shall be distributors association has not been idle 
tion was convened in the Hotel Am- ucts or their personal or financial reputa- "ferred by the president of the National since its seventeenth annual convention 
s Sons , put Paint, Oil and Varnish Association to the last February. We have made further 


bassador, Atlantic City, N. J., at 10 ion: to strive » sincere intellize ; : 
tion; to strive, by sincere and intelligent ecutive committee for consideration and study of the subject of simplification, and 
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a. m., October 5, President P. C. 


Fray- co-operation with our competitors, in all 


action. 


only recently questionnaires have been 


ser presiding.) 

President Frayser: It is needless to 
say to you that we welcome you all 
here this morning. Your presence is 
a manifestation of you interest, and 
we are particularly gratified to see 
some of the ladies with us this morn- 
ing—you are always an _ inspiration, 
and we hope that you will find our 
program throughout the convention 
(and we believe that you will) of suf- 
ficient interest to attract you to our 
meetings from time to time. 

We will now proceed with our reg- 
ular order of business, the first of 
which is the reading of the code of 
ethics. We have asked William C. 
Dabney, president of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers As- 
sociation, as well as a member of our 
organization, to present the code of 
ethics to our convention. 


Code of Ethics Read 


William C. Dabney: It is particu- 
larly important during times of stress, 
such as we are now passing through, 


lawful ways to increase the efficiency and 
service to the public of the industry as 
a whole; to base our advertising exclu- 
sively on the merit of our own products 
and the value of our own service, without 
false, derogatory reference to the prod- 
ucts of competitors or misleading com- 
parisons therewith. 

2. To be guided by a spirit of justice, 
honor and fairness, in all our relations 
with members of the allied trades, realiz- 
ing that the standard of ethics main- 
tained in our industry must vitally affect 
the standard observed in associated in- 
dustries ; to encourage the adoption by the 
allied trades of similar codes as guides 
to govern their practices; and to dis- 
courage unfair trade practices in those 
trades, even though such practices might, 
at times, be to our own immediate advan- 
tage. 

3. To represent our products truthfully 
in advertising, labeling and branding; 
avoiding therein all false or misleading 
statements or descriptions. 

4. To avoid and actively strive to pre- 
vent all forms of commercial bribery or 
corruption by members of this associa- 
tion and by the industry in general; and 
to this end we pledge our support to the 
Federal Trade Commission in locating 


President Frayser: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Dabney. I hope our mem- 
bers will all take seriously the prin- 
ciples set forth in our code of ethics. 
It is my hope also that each of you 
will take back home a determination 
to inform and interest your employees 
in what this Golden Rule of busi- 
ness means. I think it is one of the 
most important things in our organi- 
zation work and can be enlarged upon 
very materially. 

Our next order of business will be 
the reception of delegates from other 
associations, the first in order being 
delegates from the National Associa- 
tion of Paint Distributors. 


Reception of Delegates 
Paint Distributors 


W. B. Elang: The National Association 
of Paint Distributors appreciates the 
courtesy of this reception. We feel that 


mailed to retail paint dealers by members 
of our association for the purpose of ob- 
taining an experssion of the dealers’ point 
of view on this subject 

It was our intention to send out this 
questionnaire during the early summer, 
in order that we would be able to have 
assembled by this time, complete data 
that would serve as a basis for definite 
recommendation to the manufacturers. 

However, for certain unavoidable rea- 
sons, the mailing of these questionnaires 
was delayed until a few weeks ago. When 
we receive the returns, it shall be our 
pleasure to cooperate further with your 
association. The results of our investiga- 
tion should prove of interest and value to 
the dealers, to the distributors and to the 
manufacturers. We believe that you are 
equally as deésirous as our association 
to speed up turnover and to reduce the 
overhead cost of doing business. We 
earnestly solicit your serious considera- 
tion. By our continued cooperation, we 
feel confident that these subjects will be 
carried to a _ satisfactory conclusion. 
I thank you! 

President Frayser: Thank you, 
President Elwang. I am sure that we 
will all be very much interested in 


for all of us to be familiar with and and prosecuting individuals guilty of such we are a integral part of your organiza- your message, and you have given us 
to apply the broad general principles practices. s tion. Our two associations are very splendid talk 
of business conduct embodied in the 5. To recognize the right of employees’ closely linked together. Our interests are 2 Spitendl alk. 

7 . to use all honorable and reasonable ef- mutual, our problems similar, and we are 


code of ethics. 


We, members of the National Paint, frain from directly or indirectly soliciting great industry. 


Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., recoS- or pidding the services of the em- At the 1930 convention in Toronto, your i 
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forts to better their conditions, but to re- ever striving for the upbuilding of this Master Painters and Decorators 


The next feature will be the recep- 








President 
Willard E. Maston, of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Cincinnati. 


Vice-Presidents 

Canadian Zone—W. W. Schoales, of the E. Har- 
ris Company, Toronto. 

Central Zone—R. A. Plumb, of the Truscon Lab- 
oratories, Detroit. 

Eastern Zone—Frank Bownes, of the Frank 
Bownes Company, Chelsea, Mass. 

Southern Zone—F. J. Sampson, of the Sampson 
Paint & Color Company, Richmond. 


General Manager 
George V. Horgan, Washington. 


Treasurer 
Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany, Newark. 


Member of the Executive Committee 
(Three-year term) 
Dudley W. Figgis, of the American Can Com- 
pany, New York. 


Willard E. Maston, newly elected president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Assoc iation, 
is a vice-president of the Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany and director of its sales operations. He was 
the Central zone vice-president of the association 
during the year 1930-31. 

Mr. Maston was born in Philadelphia, February 
14, 1883, the son of William H. and Emily (Vicker- 
man) Maston. He attended the public schools of 
his native city and subsequently was graduated 
from Drexel Institute. His connection with the 
paint industry began in his school days, his first 
position being that of an office boy for the John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Company, beginning in 1896. He 
remained with the Lewis company for seventeen 
years, serving successively as plant office manager, 
assistant factory manager, assistant sales manager, 
and sales manager. 

July 1, 19138, Mr. Maston began his connection 
with the Eagle-Picher Lead Company as its man- 
ager in the Philadelphia territory. Late in 1925, 
he was made director of the company’s sales, with 
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Willard E. Maston 


New President of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association 


headquarters in Chicago. On the occasion of his 
leaving Philadelphia he was complimented by the 
paint trade of that city with a dinner in honor of 
the excellent work that he had done for the promo- 
tion of unity and goodwill. He was made a vice- 
president of the Eagle-Picher company in Feb- 
ruary, 1929. He has been located in Cincinnati 
since the general offices of the company were 
moved there from Chicago, in April, this year. 

Mr. Maston was an active member of the Phila- 


Directors 
Representing Local Clubs 
(Three-year terms) 


Atlanta—James L. Girardeau, of the Campbell 
Coal Company. 

Baltimore—Jonn Henry Coon, of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 

Central New York—C. A. Martin, of the C. A. 
Reeves Company, Syracuse. 

Colorado—W. R. McFarland, of the McMurtry 
Manufacturing Company, Denver. 

Los Angeles—George Sillers, of the Sillers Var- 
nish Company. 

New Orleans—E. Bernhardt, of the New Or- 
leans Paint & Color Company. 

New York—Ralph M. Roosevelt, of the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company. 

Oakland—W. L. Turner, of the National Lead 
Company of California. 

Pittsburgh—Adam E. Daum, of the Impervious 
Varnish Company. 

Puget Sound—Nat S. Rogers, of the Van Waters 
& Rogers Company. 

Washington, D. C.—T. A. Flynn, of the Butler- 
Flynn Paint Company. 


delphia Paint, Oil and Varnish Club during his 
representation of the Eagle-Picher company there. 
He served as a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the club and was also prominent in the 
Mixers Club. He was president of the Save the 
Surface Salesmen’s Club of Philadelphia and also 
of the National Association of Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s Clubs, and he was chairman of one of 
the national conferences of the sales managers of 
the paint industry. His interest in the associa- 
tion work of the industry was continued in Chicago 
and has, if anything, increased since his locating 
in Cincinnati. His activities brought him further 
recognition in his election as a director of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association in 1928. 

Mr. Maston is a member of the Cincinnati Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club and of the Kenwood Country 
Club, Cincinnati. He is a member of the Episcopal 
Church and of the Masonic Fraternity. 

Mr. Maston and Miss Myra B. Holmes were mar- 
ried in Philadelphia, November 27, 1906. They have 
one daughter, Peggy, who is ten years old. 
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WE NEED YOU— 
YOU NEED US 


We make 
INERT PIGMENTS 


SNOWFLAKE WHITE 
GEORGIA WHITE 
KEYSTONE PARIS WHITE 


All are Water-Ground and Water-Floated 
Pure Calcium Carbonate 


White as Snow Fine as Silk 


CLAY MICA 
BARYTES — PULVERIZED 


Samples Free 


THOMPSON - WEINMAN 


Broadcasting to the nation each Friday evening the & CO., Inc. 
fact that it pays to do needed painting NOW and 
that the purchase of Quality Paints, Varnishes and 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Lacquers is true economy. N Sheet 
ew ror 


TUNE IN — Friday Evenings, 10:00 to 10:30 Eastern a 


ry 
over the N. B. C. Blue Network and supplementary stations. 








Finest Quality 


DRY COLORS 


for the 


PAINT anp PRINTING INK TRADE 


Manufactured by 


FRED. L. LAVANBURG COMPANY 


Arthur S. Somers, President 
100 WILLIAM STREET - - NEW YORK 
Chicago Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
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read a letter from the president of 
that association, received this morn- 
ing: 


| deeply regret that L cannot keep mv 
promise and go with you to Atlantic 
City to the National aint, Oil and 
Varnish Association Convention 

Will you kindiy convey, to the asso- 
ciation the heartiest greeting trom our 
society, and express to the convention the 
thought that there never was a_ time 
when a cioser tie and a better mutual 
understanding was necessary than now 
The manufacturers that supply the paint 
must have the same applied with such 
skill that the careful preparations of 
their learned chemists will reflect full 
credit for the efforts that they have put 
behind it. This makes us both in the 
service of the pubiic, and in broadcasting 
the marvelous products of the manu- 
facturer, I would say, “Consult a painter 
to secure the best results.” 

I would also ask you to cordially in- 
vite the members to attend our conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. We are grateful for 
the many representatives of their selling 
force they usually send, and would like 
this year, owing to the wonderful ad- 
vantage of the extended trip, to interest 
the executives and the officers of the as- 
sociation to attend, as the vast territory 
and many stops afford a privilege of ex- 
tending acquaintances more than it has 
in former years We wil especially feel 
honored to have your general manage? 
George Horgan, as one of the delegates 

I personally wish to express, t rh 
you, the wish that the convention this 
week will be the best of the many that have 
preceded it, and that times will mend so 











we will all again prosper and _ thrive 
through our close! industry € H 
DABELSTEIN 

Mr. Fowler (Philadelphia) I happen 


to be delegated to come here this morn- 
gz to say a few words to you from Mr 
l n I received a letter from Mr 
Dabelstein yesterday. I just want to 
say that it is an honor and it is a great 
thing for us to get togethe! the manu- 
facturer and the user for the benefit 
of our industry. One of the things we 
want to establish best is confidence We 
want that all over the country Every- 
body wants confidence today which we 
haven't got in one another. The banks 
are going to pieces As 1 told a bank 
president the other day, there was a 
time when we put money in a bank to 
save it—now we put it there to lose it 


I was in Philadelphia one Saturday 
morning and I said to the president of 
a bank, “How is business?” He said, 
“Fine!’’ I said, “I am awfully glad you 
feel that way.” Before I left the bank 
I had a couple of thousand dollars’ worth 
of work to do, and I thought maybe he 
was right 

I want to say, Mr. President, I want 





to extend to you people the invitation 
to attend our next convention in Cali- 
fornia, in February. That is the “flower 
of the world” so everybody says—lI 


haven't been there, but we will be aw- 
fully glad to have you with us. 

President Frayser: Mr. Fowler, we 
enjoyed your talk very much, and I 
am exceedingly sorry that we didn't 
know that you were here as the rep- 
resentative. I want to say that we are 
quite interested in the interest that 
your organization as well as the dis- 
tributors’ organization takes in our 
conventions. We are always glad to 
have you with us. 

Our next order of business will be 
roll call by clubs. 

(The roll was answered by thirteen 
local clubs with a total representation 
of sixty-one.) 

President Frayser: Our next order 
of business is your president’s address, 
and I would like to ask Vice-President 
Maston to occupy the chair. 

(Mr. Maston assumed the chair.) 


Address of the President 


President Frayser: We are assembled 
today to add another milestone to the 
history of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association. It is indeed a happy 
occasion, and we rejoice that we have 
moved just a little closer to the accom- 
plishment of such high _ ideal that 
prompted the founding of this great or- 
ganization. It is a fine testimonial to 
the vision of that small group who lighted 
the torch nearly fifty years ago and today 
continues to inspire us with the same 
vision and make us proud to be members of 
this association. 

Those big-visioned men and all worthy 
successors who have carried high the 
torch, are to be commended for their 
energy, their faith and their steadfastness 
of purpose. We who have received from 
their hands the torch, have dared hope 
that the association’s achievements may 
be seen in future years to have justified 
in some measure their faith. 

In greeting you for the first time as 
president, I do so with a deep sense of 
humility, and with a full realization of 
my limitations. You bestowed upon me 
a great honor, and a much greater re- 
sponsibility. The former was not merited, 
and the latter was assumed because of 
the whole-hearted co-operation and loy- 
alty you accorded me. 

As a representative of this body I ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to all assembled. 
I greet those present who have preceded 
me in this office, and pay special tribute 
to your able leadership and remarkable 
accomplishments. 


Has Met the Test of Time 


The association is assembled in its 





forty-fourth annual congress. Has it 
met the test of time and the challenge 
of difficulty? In my opinion it has. 


Within its lifetime the nation it serves 
has been rocked by the seismic shock 
of wars and it has been troubled by eco- 
nomie disturbance. It is sharing with 
the rest of the world the strains and 
pains incident to the cosmic struggle in 
this transitional period. 

Merely to have survived might have 
been proof of its practicality. Especially 
so since, in this case, survival has been 
due to such normal factors as the un- 
selfish devotion, the fidelity of its mem- 





bers, and the enlargement o ellows 

ihe record of this asso tion’s ac 
ments spel.s more than a el SUrvi\ 
it has been a going concern.” It has 
worked t still wor 

The long list of its earl accomp 
ments has been told at ths family in- 
< Tovay we speak of the advances 
th past vear only, and hopes or its 


iture development. 

The value of trade organizations is in 
no sense problematical, as they definitely 
serve an essential purpose in the channels 
or commerce As a med.um of organized 
and co-operative effort they are invalu- 
able an well-night ndispensable kot 
promoting friendly relation and fellowship 
in business hey are without an equal 
That, with proper motives and competent 
leadersh.p they form a real service-sta- 
tion for those whom they serve, cannot 
be challenged It is a proven fact that 
mass planning and concerted. act.on can 
attain greater achievement than through 
any other medium. These accomplish- 
ments are made possible through co-op- 
erative and unselfish membership. Such 
is the constituency of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. 

We have ample cause for feeling proud 
of the place this organization has earned 











P. C. Frayser 
The Presiding Officer 


in the world of commerce, and rank it 
has attained among trade bodies This 
has been, to our gratification, attested by 
men of official standing, and by leaders 
in American business life. Let us profit 
by past accomplishment and press on to 
great attainments, by improved and 
beneficial service to our industry, its mem- 
bership, and others. 

I sometimes wonder if we fully realize 
the value of opportunities that are acces- 
sible through the strong bonds of busi- 
ness friendships. Do we use these assets 
and privileges to the fullest measure in 
a common cause, for the benefit of all? 
Do we give in the same measure we are 
willing to receive? (Would it not be well 
to take an inventory occasionally and 
ascertain whether or not we are wasting 
opportunities that would be conducive to 
profits and happiness? 

In a period of business complexities 
and distress we particularly need friendly 
association, in order that we may, to- 
gether, discuss difficult situations, and 
with unity of purpose, set about to de- 
vise ways for removing obstacles, that 
will result in good for all. Thoughtful 
consideration should be given to these 
and other mediums which the organization 
offers, that will rebound to the benefit of 
its membership. 


Problems Will Be Solved 


The problems of today can, and will, 
be solved. We can ill-afford to relent, 
either as individuals or groups, in our 
determination to meet and master these 
conditions. No great crisis has ever oc- 
curred in which our people have not 
arisen to the occasion. This period will 
be no exception. 

In reviewing the results of our efforts 
during one of the most hectic years in 
the history of the association, I feel a 
certain measure of gratification for the 
manner in which we have been able to 
serve and carry on the various activities 
in our program, with an appreciable de- 
gree of efficiency. Working—yes—but un- 
der difficult and perplexing handicaps. 

Apprehending the need of a reorganiz- 
ation plan, a group of our leaders devised 
and provided one which has, in the main, 
proven satisfactory. Considering that out 
plans of operation had been radically 
changed, which furnished many new and 
untried features, I feel that we have 
worked with a marked degree of smooth- 
ness and zeal. 

This new order of things necessitated 
the removal of the general offices and 
the several activities to the Gregg Me- 
morial Building in Washington. This 
move entailed many readjustments, with 
preliminary confusion. To the commenda- 
tion of General Manager Horgan and his 
staff, this work was executed competently 
and with a minimum amount of delay. 

The whole financial structure was re- 
vised both as to receipts and disburse- 


















ments. This necessarily was done with 
some measure of delay, as was to be an- 
ticipated. Much credit should be given 


those who promptly and capably accom- 
plished this work. 

In the equitable allocation of funds to 
the various activities, much thought and 
consideration was necessary in order that 
the efficiency of each should be main- 
tained to the highest degree possible, from 
funds available. While some of the ac- 
tivities have necessarily had to confine 
their operations to certain limitations, in 
my opinion usefulness has not been seri- 
ously impaired, nor accomplishment re- 
tarded. From the experiences of the past 
year much has been learned that will en- 


able us to bette! an 1 more id 
quate.y carry on ou work the future 
helieving that such modific: ! 
made as are Wise and necessary 


Finance Plan Acceptance 








The acceptance by tl mer! p of 
the new pla o { t I ur 
ing. but not entirely satisfactory There 
ire vet members who are enjoy 
benefits, but they have not accept 
subscribed to this fair and equita 





I urge those who have not 
plan, to do so at the earliest possible date, 
that you may be counted among those 
who are whole-heartedly upporting the 
organization that is serving you 

During my contact wit the members 
of local clubs I have made observations 
and have come to conclusions, which I 
submit for your consideration. The knowl- 
edge and inspiration I gained through my 
personal experience convinces me that the 
contact of national officers with local 
clubs is necessary. I find the members 
are seeking information pertaining to the 
work of the national organization They 
are anxious to be enlightened and are 
enthusiastic in their acceptance and sup- 
port of the plans when they know what 
the association is undertaking More- 
over, it is to many the only opportunity 
of contact with the national organization 
Through these friend'y contacts interest 
is stimulated, which is both desirable and 
necessary. Zone conventions are likewise 
important, as they afford an opportunity 
for interchange of ideas, which I believe 
develop into constructive work 

I also observe much interest in, and 
benefit from, the club programs supplied 
local clubs from national headquarters 
These mrograms are usually presented ir 
an informative way and are enthusiasti- 
eally received 


Code of Ethics 


It appears that recognition of the prin- 
ciples promulgated in the code of ethics 
is becoming more and more an essential 
attribute to the wellbeing of individual 
interests, consequently making inroads on 
undesirable business practices. Too much 
attention cannot be given to the greater 
development of this Golden Rule in busi- 
ness, for its general acceptance and usé 
will do much in establishing better rela- 
tions among members. 

It is gratifying to note a desire on the 
part of local club members, especially 
those who have some knowledge of the 
real purpose of the national association, 
to cooperate in the fullest measure with 
such matters as legislation, traffic, unfair 
trade practices, statistical data, promo- 
tional activities, ec. This attitude should 
be encouraged and deve'oped to the full- 
est measure, that the efforts and respon- 
sibilities of both local and national bodies 
should be closely coordinated, because the 
future leaders of the national organiza- 
tion must come from the ranks of local 
clubs. 

It is my opinion that the constant de- 
velopment of younger members, by train- 
ing them in affairs local and national is 
definitely essential to the future pr Ss 
and sustenance of the association. With- 
out such talent available, from what 
source are we to obtain future leadership 
of this great trade organization which 
has been builded so wisely and well? 

The past year has made unusual de- 
mands and required extraordinary action 
from our members, but each has been 
accepted and disposed of in a manner that 
is most gratifying. 

Unemployment 


The matter of unemployment has de- 
manded much time and concern, both lo- 
eally and nationally. That our members 
have responded to their duty in a compar- 
able manner is an accepted fact. Our 
national officers and members’ have 
worked closely with our government in 
this work. Likewise, our local club of- 
ficers and members have contributed gen- 
erously with their time and means in help- 
ing to relieve local conditions. There is 
yet much to be done in this work before 
the job is completed, and it is my hope 
that the generous assistance which has 
been given in the past will be continued 
until this all-absorbing situation has been 
mastered and disposed of in such way 
as to reestablish self-support and happi- 
ness throughout our land. 

The policy of rigid economy adopted 
and practiced by the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnjsh Association during this year 
was commensurate with the times, and 
deserves full endorsement and generous 
commendation, A continuation of such 
policies is desirable until funds are avail- 
able for greater expansion 

During the year. the Washington Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club has been added to 
our roster For this, much credit is due 
the southern zone vice-president, Frank 
J. Sampson, and the Baltimore club. 

The decline in membership during the 
year has been relatively small, due to the 
untiring efforts of the chairman. John 
Henry Coon, and his committee. The un- 
selfish and effective work of officers, com- 
mittees and members, locally and nation- 
ally, is responsible, in no small measure, 
for our strength and advancement 

‘ I acknowledge a recognized debt 
ititude to those members of the 
trade press who have been so generous in 
their support and cooperation? 


Tribute to Deceased Members 


Death has taken a heavy toll of faith- 
ful men from our ranks. During the past 
year four past national] presidents and 
others prominent in the industry have 
“erossed the bar.’ The memory of them 
will come to us frequently, because they 
impressed their personalities upon this 
association and upon their respective com- 
munities, and made life something to be 
remembered for its inherent values. Va- 
cancies thus created must be filled by men 
of steadfastness of. purpose and courage- 
ous leadership. 


Recommendations 


For your consideration and decision T 
submit the following recommendations 


iccepted 

































A continuation of a conservative 
and constructive program of economy 

The universal acceptance and sup- 
port of the financie! plan 

Provision for greatei expansion 
in the program of clean-up, paint-up 
and save the surface activities 

Provision for greater contact with 
local clubs through visits of national 
officers. 
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ire entitled to it 

May | express my sincere thanks 
the zone vice-presidents and membefs 
the executive committee? I desire to pay 
tribute to the splendid services performed 
by them 

I wish to express my appfeclation to 
General Manager George V. Horgan, who 
has contributed time and lkabor and sound 
judgment, which stand today as sub 
stantial monuments to the future welfare 
of this organization 

May J assure all who have assisted in 
this past strenuous year, that your in 
terest and effort are appreciated and 
prized, and I shall continue to appreciate 
and hold in memory your friendship and 
wise counsel and cooperation and loyaity 
as long as I live 

It is difficult to find words to express 
my feelings; feeling of affection and ad- 
miration for you and your faithfulness 











It has been a great year together It 
has passed with plenty of work and much 
Satisfaction The work has rown, and 


gives great promise for the future 
I look back upon the accomplishments, 





with thankfulness, and upon the growth 
ind development, with pride | believe 
the past year has achieved results, and 
th wisdom of your plans lias been 
ibundantly justified by its achievements 

The work has steadily me forward 





increased interest and have de 
ve-oped along all lines, and a spirit of 
cooperation has existed 

May we all reflect our great apprecia 
tion in a personal growth, that will 
broaden our vision, ripen our judgment, 
mellow our selfishness, and draw us 
closer together as one big family work- 
ing together for the good of all 

Someone has said that the river has a 








different interest for each of us That 
man yonder thinks of it as a place to 
fish The boys down there think of it 
as a swimming pool The saw-mil!l man 
thinks of it as part of his work-shop 
The farmer finds that t enriches his 
fields You will observe that every man 


thinks of it from his own viewpoint 
Some are idlers along the bank waiting 
for Chance to bring them what they 
want; some row aimlessly up stream and 
some float down; some find refreshment, 
others only pleasure, and some look back 
at the past But you and I find it a 
great object lesson—a school where all 
the activities of men hecome lessons and 
where progress im wisdom and goodness 
is the chief motive in all that we do 

The desires for progress in wisdom and 
n service have been the two great fac- 
tors that have uplifted mankind, and may 
we catch the vision and learn how to 
further enhance service to humanity 

Let us consider seriously whether the 
hour does not demand that we attain to 
a new “partnership in action’ and find 
new ways and new forms and perfect an 
effective organization. 

Development is evident on every hand, 
and may we not be the institution to 
noint and lead the way. If we are to 
keep abreast of the crowd it’s up to us 
to keep ever on the alert, to learn new 
things to keep everlastingly drinking at 
the “spring of know'edge,” fer it is a 
rapidly changing world in which we live 

(The audience arose and applauded 
at the conclusion of President Fray- 
ser’s address.) 

Vice-President Maston: I will ask 
the general manager what action the 
executive committee has taken on the 
president's report. 

General Manager Horgan: I take 
pleasure in stating that the executive 
committee approved of the president’s 
report in its entirety, including all of 
the recommendations, and sent it to 
the convention for such action as they 
wish to take. 

J. Sibley Felton: This very able ad- 
dress of President Frayser is one of 
the best and most inspiring that I 
recall in the history of this organiza- 
tion. IT move you, sir, that we accept 
it, with our hearty thanks and appreci- 
ation. 

Vice President Maston: The motion 
has been made and seconded. Let us 
make that unanimous by standing. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

(President Frayser resumed the 
chair.) 

President Frayser: We will proceed 
with our next order of business, which 
is our general manager’s report. Mr. 
Horgan! 

(General Manager Horgan presented 
his report as follows): 


Repert of the General 
Manager 


\ review of the year's activities from 
the viewpoint of your executive office 
affords opportunity to comment on cer- 
tain features of our work which would 
seem to be of more than passing interest 

The reorganization plan unanimously 
idopted at our Toronto convention one 
vear azo, and which became effective on 
January Ist of this year, has now been 
functioning a sufficient length of time 
to report that it appears to have justified 
the good judgment of the men compris- 
ine the reorganization committee 

The move to Washington was made in 
May with a minimum amount of incon- 
venience and comparatively little inter- 
ruption in our work. 

Shortly after establishing headquarters 
in Washington, it was my pleasure to 
make personal contacts with various gev- 
ernmental agencies; Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census, Federal Trade 
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Trail Hunters of QUALITY 


IKE the proverbial canine trail Titanolith is outstanding for : 
hunters, we are continually - High opacity 
: ; : . Great covering capacity with 
on the trail of higher quality. relatively low pigment content 
. : . . . Free brushing properties 
Keeping to this trail requires con- ; iidiaes te heat, Bab: tl 
stant vigilance over raw materials chemicals 
d f | k shi | CONSTANT gpi/ICILANCE . Minimum chalking 
and Careful WOrKMAaNnsnip always. * Ss . Inertness, non-settling, stays in 
Fundamentally, these are the suspension 
factors that result in the high T ‘|’ “AN O] ITI | 
standards of QUALITY in 
r ry: . TITANOLITH—the original Titanium Lithopone 
TITANOLI rH, the Titanium eo we (a true composite aaaee manufactured under 
: Patent No. 1600772-3 by the manufacturers of the 
Lithopone. famous Astrolith and Sunolith Lithopones. 
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Commission, Bureau of Standards, the 
officials and staff of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., and the Washington 
trade association executives. 

Your president and general manager 
have through personal visits maintained 
contact with many of the clubs in the 
association although it has not been pos- 
sible to do as much field work as we 
would like in view of the limitations of 
our travel budget. 

The Western zone convention at Vic- 
toria, B. C., which was held in July, 
was fairly well attended considering ex- 
isting conditions—approximately 125  be- 
ing present. Your president and general 
manager participated in all of the sessions 
and exerted every effort to stimulate in- 
terest on the part of our Pacific Coast 
members. Our western zone vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Pendray, did yeomen service 
in making the arrangements for and pre- 
siding at all of the sessions. Fourteen 
members of the Canadian association 
were also present. 

A resolution was presented to the meet- 
ing recommending biennial conventions on 
the Pacific Coast in future and by action 
of the convention a referendum vote of 
western zone clubs is being taken on this 
question. 

Since I have prepared this report, I 
have received word from the president of 
the western zone, that the decision was 
to continue the annual meetings, rather 
than the biennial conventions as sug- 
gested in the resolution. It was felt that 
the more often the members of the zone 
could contact with each other, the better 
it would be for conditions 


New Procedure 


Out of the reorganization plan has come 
a new procedure in connection with the 
election of personnel on the educational 
bureau of the industry, through which 
membership is now made up equally of 
representatives from the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association and the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers Association (nine from each). The 
budget and finance committee, which allo- 
cates the funds for conducting the vari- 
ous departmental activities of the asso- 
ciations, is likewise made up of equal 
representation from each association. 

The activities of the educational bureau 
will be presented to this convention as a 
special feature of the Tuesday afternoon 
program—Ernest T. Trigg, chairman, 
presiding. 

Shortly after the appointment of Presi- 
dent Hoover's committee on unemploy- 
ment relief, the services of our associa- 
tions were offered to the committee and 
a number of conferences have been held 
with Fred C. Croxton, who is Mr. Gif- 
ford's assistant director. 

A questionnaire was sent out from as- 
sociation headquarters to manufacturing 
concerns in the paint, varnish and lac- 
quer industry in order to obtain a sur- 
vey of employment and pay roll status. 
Your general manager has filed the re- 
sults of this questionnaire with Mr. Crox- 
ton. 

\ brief resume of this compilation I 
believe will be of interest. 

Our survey indicates that on August 1, 
1931, the total number of persons em- 
ployed in the industry was approximately 
81 percent of the number employed in 
1929 Incidentally 1929 was selected for 
comparable purposes—that being the 
period during which the depression had 
made itself seriously felt. The dollar pay 
roll of August, 1931, was 79 percent of 
the 1929 period. 

Our clean-up and paint-up committee 
is stressing the opportunity for hiring 
idle men during the progress of these 
campaigns and has featured the slogan, 
“An Hour of Work Beats a Dollar oi 
Dole.” 

We have on file a letter from Mr. Crox- 
ton under date of September 1 express- 
ing appreciation of our association's ef- 
forts to stimulate employment through 
clean-up campaigns 

The activities of our save the surface 
department are being handled by a limited 








staff—comprising Miss Kent, in charge 
of magazine and publicity work, and Mr 
Shannon handling the promotion end 


(such as window displays, guide books, 
etc.)—under the direction of Chairman 
Felton 1 the general manager - 
tional magazine advertising having been 
discontinued. 








Activities of Committees 


Our committees have been called upon 
to contribute even more intense effort and 
service during the past year than in pre 
vious periods due to abnormal conditions 


The reports of these committees which 





have been conscientiously prepared have 
been distributed in printed form and merit 
your careful reading. <A few of the more 





active committees have been as ned 
places on the convention programs—traftic 
simplification, legislation, credits and col- 
lections are amongst the subjects which 
will be presented and some important 
recommendations require consideration 
and action 

The club programs have been favorably 
received and while it is felt that all of 
the clubs have not utilized these pro- 
grams to full advantage, vour committ 
believes an excellent start has been male 
and that the plan will gather momentum 
as its purposes are better understood 
Your executive committee strongly  be- 
lieves this is one of the most constructive 
features ever undertaken by the associa- 
tion to assist local clubs in maintaining 
membership interest and to enioy a better 
understanding of the activities and ser- 
vices of the parent association. Charles 
J. Caspar, who has fostered this idea, 
will speak en the subject at the third busi- 
ness section 

It is a tribute to the solidarity and 
value of our association that we have 
only suffered a net loss of seventy-three 
members during the year, our total mem- 
bership at the present time be'’ng 1,365. 
Our membership committee has done a 
real job during a most trying period. 

The usefulness of our trade mark bu- 
reau becomes more apparent as time goes 
on, 165 new names being registered dur- 
ing the year just closing. Your trade 
mark committee contemplates the igsu- 
ance of a new supplemental lI'st in 1932, 
approximately 1,500 new marks having 
been added to our bureau records since 
the last supplemental was published 

One matter to which your trade mark 
committe is giving attention is to con- 








stantly discourage the promiscuous selec- 
tion of trade marks. 

Our spec.al thanks are due to the men 
who have taken the time from their own 
affairs to carry on these activities in your 
interest. 

The monthly bulletin now being issued 
in condensed form—due to the necessity 
of curtailing expenses—is apparently 
meeting the needs of members in keeping 
them informed on important happenings. 
Robert K. Shannon, of the headquarters 
staff, took over the editorship on June 1 
and has had splendid co-operation from 
George G. Heckel and department heads 
in the preparation of material of para- 
mount interest. 

To Treasurer Roh, and to members of 
the association’s staff, has fallen the task 
of carrying on a tremendous amount of 
detail correspondence with our member- 





George V. Horgan 


General Manager 





ship to fully post them on the new finan- 
cial plan, the collection of outstanding 
dues, from clubs and individuals, ete. 
The report of our treasurer merits your 
careful study although it cannot visualize 
the time and effort devoted to this im- 
portant and arduous duty. 


Function of Trade Associations 

Trade associations represent the Ameri- 
can form of business co-operation. The 
path of the trade association, like all 
business today, has been hard; during 
the trying conditions through which the 
entire civilized world has been engulfed, 
covering a long period of months, indus- 
try has been confronted with and still is 
facing grave economic problems. Times 
of business depression increase the difli- 
culties in this field of endeavor; on the 
other hand, I believe make it possible to 
draw in a larger degree upon the initia- 
tive and leadership of those charged with 
the respons:bility of conducting trade as- 
sociations. Trade associations have been 
challenged, so to speak, during the period 
of depression, but out of this challenge 
has come renewed interest and growing 
demonstration on the part of association 
executives to make its group an impor- 
tant factor in the impending business re- 
covery. 

Trade associations have the unity of 
purpose and thought and continuity of 
effort and organization to place a firm 
hand on the rudder of our economic life, 








to change helpless drifting into a_ well 
chartered course. They should, can, and 
I believe, are taking -over the all-im- 


portant work of steering our economec 
ship out of troubled waters into steadicr 
and safer currents where a normal eco- 
nomic life for this country can be e 
newed 


Tribute to Trade Press 


No report of your general manager 
would be complete without an apprecia 
tion of the unfa ling support of the trad 
press in publicizing and editorially sup 
porting our efforts for the common good 
of the industry and the public The? 
fore, I wsh to renew with emphasis the 
deep sense of ‘atitude we all feel for this 
sort of co-operation 

To the officers,. directors, and many 
members who have so willingly and co: 
tinuevusiy assisted the general man: 
and his co-workers may I also tender 
found thanks, 

My associates at headquarters have 
been most helpful in making it possible 
for me to submit an account of steward- 
ship, wh'ch it is my hope will meet with 
your approval, 














It has often—and wisely—been said 
that the effectiveness of anv trade asso 
ciation can only be as great as the co- 
operation and co-ordination of the mem 


bership On the other hand, while the 
National Paint, Oil and Varn’sh Associa 
tion lays claim to being an organization 
of real service, we must not falter at 
time when conditions demand the 
thought and effort of everyone charg 
with conducting the assoc’ation’s affairs 
Your headquarters staff accepts this cha! 
lenge and responsibility May our efforts 
merit your confidence and approbation. 











President Frayser: You have our 
general manager’s report. What dis- 


position shall we make of it? 

Mr. Cheesman: I move that it be 
accepted and spread on the minutes, 
with thanks. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

E. J. Cornish: I would like to add 
just a little bit to the report of the 
general manager by saying that the 
committee that found it necessary to 
reduce the expenses of this organiza- 
tion made a very great and radical re- 
duction in salary which was made pos- 
sible by the voluntary request that 
the salaries of our high-st official's 


should be reduced, made by them, and 
with that as a leader, every one feels 
in line and we have reduced the ex- 
penses of our joint organization from 
five hundred thousand dollars a year 
to an estimated two hundred thous- 
and a year, and all expenses propor- 
tionately for which Mr. Horgan, in 
great part, should be given credit. 

(The audience applauded.) 

President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Cornish. I am sure that those pres- 
ent are glad to have that information. 

Are you ready for the question as to 
acceptance of our general manager's 
report? 

(The question was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

President Frayser: Our next order 
of business will be the report of our 
treasurer, Charles J. Roh. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Charles J. Roh: I am very happy 
to report, notwithstanding that we 
have received nearly $1,500 less from 
club and individual memberships be- 
cause of resignations due to condi- 
tions, and that our. total income for 
the fiscal year 1930-31 was approxi- 
mately $4,500 less than last year, our 
expenses this year were $2,351.66 un- 
der our income, which increased our 
surplus from $45,745.20 in 1929-1930 to 
$48,076.86 for the fiscal year 1930-1931. 

Our investments remain the same 
as reported last year and are in 
United States government bonds. 

As the detailed statements of income 
and expenditures is read, you will note 
that the detailed expenses cover only 
three months—from October 1, 1930, 
to December 31, 1930—and that we 
have made three payments to the edu- 
cational bureau of $6,250.00 each as 
our part toward their expenses. You 
will remember we approved the rec- 
ommendation that the plan be effec- 
tive January 1, 1931. 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association 


Our statements of income and ex- 
penditures for 1930-1931 are as fol- 
lows: 

















Income 
1930-1 -1930 
Club memberships $26, .550.00 
1929-1930 membersh ps 180.00 wah x 
Individual memberships 1,060.00 1,460.00 
Sustaining memberships . 4,800.00 


399.00 
1,539.16 





Trade Mark Bureau 
Interest earned. 





2 


Entertainment Com. Re- 
fund 1,732.22 
Tota!s ‘ ; st $31,043.39 $35,748.16 
Expense 


Three Months, Oct. 1, 1930, to Dee. 31, 1930 
POPWEEE 6ccscnves:oneccesves $31,043.39 
Salaries Ss eevses'ees 
Traveling .. 48.41 
PE. seen sae i 675.00 
Buletin and Year Book 
Office «xpense 
Depreciation 
Writeoff of uncollectible 
dues naeree 
Convention expense 
Miscellaneous ¢xpensts 
Traftic Committee 





Appropriation to Educa- 
ation Bureau, thre 
quarters, Jan. 1, 1931 
to Sept. 30, 19381.. 18,750.00 
28,690.73 


Excess income over 
expenses E $2,351.66 


The Educational Bureau 
The educational bureau commenced 
operating under the reorganization plan 
on January 1, 1931 
Il am happy to report that the predic- 
tions made as to income and expenses 





Charles J. Roh 


Re-elected Treasurer 


covering our revised activities were found 
to be correct. We have had a little more 
income from certain sources than we an- 
ticipated and a little less from others. 
Our expenditures have in all cases come 
within the budget requirements, notwith- 
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standing certain unusual non-recurring 
expenses, 


Nine Months’ Operating Expenses 


Income from 140 subscribers to the 
new financial plan for nine months 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1 $108, 822.5 
American P. & V M A nine 
months’ appropriation 


26,250.00 





Nation ee oT aS A., nine 
months’ appropriation é 18,750.00 
Miscellaneous receipts..... 580.96 


Total receipts........ . $154,403.46 


Expenditures for Nine Months 


General and administra- 
tive Pov. cee eewe seu bee $63,862.14 
Educational Bureau....... 39,969.92 
Scientific Section eee 
Save the Surface Campaign 7,972.83 
Clean Up and Paint Up 
CRMNDOINE © caciicstvess . 14,207.26 
Unfair Competition 
FORD. cececceceseeesccesse 
Traffi Bureau. 








Balance .. ‘ prides tees . . S6,: 


Increase in Subscriptions 

It will be interesting for you to know 
that there are seven times as many mem- 
bers who are subscribing under the new 
financial plan as have ever supported all 
the activities of the industry under our 
previous plans of separate subscriptions 
to the various activities. 

This success, and the plan is a success, 
has been accomplished through the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the membership, 
the officers and the staff, and in the face 
of some difficulties which were overcome 
through the whole-hearted cooperation 
of all 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign has a surplus fund from last year, 
after deducting the three months’ ex- 
penses—October 1 to December 3l—and 
deductions through the reappraising of the 
inventory, amounting to $25,206.09. 

Our accounts have been certified as 
heretofore by Everett W. Newcomb and 
their annual audit and certification i: 
here for your inspection. 

I just want to add a word—that a good 
many people like detail, and if there is 
any question that has occurred to you in 
reference to detail, I have both the audits 
here of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association and the educational bu- 
reau This report covers an audit of 
every department. You can see how im- 
possible it would be to read the figures 
of all the bureaus. It gives a list of all 
delinquent accounts, all of our assets, and 
gives a separate accounting of every ac- 
tivity, and this report just covers a sum- 
mary. If anyone would see it and like 
to go over it, and if any question occurs 
to you that either I or the staff can an- 
swer, we will be very glad to do it. 











The New Financial Plan 


You know about this financial plan— 
you have received a list of all of those 
who have approved the plam—we were 
discussing yesterday at the executive 
meeting as to how we could increase the 
number of subscribers to this plan, and 
the only way that I know to do it—and 
of course, there has to be one best way— 
is, if we believe in it, to subscribe our- 
selves. As I remember, the way this was 
approved, it was just this way: A com- 
mittee of 18 got together and formed 
themselves into a reorganization commit- 
tee. That committee couldn't devise a 
plan It was delegated to a smaller com- 
mittee to devise a plan, but before that 
committee approved the plan to submit 
to the larger committee, they themselves 
subscribed to it. When they took it to 
the committee, the committee subscribed 
to it They subscribed to it individually. 
When it was taken to the educational bu- 
reau, they subscribed to it individually. 

One of the very satisfactory outcomes 
of the discussions that we had last yea 
is that I notice that almost all of the op- 
position—if there was any opposition- 
subscribed to it, and that shows real as- 
sociation accomplishment. But yesterday 
the question came um as to how many 
subscribers we should have on this list, 
and how can we get them if we know how 
many there are? We figured that out 
of the 1,200 membership, there are prob- 
ably 400 firms that should be on this list. 
I know everybody's job is no one's job, 
and that was the thing that we tried to 
determine, as to how to get this over to 
the 400. The only way that I know to 
get it over is by taking a persona] inter- 
est We have tried to build up this or- 
ganization so that the members them- 
selves wil! become enthusiastic about it 
through its accomplishment 

I would like to urge you to take this 
list, and if your ndme is not on that list, 
that you seek more information, if if is 
more information that is needed, before 
you put your name down, because the of- 
ficers of this association and the staff 
will be able to give you that information 
That shows how these accomplishments 
were mace and with as little effect upon 
the organization as we possibly could 
make with that kind of a reduction, 

Mr. Roh: If you are a member on this 
list, if you will just pick one or two peo- 
ple who are not on there and convey to 
them your thoughts on the situation. If 
you yourself don't know enough about it 
or feel that you are not able to approach 
anyone, or these people that you know, if 
you will get next to one of the committee 
or one of the educational bureau or one 
of the officers or one of the staff, I am 
quite sure that they will be able to give 
you the ammunition with which to get 
more on this list, because the bigger this 
list becomes, the more effective the work 
is going to be for all of us Then we 
will have this greater understanding that 
is going to breed the confidence that we 
all want for greater prosperity. 

Thank you very much! 

President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Roh. 


Suggests Concerted Drive 


Mr. Figgis: I know the amount of 
work that Mr. Roh has done in con- 
nection with this particular work, and 
I know how outspoken he is. I am 
going to be just as outspoken about 
one of the suggestions he has made. 
I don’t think this idea of letting each 
of us look it up and find out and talk 
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« FROM » 
A to Z 


in Colors and Fillers 


A to F GtoM 


one of our customers received a rush order for an Asbestine Green Oxides 1 
Airplane Lacquer on which hinged a sizeable ‘an Red 
piece of business. Barytes Indian Reds 


. 2 
that afternoon, his truck had picked up the Clays lron Oxides 
necessary colored lacquer base at our plant. Domestic Ochres Metallic Browns 


the finished colored lacquer enamel was delivered French Ochres Mineral Blacks 
to the airplane manufacturer. e job was 

sprayed that afternoon. Early the following NtoS Tez 
morning the plane took the air. 


P.S. Our customer got the job. Persian Gulf Oxide Terra Alba 


At all times, both our Bound Brook plant and our Chicago and Siennas Tuscan Reds 
Cleveland warehouses are stocked to cooperate with our cus- 

tomers on rush shipments. Special arrangements with Freight Silica Umbers 
Forwarding Companies enable us to guarantee our customers V = 
outside of trucking distance the quickest possible service. In these Slate Flour enetian Keds 


days of low inventories, rush shipments are worth going after. . ‘ gs 
Let us help you get your full share. Spanish Oxides Whiting 


R-B-H LACQUER BASE CO. 2 Blac Red ond Yellow 


L-5 Factory Lane, Bound Brook, N. J. WE'LL GLADLY SEND SAMPLES 
Telephone Bound Brook 700-701 
List Prices Now F. O. B. Bound Brook 
FREIGHT ALLOWED TO DESTINATION © K WI LLIAMS & C O. 
WAREHOUSES: , ” 


Care of Greely Terminal Warehouse, 2775 Pittsburgh Ave., Cleveland, Ohi - 
it recy Venter Wiens, S779 Caters fore. Clovalend, Otte EASTON, PENNA 


Four Hour Varnish Products 


Should Withstand: 
Gas Fumes, Boiling Water, Cold Water 


NO. 98 FOUR HOUR VARNISH 


Combines the above essentials with 


Neutrality and High Gloss 


Since August 24th, No. 98 and other varnishes have 
been manufactured under the WALKER PROCESS 
(Patent applied for) 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


5-48—46th Road 
Long Island City New York 











to one of the staff and get some in- 
formation here and there will result 
in our getting very far. As a result, 
probably, there aren’t more than one or 
two in this room who would go after 
if. I am among those who wouldn’t, 
perhaps. Mr. Roh has done a very 
substantial part in securing the names 


that are on that list. It seems to me 
that the way to get organized effort 
working for this end is to utilize the 
existing organization that we have, 


namely, the club units, and appoint a 
committee, if necessary, which will be 
a man from each club, to definitely go 
out after the particular memberships 
that are available in that club or lo- 
cality, and in that way have a purpose- 
ful drive. 


I presume the idea has occurred to 
you and you may have discarded it, 
but even if it has been discarded, I 


think it has enough points of merit to 
give it further consideration. For that 
reason, I would suggest that the mat- 
ter be considered either now or later 
or be referred to the incoming Execu- 
tive Committee, or whatever proce- 
dure you may desire to take, but at least 
it should have some consideration for 
the securing of future contributors on 


that list. 

President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Figgis. I think your remarks are 
timely. Has anyone else anything to 


say regarding this matter at this time? 

I can assure you of this:—Your sug- 
gestions will have due consideration 
and be taken up at the proper time and 
place. 

Mr. Roh: I should like to have re- 
ferred to the budget and finance com- 
mittee any plan that hasn't been tried. 
I am quite sure we are willing to try 
it. I think the budget and finance 
committee who are considering all 
ways for increasing the number of 
subscribers would certainly like to give 
that a whirl. 

President Frayser: 
Mr. Roh’s suggestion 
approval? 

Mr. Figgis: It does. 

President Frayser: 
anything to say on 
this time? 

R. B. Robinette: I would like to 
move the approval of that report and 
say a word for the budget and finance 
committee. I think the members of 
that committee are in better position 
to know than the rank and file of 
this organization, the great amount of 
work and effort that Mr. Roh has put 
into perfecting of this new financial 
plan. It has required not days, but 
weeks and months of careful study on 
the part of Mr. Roh. He deserves a 
tremendous amount of credit for the 
accomplishment that we have had up 
to date on this plan. It is the first 
time in the history of this industry 
that all of the larger units of industry 
have been supporting the industry’s 
activities on an absolutely equal basis, 
and I think it is one of the finest ac- 
complishments that the industry as a 
whole has done in the entire history 
of the organization. 

I want the action also to carry the 
thanks of this organization to Mr. Roh 
for his untiring efforts in bringing that 
about. 





Mr. Figgis, does 
meet with your 


Has anyone else 
this subject at 


Formal Opening 


the formal open- 
convened at 10 


(The 
ing of 


meeting for 
the convention 


o'clock, Monday evening, President 
Frayser presiding.) 
President Frayser: It is indeed a 


happy event that we are gathered to- 
gether this evening for the purpose of 
convening the _ forty-fourth annual 


conference of our organization. May 
we all stand and sing two verses of 
‘America.” 


“America.’’) 
Recognizing the 


(Singing of 

President Irayser: 
need of the assistance and guidance 
of Divine Providence, may we all again 
stand while Dr. Durrell, of the Church 
of the Ascension, delivers the invoca- 
tion. 

Rev. H. E. A. Durrell: Our devotions 
tonight will consist of the invocation, 
the Lord’s Prayer, in which I will ask 


you to join, please, and the collects 
for guidance, 
President Frayser: It is my privi- 


lege and pleasure to present to you at 
this time Edgar S. McKaig, president 


of the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, to deliver the address 
of welcome. 


Welcome by Mr. McKaig 


McKaig: The 
which I speak 
a privilege to act as host at this forty- 
fourth annual meeting. We had hoped 
to welcome you to Philadelphia, but when 
the world’s workshop and the world’s 
playground compete for the honor, it is 
not surprising that the playground seems 
to afford more attractions. However, by 
rigit of discovery, Philadelphia has long 
looked upon Atlantic City as its very own 
playground and its nearness as one of 
the attractions of Philadelphia. 
To those of you who do not 
attractive a place Atlantic City is I 
might illustrate by this story. In a 
dream, a gentleman died and had gone to 
Heaven. He found Heaven everything 
that he expected. The angels were free 
to go and come as they pleased but he 
noticed a group of angels who were 
chained to the throne. He couldn't un- 
derstand this so his curiosity getting the 
better of him, he made inquiry and he 


Philadephia 
esteems it 


Edgar S. 
paint club for 


know how 
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(The audience applauded.) 
(The motion was seconded.) 


President Frayser: I hope, gentle- 
men, that you all listened attentively 
to Mr. Roh’s report. I think we have 
just cause for gratification of our past 
year’s performance and those who 
know best about Mr. Roh’s efforts con- 
cur in what has been said by the two 


gentlemen speaking earlier. He de- 
serves a great deal of credit for it. 
Mr. Horgan, what action was taken 
by the executive committee on Mr. 
toh’s report? 
General Manager Horgan: The ac- 
tion of the executive committee on 


this report yesterday was almost word 
for word the same as Mr. Robinette’s 
resolution. They approved the report 
with enthusiasm and earnest commen- 
dation of the magnificent work the 
treasurer had done. There were sev- 
eral suggestions made for furthering 
this work. Mr. Figgis’s idea will be 
now included, and all of these sugges- 
tions are to be passed on to the budget 
and finance committee, and are also 
to be discussed at the meeting of the 


board of directors of the national 
association this afternoon. 

(Mr. Robinette’s motion was put to 
a vote and carried.) 

President Frayser: Our next order 
of business is the preliminary report 
of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws—Mr. Cheesman! 

“(Mr. Cheesman said that he would 


not read the report, but would present 
it for publication.) 


President Frayser: Our next order 
of business is any announcements 
that we may have. 


(Announcements by Mr. Morgan.) 


Convention Committees 


General Manager Horgan: I am 
asked by the president to read the 
names of the personnel of the nomi- 
nating committee:—E. J. Cornish, 
March Bennett, R. A. Plumb, J. B. 
Keister, E. H. Hancock, T. F. Mony- 
penny, and H. S. Chatfield, chairman. 

I am also asked by the president to 
announce the personnel of the com- 


mittee on resolutions:—R. B. Robi- 
nette, E. J. Cornish, C. J. Caspar, 
chairman. 


Sergeants-at-arms—All members of 
the Philadelphia Club:—Henry R. 
Dowdy, A. P. Wetherill, C. P. Morris, 
William Zintl, William H. Jarden, jr., 
Cc. P. Jarden, J. Sibley Felton, chair- 
man. 

The following members of the head- 
quarters staff will serve on the press 





committee:—Miss Kent, Mr. Elton, 
Mr. Emerson, chairman. 
I would like to read a_ telegram 
whigh just came in:— 
Greetings to the National Paint, 


Oil and Varnish Association. Hope 

you will have a very successful, con- 

structive and enjoyable convention. 

—LUDINGTON PATTON. 

President Frayser: This just about 
concludes our business session for this 
morning. 

(The meeting 
11:30 a. m.) 


was adjourned at 


Monday Evening 


was told, “Ah! those angels come from 
Atlantic City. If we didn't keep them 
chained they would go right back there. 


It is the hope of the committee on 
arrangements and entertainment that this 
meeting will be an outstanding one. 5S. 
French Reeves, the chairman who will 
later give you the details of the program, 
has thrown himself wholeheartedly into 
the work with his customary vigor He 
has done everything to assure a success- 
ful meeting. It remains only for you 
to take advantage of what he has done. 

On the business side, we will not be so 
hurried. Our friends, the American Paint 


and Varnish Manufacturers Association, 
are not meeting with us this year in 
joint session as heretofore. Some think 
this a mistake. Undoubtedly, it will be 
the subject of discussion on the floor. be 
this as it may, we have sufficient to en- 
gross our attention. 

I shall not dwell on the troubled times 
through which we are passing nor shall 


I say that we have turned the corner and 
can now see returning prosperity. I will 
say what everyone knows, and that is 
that false economy on the part of nearly 
everyone, from the smallest householder 
to the largest corporation, has neglected 
painting, so that there are more surfaces 


to paint than ever before. 
We esteem it a privilege to welcome so 
many charming ladies, For those of you 


who don’t know precisely what constitutes 
charm, I will give you a definition which 


I heard If a woman has it, she doesn’t 
need anything else; if she hasn't it, it 
doesn't matter what else she has. 

From a long experience attending paint 
conventions, I know that this story was 
not told at one of ours. The story runs 
thusly: Two men meeting at a conven- 
tion had this conversation. One said to 
the other, “Why did you bring that 
homely wife with you?” Said the other, 
“Better to have brought her than to 


have kissed her goodbye.” ; 
Finally, may I suggest good fellowship 


on the part of all. If you want to meet 
someone you don’t know, make yourself 
known I am sure in this modern age 
that not even the ladies will object to 
that. If you can’t recall the name of 
someone or can't read his badge because 
of nearsightedness, just ask; he won't 
mind, and not to remember is not a thing 
to be ashamed of. 

[I am reminded of the man who said, 


“There are three things I can’t remember. 
I can’t remember names, I can't remem- 








ber faces, and what the third thing is I 
ean't recall,” 

We are more than glad to welcome you 
here, and we shall be disappointed if your 
sorrow on leaving does not equal, if it 
shall not exceed, our joy in having had 


you with us 

President 
pleasure to 
S. French 


Frayser: It is now my 
turn the meeting over to 
teeves, of the Philadelphia 
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Paint, Oil and Varnish Club who is in 
charge of arrangements and entertain- 
ment and who will conduct the meeting 
from this time on. 

(Mr. then made announce- 
ments with reference to the entertain- 
ment, and particularly the musical pro- 
sram of the evening and the reception 


teeves 


Tuesday, October 6 


Second Business Session, Tuesday Forenoon 


(The 
a.m., Tuesday, 
siding.) 

President Frayser: The first order 
of our business is roll call, but we will 
defer that until a little bit later in the 
meeting. 

Our next feature is “Solving the 
Credit Problem,” by T. J. Kenny. Is 
Mr. Kenny in the room? 


meeting was convened at 10 
President Frayser pre- 


Solving Credit Problems 


T. J. Kenny: Frequency of bad debt 
losses during the past year emphasized 
the need of a thorough survey in our in- 
dustry to determine the trend. 

Through the painstaking co-operation of 


the National Association of Credit Men, 
this survey was made possible and it 
very definitely established the fact that 
bad debt losses have steadily increased 
since 1926, to the point that losses dur- 
ing 1930 (after excluding the figures of 


manufacturers enjoying a sales volume in 
excess of $5,000,000). reached 1-1/10 
percent of net sales. In some classes of 
sales volume it reached as high as 1-9/10 
percent of net sales. 

The survey olso indicated that while 
bad debt losses in dollars were increasing, 
net sales were decreasing, particularly 
during the last two years. 

So as to crystallize the viewpoint of 
the members,. a second questionnaire was 


mailed to collect information as to the 
trend in gross profit and to develop the 
opinion of what they believe should be a 
reasonable bad debt loss percentage to 


sales, in normal years. 

Sixty-six and two-thirds of the mem- 
bers replying reported reductions in gross 
profit (compared with the year 1928), 
ranging from 1 percent to 80 percent with 
a general average of 12 percent. 

Fifty percent of the members replying 
reported % percent or less as a reason- 
able bad debt loss percentage; fourteen 
percent reported 14 percent to % percent; 
seventeen percent reported 1 percent; and 


nineteen percent reported over 1 percent 
of net sales. 
It is estimated from the data collected 


by means of the questionnaire that the 
total bad debt loss for the year 1930 was 
in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. It is 
anticipated that the bad debt loss for the 





year 1931 will substantially exceed 
$3,000,000. If a bad debt loss percentage 
of % percent could be attained, it would 


result in a saving to the members of the 
industry of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
through reduction in bad debt losses and 
there would be additional savings brought 
about through reduction of accounts re- 
ceivables investment and smaller collec- 
tion department expense. 
Your committee believes 
can be realized, but it will 
wholehearted co-operation of a majority 
of the members in the industry to the 
credit plan that will be outlined in detail. 
This plan has received careful study by 


the officials of the National Association of 


such savings 
require the 


Credit Men, and by prominent members 
of our industry, and it represents one of 
the most comprehensive “industry credit 
plans” so far developed. Its success will 
be entirely dependent upon the degree of 
support that it receives from the mem- 
bers of our association, and a member's 
benefit will be in proportion to the ex- 


tent of his participation 


Proposed Credit Plan for the Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Industry 


It is the opinion of your committee on 
credits and collections that excessive bad 
debt losses are due largely to one or more 
of the following causes :— 

(1) Incomplete credit information 
upon which original lines of credit are 
extended, or existing lines are con- 
tinued or increased. 

(2) Poor judgment exercised in ex- 
tending lines of credit, where the cus- 
tomer’s known financial responsibility 
and/or payment performance does not 
justify it. 

(3) A weak collection policy, per- 
mitting too large a delinquency either 
in amount and/or age to accumulate. 


(4) Unnecessary delay in devop- 
ing reduction programs with delin- 
quent accounts. 

(5) Failure to furnish construc- 


tive advice and assistance to cus- 
tomers in an over-obligated condition 
and/or hindered with excessive ex- 
penses, until their condition is beyond 
remedy. 


(6) Excessive dating terms that 
frequently influenfice customers to 
divert money that should be accumu- 
lated to satisfy the paint obligations 
at maturity, to the payment of other 
obligations, thus developing a delin- 


quent paint supplier account, usually 

for a comparatively large amount. 

As delinquency increases bad debt 

losses usually follow in proportion. 

The plan proposed by your committee 
offers a remedy that directly applies to 
the correction of cause number one—“in- 
sufficient credit information,” but indi- 
rectly offers the means by which consid- 


erable improvement can be effected to 


reduce losses resulting from the remain- 
ing causes, 
In the promotion of sales activities in 


the industry, your sales organizations are 
interested in many classes of customers, 
such as industrial users, maintenance 





: : . « 
jobbers, dealers, painters, individual con- 
sumers, ete, In the credit field, your 
credit men are largely interested in two 





classes of customers :—- 





to President and Mrs. Frayser which 
followed.) 
(1) The credit seeker that has a 
substantial investment and whose 
credit capacity can be established 


through the available credit sources— 
such as mercantile agencies, banks, 
letters, credit interchange bureaus, 
ete. 

(2) The credit seeker that has a 
comparatively small investment, such 
as small hardware stores, small paint 
stores, painters and small industrial 
concerns that furnish little or no 
financial information to the agencies. 


While in the aggregate, class number 
- purchases a smaller volume of the 
paint, oi] and varnish products sold, it 
represents a much larger number of credit 
seekers, and presents the greater diffi- 
culty to the credit man in establishing 
credit, largely because the available 
redit-gathering facilities are not ade- 
quate, 
Limited Capital a Factor 
Bradstreets’ survey of failures 
year 1929 indicated 92.1 percent 
failures in the United States and Canada 
had not more than $5,000 capital and 
96.4 percent had very moderate or no 
credit rating—55.8 percent of all failing 
traders failed owing $5,000 or more. 
Credit seekers with limited invested 
capital cannot afford very long periods 
of unprofitable operation. Balance sheet 
information they may furnish—and that 
is very infrequently—can change mater- 
ally over a six months’ period. The best 
method by which the credit capacity and 


for the 
of the 





trend of this class of credit-seeker can 
be determined is through a detailed in- 
vestigation by the credit man of the 


credit-seeker’s business and records. How- 


ever, as that is not practicable, due to 
the large number of customers in this 
case, the credit man has to resort to the 


next available method, and that is by the 


interchange of payment performance in- 
formation with other suppliers. 

At this point, the credit man may 
satisfy himself with an investigation of 


the references originally furnished by the 
customer—and he may have secured sev- 
eral names of suppliers from his salesman, 
which in either or both instances may 
not represent a very complete picture. 
Perhaps he is a member of a local paint 
credit club, and through that source se- 
cures the composite local paint suppliers 
payment information. This will no doubt, 
serve to develop the customer's method of 
meeting his obligations locally, but it may 
overlook disturbing obligations that exist 


with suppliers in other markets, or in- 
dustries, and it is for the purpose of 
collecting not only local paint group in- 
formation but intermarket and other in- 


dustry credit interchange that the follow- 
ing plan has been developed :-— 


Local Paint Credit Club 

The first step in the plan calls for the 
formation of a local Paint credit club in 
every city where a paint club is now 
located. 

To members of Re association who 
have not participated as a member of an 
enthusiastic and aggressive paint credit 
group, it is difficult to appreciate the 








good that can be accomplished through 
such a group. \ striking example is the 
“Paint and Allied Industries Group” in 
New York City This group started with 


1931. It 
sixty-two. 
names of 


thirty-two members, January, 
has a membership today of 
Its records contain over 50,000 


paint purchasers in the metropolitan 
area, serviced by one or more member 
firms. It has its own secretary, who is 
constantly at the call of the members. 
One feature added by this group (known 
as a series of “moral suasion letters’) 
s used to collect accounts that might 
otherwise be placed in attorneys’ hands 
and returns to the members, more than 
the total of the annual dues for the en- 
tire group The members of this group 
have learned through contact to believe 
in each other and that confidence has 


itself, by not only improy- 
ing the frankness in the interchange of 
credit information, but has developed 
many instances where one member volun- 
tarily informed another of a dangerous 
credit situation. 

There are similar paint credit clubs in 
existence in Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. 


demonstrated 


Louis, Boston, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee, Salt Lake City, and one now 
starting in Cleveland. All of the above 
xroups are affiliated with the local credit 
mens association, 

The local paint credit club serves to 
collect the composite payment perform- 
ince of the members’ customers, but, un- 
questionably it is equally as important 
to know the same customers pay their 
obligations to paint firms in other mar- 





kets as well as firms in other industries. 
It frequently happens that the members 
of a group may control their credit grant- 


ing to a certain customer and feel they 
are reasonably safe, only to learn, per- 
haps too late, that the same customer is 
heavily indebted to several suppliers in 
other markets 
Intermarket Information 

This leads to the second step in the 
plan, the method by which inter-market 
credit information and credit information 


furnished by other industries can be made 
available to a member of any paint credit 
group 

In this 
ciation of 
duct paint 


connection, the National Asso- 
Credit Men have offered to con- 
credit groups in all cities 
where we have paint clubs. Each mem- 
ber of a credit group will be privileged 
to list his accounts with the inter-change 
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Manufacturers also of 
Red-Lead Orange Mineral Litharge 
Basic Lead Sulphate, Blue and White 
Linseed Oil Flatting Oil 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 2240 24th St.; Boston, National - Boston 
Lead Co., 800 Albany St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg. 
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bureau, and will receive a reciprocal re- 
port on every account where he has been 
asked to furnish payment information. 
This will enable a group member to se- 
cure local interchange credit information 
in many instances the same day that he 
places his inquiry, and interchange credit 
information from other paint markets and 
other industries a few days later. 
Heretofore the interchange bureau con- 
tracted with subscribers for’ a minimum 
of one hundred reports, costing between 
$72 and $150 plus a membership fee to 
the local credit men’s association of $15 
to $50, which varied according to the 
size of cities and costs of operating local 
eredit units. So as to make this plan 
attractive to firms in the paint industry 
located in smaller cities, they have agreed 
to perform the desired services of operat- 
ing paint credit clubs and furnish national 
clearance, for membership fees plus con- 
tracts for interchange bureau’ services 
with a minimum cost of $35 for 25 re- 
ports. Their offer to our industry is the 
first exception that they have made in 
their national program—and in the be- 
lief of your committee, no firm in our 
industry can afford to overlook this op- 
portunity to fortify their credit depart- 
ment with a source of credit information 
badly needed, particularly at this time. 
It is only fair to mention that the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
their local units are operated entirely for 
the benefit of their members—there is no 
requirement to earn a profit—and the 
value of their helpfulness depends en- 
tirely upon the active participation of 
their members. Other industries today 
receive greater national benefit from the 
facilities offered by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men than our industry en- 
joys, simply because they have recognized 
its usefulness. Today, less than one third 
of the membership of the National Paint, 
Oil & Varnish Association subscribe to 
the credit interchange bureau _ service, 
which in itself limits the credit informa- 
tion available within our own industry 


To Circulate Educational Data 

It is the purpose of your committee to 
disseminate educational data, through the 
paint credit groups, furnished by well 
organized credit departments within the 
industry. Such subjects as the basis for 
establishing credit limits, the efficient 
method of operating a credit department, 
the constructive assistance a credit de- 
partment can render customers to enable 
them to earn a better profit from their 
operations, and other educational data 
will be circulated. 

In closing, your committee wishes to 
stress the following points: 

1. Regardless of whether the bad 
debt loss in our industry is better 
or worse than the average industry, 
there is no reason why steps should 
not be taken to reduce losses. 

2. As bad debt losses decline, there 
are many associated expenses that 
also decrease—such as savings by 
reduction in account receivable in- 
vestment, reduction in legal and g@ol- 
lection fees, reduction in traveling ex- 
penses, and what is most important, 
a larger dividend on salesmen’s ac- 
tivities. As the credit department 
becomes better equipped to determine 
the responsibility of its customers, 
it should enable a sales organization 
to more intelligently direct its efforts. 

3. The avoidance of one bad debt 
loss might easily more than cover 
the cost of this service for a year. 

The minimum costs for the various 
cities are shown on the following sched- 
ule: 


tee and the uniform credit plan the whole- 
hearted support of the executives of the 
industry. It is only by such support the 
plan can be made effective and the indus- 
try receive the benefits to be derived. 


Report Generally Approved 

President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Kenny. That is a very constructive 
message. I inadvertently failed to 
stress the importance of the message 
that Mr. Kenny has brought us this 
morning. He and his committee have 
done some magnificent work insofar 
as research and development of plans 
for the benefit of our organization are 
concerned. The plan which they have 
presented is being used and endorsed 
by many of the large manufacturers 
in our industry. It has been presented 
to the educational bureau, who ap- 
proved it. It was presented to your 
executive committee, who approved it. 
It was presented to your board of di- 
rectors, who also approved it, and it 
is now presented to you as a conven- 
tion for action. 

I think this is one of the most im- 
portant features of our convention, 
and we would be glad to have what- 
ever discussion may bring out points 
of enlightenment and benefit on this 
subject. I am sure Mr. Kenny will be 
glad to answer any questions that any 
of you may have. 


Credit Discussed 


Mr. Yarnell: I believe this report 
contains a great deal of valuable in- 
formation for us. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that one factor tending to in- 
crease the bad debt losses in the paint 
industry is the tendency of manufac- 
turers to sell terms rather than paint. 
I might cite an instance:— 

I called, last month, on an account 
in Philadelphia that we sold recently, 
and I overheard a salesman talking 
to the provrietor. trving to take an 
order with him. He had received some 
few little things. He said, “Now, I 
want you to add a little bit of this 
and that to the order. You won't have 
to pay for it until January 10.” IT sold 
that man on straight 60-day terms, 
and I was just wondering how long I 
was going to be able to do it when 
somebody else was coming along and 
offering that sort of proposition. 

It certainly is true that the longer 
we wait for our money, the harder it 
is oftentimes to get it. IT am heartily 
in favor of the vlan and TI hope it will 
he adopted, but merely adopting it in 
convention or having it annroved by 
the hoard of directors or the .educa- 
tional bureau will not solve our prob- 
lem. Tt has vot to be acted unon indi- 
vidually by the members, and we have 
sot to say this:—“We will not do this 
and we will not do that” if we are 
going to make any real progress. 

President Frayser: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion on this subject? 


Mr. Maston Approves 


Mr. Maston: I would like to express 
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Credit 
assn. 
Class 
Wew Work... cccocvcccccvecceess A 
CRICABO .ccccccccccececccccvecs A 
MME coos ec censs 8 One teoneceee 4 
Pittsburgh) .....--.eeeeeeceres A 40 00 
TC OMIMEEE sccsceseweantsevetsere A 25.00 
Indianapolis ....+-.-++eeeeeeeee A 30 00 
Cincinnati .....ccececeeseeees 7 an 35 oo 
St. Louis.....-. A 35.00 
Cleveland A 50.00 
Atlanta A 50.00 
Boston A 25.00 
Minneapolis and St. Paul....... A : 00 
Milwaukee ...-.+..+++- ae 3 .00 
Salt Lake City. A 3¢ 00 
Kansas City....-+--eeeeeeeeeeee A 35.00 
Philadelphia ...--+-eeceeeereere A 50.00 
Baltimore ...-+--seecseeerecere h 40.00 
Birmingham ...--+--+++-+seee0% B .00 
Buffalo ....ceceeceererereere ese B 00 
GYTACUSE «eee esse ee eeereeeerees B 
Denver .ccceccccccscccccerecccs B 
Columbus ...++eeereeereees aus 8 
Dayton ..ccccsececscecrecereccs B 
Memphis ...---+ceeceeeteeeerres B 
Omaha Sy APEC rere rrr = 
New Orleans.....-- Syererrrr re 3 : 
Richmond .....---++ Se ait ne wee B 20 00 
Rochester ..ecceceeteeerecercerce B 35 oo 
Savannah ...-- B 15 00 
Toledo ...+-+++: B 35.00 


Class A entitles 


at $35; 50 reports at $65; 


The twenty-five report contract permits 
a member to enlist 250 customers’ names 
with the bureau, , : 

The fifty report contract permits list- 
ing 500 customers’ names. . j 

The 100 report contract permits list- 
ing an unlimited number of customers 
names. ; 

Recommends Strong Committee 

We recommend the continuance of a 
strong credit committee thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the industry; this committee 
to work conjunctively with the staff of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
in the development of a manual of “pro- 
cedure and operations” satisfactory to the 
industry and the credit association. 

We further recommend that this com- 
mittee be empowered to work with the 
office of your general manager in the de- 
velopment of strong local credit commit- 


tees, and to aid in every way the efforts 
of local units to build strong effective 
credit groups on the basis of the uniform 
plan adopted by the industry. ; 
We bespeak for the proposed commit- 





a group member to 100 national c 
New York group members can secure a national clearance re 


‘Jass B entitles a group member to national clearance ) HN ' 
Sete 100 reports at $100, excepting Buffalo, where $75 rate will prevail. 




















with local credit associat‘on. 
with local credit association. 
Present 
Credit Present cost of 
groups cost of inter- Proposed 
now group change minimum 
operating. service. service cost 
L.C. M. $200.00 $150.00 
L.C.M eae 100.00 : 
L.C.M 10.00 100.00 135.00 
L.C.M. ee 100.00 140.00 
L.C.M. vdnes 85.00 110.00 
L..C.M é08 100.00 £ 
L.C.M. 40.00 100.00 
L.C.M. oss 100.00 135.00 
L.C.M. eae 100.00 150.00 
Ind. re 100.00 150.00 
L.C.M a 100.00 125.00 
L.C.M. ones 100.00 125.00 
Lo 3. a 100.00 35.00 
L.C.M. eee 72.00 102.00 
Ind. eoee 100.00 00 
Ind. eee 125.00 00 
100.00 85.00 
ae 100.00 60.00 
ind 75.00 85.00 
a 100.00 600.0 
100.00 2 
100.00 
100.00 
100,00 60.00 
100.00 60.00 
100.00 59.00 
100.00 55.00 
100.00 70.00 
100.00 50.00 
100.00 70.00 


learance reports excepting New York ae 
port for $1.75 or 50 reports for $75. 
25 reports 





> report at the following rates:— 


my personal appreciation to Mr. Kenny 
for that very fine report. As the re- 
port was developed in the executive 
committee, I tried to get a little more 
information as to just what the indi- 
vidual member of the individual paint 
club would profit by coming in under 
this plan. I think Mr. Kenny stressed 
it sufficiently so that I have a clearer 
picture than I did at the meeting. As 
I understand it, Mr. Kenny, every 
member of our industry is now privi- 
leged to join the credit men’s inter- 
change bureau and the plan doesn’t 
offer anything that we can’t get hold 
of today, but it does offer it at a lower 
cost. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kenny: It does offer something 
today that we haven't been able to get 
in the past. In the past, we have all 
been individually privileged to sub- 
scribe to a local credit men’s associa- 
tion, and through that we have also 


been privileged to subscribe to the 
national interchange bureau, which is 
a bureau of the National Association 
of Credit Men that collects payment 
performance throughout the country. 
We haven't had any means heretofore 
whereby, for the expense of a local 
credit men’s association membership 
and a national interchange service, 
we have also been able to get local 
group service, and we haven't had any 
mechanics heretofore that would col- 
lect the data that is accumulated at 
the local groups and make them avail- 
able for a subscriber to the national 
interchange. 

Take, for instance, in New York 
city, if you subscribe to the national 
interchange today and you are not a 
member of the local paint credit group, 
the course of credit information to 
you would be limited as far as New 
York suppliers are concerned, to the 
information that is furnished to the 
interchange bureau by twenty-two 
subscribers in the paint industry. You 
would not be able to get any informa- 
tion from paint’ suppliers beyond 
those twenty-two subscribers, where- 
as, if vou were a member of the Paint 
and Allied Group, where they have a 
membership of sixty-two, you would 
be able to get information that would 
be availed of on the particular account 
you are interested in, from any one or 
more of the sixty-two that sells that 
account. By bringing together’ the 
sixty-two in New York with the twen- 
ty-two in interchange, and bringing 
in other firms that are not subscribing 
to either service, we ought to be able 
to get a picture that may run any- 
where from 60 to 80 percent of the 
suppliers in New York city, and what 
prevails in New York city should pre- 
vail throughout the country. 

The only way our credit men on the 
smaller accounts can do a reasonably 
good job is to get as much of the 
payment performance information of 
the suppliers of a particular account 
as they possibly can. The more in- 
formation they can get, the more in- 
telligently can they render decisions 
and the less guessing they will have 
to do. 

Mr. Maston: Another question: 
This is brought before the convention 
for its endorsement. It has received 
the endorsement of the directors and 
of the executive committee. If the 
convention endorses it, how do we go 
to the club with it? In other words, 
are we going to have a paint group in 
this national interchange bureau known 
as a paint group? 

Mr. Kenny: Our program is along 
these lines: We will next year have 
our credit and collection committee. 
We intend to make it a larger and 
stronger committee so that we can 
touch more spots throughout the coun- 
try. We are going to ask the local 
paint credit clubs to organize a credit 
committee, and the local credit men’s 
association will be instructed to tie 
up with the national committee and 
the local paint committee to organize 
the groups locally, and the national in- 
terchange' service will tie up _ the 
groups. 

The success of the plan is entirely 
dependent upon the number of active 
members in the industry we can bring 
into the picture. 

Mr. Maston: Building up that ac- 
ceptance among the clubs, does that 
come through your committee? 

Mr. Kenny: We are going to do a 
sales job on that, collect data and put 
it out. 

Mr. Maston: I would like to say that 
personally I am very much in favor 
of the plan. I know the committee has 
done a wonderful job, and I move that 
the plan as submitted receive the en- 
dorsement of this convention, and its 
support. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

President Frayser: I think this is 
a subject vital to all of us. We would 
like to have a little more discussion 
of it, or if there are any questions 
that Mr. Kenny can answer for his 
committee, I am quite sure he will be 
glad to do so. The plan is a very 
comprehensive one, being used very 
successfully where it has been organ- 
ized, and tied in with the national 
service, and if there is any question 
that Mr. Kenny can enlighten any of 
you on, we will be glad to have you 
ask it. 

I think the subject is one of suficient 
importance that it should have a thor- 
ough discussion and that we should 
all take home with us a very clear 
understanding of just what this com- 
mittee it trying to accomplish for the 
industry. 


Mr. Uehlinger Urges Action 


Mr. Uehlinger: This is not an ex- 
periment. This committee has been 
able to obtain concessions from the 
Credit Men’s Association which during 
the course of the last twelve years we 
have not succeeded in doing. Natu- 
rally, there is competition in credit. 
The mercantile agencies, sensing the 
need for a more elaborate and accu- 
rate report, have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in order to de- 
velop such a system. They have hired 
two of the best men for the National 
Association of Credit Men, with the 
idea of someone appropriating the sys- 
tem of mechanical and automatic 
clearance. 
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; This system provides for the coupl- 
ing of the arteries of credit unknown to 
the debtor. It gives us an excellent 
picture of that man’s method of meet- 
ing his obligations, and if you have 
such a picture, from that picture you 
can ‘discover the elements of character 
and the capacity and capital of that 
particular debtor. Apart from any 
other condition, a hooking-up with the 
national organization like the National 
Association of Credit Men gives you 
a multitude of benefits which it is ab- 
solutely impossible to get in any other 
way. I refer to a million dollar fund 
they have for the prosecution of fraud- 
ulent debtors where a detective can be 
sent to any city in the United States 
Within twenty-four hours—a network 
of organizations, 132 in number, that 
can apprehend a criminal overnight. 

In a recent failure in New York, an 
assignment was made by a formerly 
well-honored merchant. He went about 
telling other paint dealers that they 
were foolish in meeting their obliga- 
tions—he was going to show them how 
to make a settlement of 10 cents or 
20 cents on the dollar, and he pro- 
ceeded to buy very heavily from 
twenty-four paint manufacturers in 
New York—I was one of them. 

On Monday he was into bankruptcy. 
On Friday afternoon there were de- 
tectives in Hartford, Connecticut. We 
discovered merchandise in five places 
in three days. He is now up for in- 
dictment. He offered 50 cents on the 
dollar, but I must say this: For the 
first time, a united effort on the part 
of the paint credit men of New York 
was such that twenty-four out of 
twenty-five creditors voted to take the 
100 cents on the dollar or nothing. The 
one objecting debtor was an insurance 
man who was able to cancel his policy 
and come out whole. . 

i want to say one word about re- 
ciprocal reports which may not be clear 
to some here. A lazy credit man who 
will file the reports that come auto- 
matically to his office will have a file 
in his office equal to the most exact- 
ing credit man in the industry. The 
mere filing of information received 
from the bureau will give you a rec- 
ord of the paying habits of all of 
your customers, and all that is nec- 
essary for you to do is to file this 
information which comes to you with- 
out expense. 

In any mercantile agency of the 
country, you pay tor every report you 
receive. Under this system, you pay 
for only a direct report which you es- 
tablish at your end. ‘ 

_You may answer a hundred inquiries 
of 100 manufacturers one day, and you 
get nothing in return. This system is 
self-balancing. Every time you give 
or impart credit information, what- 
ever the industry knows regarding that 
particular debtor comes to you auto- 
matically for your files, and you may 
not be selling him today, but you may 
be selling him next week, and you go 
to your files and you have there the 
information which is complete and cor- 
rect. 

One other word about speed, and I 
will be through. It is possible under 
the system now operating in New York, 
Chicago and other cities which Mr. 
Kenny mentioned, to obtain a tele- 
phone report in thirty minutes, so that 
while the salesman is appraising the 
worthiness of an account that he has 
established, you can deny with author- 
ity the worthiness of that particular 
account, 

I say, gentlemen, it has taken a great 
many years to bring this system to its 
present possibilities. I am sure that 
many of you will ask your credit men 
to look into this thing so that we might 
all benefit because the larger the sup- 
port of the system, the more complete 
will be your credit files. Whether or 
not your credit man plays golf, it is 
there in the files. 

I want to pay a very complete com- 
pliment to Mr. Kenny for the amazing 
work that has been done. This has 
given us something which hitherto we 
have been unable to get. I dare say 
that all of us will profit highly when 
we get together. 

I was recently in New Jersey on 
a survey, and I found three or four 
failures. The dealers there were dis- 
gusted with the methods of the manu- 
facturers for permitting distress mer- 
chandise to find its way into the hands 
of their customers. You compare that 
particular weakness, lack of credit or- 
ganization in New Jersey, with the 
efficiency of the case I cited where 
within two or three days we located 
merchandise, and we had the dealers 
in the neighborhood of the one who 
failed compliment us upon our work 
because what interest is it to a dealer 
to pay his bills when a neighbor gets 
away with ten cents in ten years or 
nothing at all. You have got to have 
the backbone, you have got to fight 
and you have got to stick together, 
and this is the means to do it. 

I thank you! 

President Frayser: Gentlemen, is 
there any further discussion on this 
matter? 


Mr. Arnstein’s Remarks 


Mr. Arnstein: This is one of the 
most complete systems that has ever 
been presented for adoption. We have 
tried it without the New York or the 
National Credit Men’s Association, as 
an individual group. We struggled 
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Highest Standard 


Lake Colors 
Fast Toner Lakes 
Fast Violets in Paste 
Dry and Pulp Colors 
Bone Black Drop Black 
Ivory Black 
Carbon Blacks 
Oxides, all shades 
Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Genuine Chremnitz Whites 
Aniline Colors 
Wood Stains 


Import — Export 
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along for many years and it entirely 
depended on the secretary employed 
at the time, while the group was 
working. The minute we were able to 
secure an efficient plan that handled 
the credit system properly, one of the 
two established credit information or- 
ganizations took him away from us. 
The result was that there weren't 
enough capable men around to be had 
every time it was really necessary to 
follow up the other man’s footsteps. 
It reverted back to the committees that 
were composed of manufacturers or 
business men in the industry, or the 
credit men, and they having sufficient 
work of their own, did the Best they 
could to help the matter along, and 
after about nine years of tireless ef- 
fort, and at great expense to some of 
us, particularly the ones who were in- 
terested in carrying through efficient- 
ly, we footed the bill ourselves a great 
many times while not having the co- 
operation of the entire industry in that 
particular town where I happened to 
be located. The result was that after 
careful study and hard struggle we 
decided that the only way that we 
could efficiently bring about a success- 
ful credit interchange would be 
through the New York Credit Men or 
the National Credit Men’s Association. 
It met with great opposition from the 
beginning, as we have tried it once 
before, and the independent group 
was lost, but now the plans have been 
laid perfect, and I am only sorry that 
a few of the reports that we are able 
to secure in New York through the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, 
through the special group, through 
the special paint group, aren’t pre- 
sented to a great many of you gentle- 
men, who don’t know how this thing 
is working. 

You may find anywhere from twenty 
to twenty-five responses to that re- 
port telling you how much the man 
owes past due, how he pays and 
whether he pays by notes or lets the 
notes go to protest. No names are 
mentioned. It is all sent to you by num- 
ber, and I urgently ask the gentlemen 
here at this convention please to ap- 
prove the plan as outlined to you by 
Mr. Kenny. 

It is the most comprehensive propo- 
sition that was ever put before a con- 
vention, and I believe that if we would 
be called upon to increase today our 
profits anywhere from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000, a great many men would 
get together and sit up hours and 
nights to study how to bring about 
that situation. There is put before 
us ready to accept, and I sincerely 
hope that we will unanimously accept 
the plan as outlined by Mr. Kenny! 
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President Frayser: I again urgé you 
to be brief in our discussions. This plan 
is quite comprehensive and will be 
presented to all of you for your infor- 
mation. 

Is there anyone else who has any- 
thing to say to this subject, briefly? 
Mr. Kenny and his committee, as well 
as the various bodies and committees 
of our organization, are very anxious 
to have this convention pass on this 
matter in a very constructive way, not 
only to accept it in a perfunctory sort 
of manner, but to take the message in 
such way to your own organization 
and to your local clubs, that we may 
receive the benefit which Mr. Kenny’s 
committee has made available to our 
organization. 

If there is no one else who has any- 
thing further to say on this question? 

Horace Felton: I don’t find Mr. 
Kenny’s report in the printed reports. 
Will we receive a copy of the report 
or must we wait for publication in the 
year book? 

Mr Kenny: The reason it was not 
included in the bulletin was because 
it had not been completed at the time 
it was printed. It was necessary for 
us to contact with every local credit 
men’s association in order to develop 
a particular deal for each city, but Mr. 
Horgan, I imagine, we could arrange 
to have copies of the report prepared 
and sent to the members. 

General Manager Horgan: Yes. 

Mr. Felton: It seems to me it is of 
much importance that we ought to get 
it into the hands of our membership 
as promptly as possible, and a year 
book not arriving until two or three 
months after the convention, doesn’t 
accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. Kenny: Mr. Horgan says that 
that will be taken care of. 

(Mr. Masten’s motion to adopt Mr. 
Kenny’s report was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

President Frayser: We will divert 
from our program just a little this 
morning and our next feature will be 
roll call, 

(The roll was answered by twenty 
clubs with a total representation of 
ninety.) 

(Announcements were made by Gen- 
eral Manager Horgan.) 

President Frayser: Our next pro- 
gram feature will be a guest whose 
time is limited, and we shall have to 
divert from our program to put him 
on next. 

This speaker is a very intimate 
friend of one of our very good mem- 
bers, and I should like very much if 
Mr. Trigg will introduce our next 
speaker. Is Mr. Trigg in the room? 

Ernest T. Trigg: We are very for- 
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tunate indeed today to have a man 
here from Washington to speak to us 
on general business conditions. Not 
only are we fortunate in having some- 
one from our seat of government, but 
we are especially favored in having 
a man who is connected with that de- 
partment of the government which, 
after all, is our department—one de- 
partment of our national setup to 
which we have the right to look and 
do look for constructive leadership in 
business affairs. 

Our speaker this morning has had 
a vast amount of experience in trade 
and commerce, not only nation-wide, 
but world-wide. I shall not take up 
your time, nor bore him by telling you 
about his college degrees and the uni- 
versities he has attended and things of 
that kind, because I think you all know 
that, but I do want to tell you that 
for over twenty years he has been a 
close student of business, commercial 
and industrial affairs throughout the 
world. During most of those twenty 
years, he has been connected with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, as a part of the Department of 
Commerce of the Government. I think 
many of us have had occasion to come 
in contact with Dr. Klein in his work 
as the head of that bureau. I want to 
say from my own experience that we 
never went to Dr. Klein and to his bu- 
reau without getting prompt and ac- 
curate information, and the help and 
the co-operation which we desired, and 
now, as Assistant Secretary of the 
department itself, co-operating with 
Mr. Lamont as the head of that de- 
partment, he is in a position to take 
even a broader view and a bigger re- 
sponsibility in the business affairs of 
this country and of the world. 

Dr. Klein comes to us, ladies and 
gentlemen, this morning, at a good 
deal of sacrifice to himself. The de- 
mands upon his time, both so far as 
his departmental work is concerned 
and to appear at various places in a 
speaking way, are such that he finds 
it impossible to match them up, but 
he has set aside other things to come 
down here this morning to talk to us 
for a little while on the subject of 
“What Price Prosperity” and it is with 
very great pleasure at this time that 
I do not introduce Dr. Klein to you, 
but, Dr. Klein, I want to present the 
paint industry to you! 


Address by 
Dr. Julius Klein 


Dr. Julius Klein: You know, in spite 
of those all too generous remarks from 
my good friend, Mr. Trigg, we bureau- 
crats in Washington are under no il- 
lusions as ‘to what the taxpayer really 
does think of us, especially in these try- 
ing times. Whenever any of us ventures 
forth from the seclusion of our red tape 
jungles down on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, he is usually asked if he has heard 
the one about the government employee 
who consulted his physician about an 
operation. When finally they came to the 
question of the effect of the anaesthetic, 
the young man said, “How long after I 
take this anaesthetic will I be able to 
think rationally?’’ The medico eyed the 
poor little bureaucrat rather pityingly and 
said, “Young man, you are expecting an 
awful lot of an anaesthetic.” 

Be that as it may, we really are very 
keenly conscious down in the seat of the 
government of the difficulties which busi- 
ness is having these trying times. We 
have been following keenly and sympa- 
thetically the ups and downs, mostly 
downs, unfortunately, of the business 
curve. We have felt, perhaps, the prox- 
imity of it rather abruptly within the 
last few days when some member of 
Congress made the proposition that gov- 
ernment salaries, including those of Con- 
gressmen, would be cut ten percent. Some 
wit remarked on that at once that when 
the politicians proposed to cut their own 
salaries, that isn't depression, that is the 
millenium. 

But we watched the horizon closely to 
see whether we couldn't discover some 
signs of improvement here and _ there. 
Once in awhile we have heard actually of 
some paint companies that were going 
concerns On closer scrutiny, however, 
we found that they were going but they 
didn’t know exactly where. The situa- 
tion is frankly beclouded. Difficulties 
seem to pile up with monotonous regu- 
larity. Only yesterday, the public life of 
this nation suffered an irreparable blow, 
one that was felt and. will be felt more 
and more keenly by the business com- 
munity of the country, because Senator 
Morrow’s mind was peculiarly fitted to 
our present trials. We need more of just 
the sort of calm, incisive thinking which 
he has been able to give and his frequent 
visits to Washington in the last few 
weeks have been of immeasurable help to 
the President and to many others who 
were favored with his very wise counsels. 
I can well appreciate, and I am sure you 
ean, why many of the politicians down 
there didn’t quite understand him. They 
ean’t very well understand a man who 
can sit in the Senate a whole year and not 
talk. He was devoted to more serious 
efforts. 

When It Will End 


He said one of the wisest things I think 
that has been said on the depression and 
its general prospect for alleviation. Some- 
one asked him, not long ago, when it 
would end, and he said, “About two 
months before I hear of it.” 

Well, now, that requires a little ex- 
planation. What he had in mind was a 
very serious, sober truth which right now 
should be much more widely appreciated 
than it has been. He meant simply this, 
that because of the enormous complexity 
of American industry, it is impossible for 
anyone to know the prospect, the actual 
status of industry as of this moment, this 
day or even this week. In other words, 


although you may know the position of 
your own firm, perhaps may have some 
rather accurate impressions of the status 
of your immediate competitors or others, 
so far as being able to answer the ques- 
tion on how business is in this country 
today, we won't know what it is for at 
least three, four, five or six weeks. 

The statistics on the position of indus- 
try this week will not be available in 
many instances for weeks and even 
months to come, and for that reason when 
one hears at the moment expressions of 
the most pessimistic variety, I ask directly 
on what is that gloom based; is it some- 
thing historical, is it something that 
happened several weeks ago? Statistics 
are being released as to the number of 
bank failures, as to the reports of com- 
panies, as to our foreign trade and many 
of them lie far back, as far back as last 
spring or even last year. 

Let me give you one illustration of the 
misleading character of that assumption 
that we know now what business is now. 
According to our statisticians (and I 
don’t want to stress their findings too im- 
plicitly ; someone very appropriately re- 
marked that if all the statisticians and 
analyists and business prognosticators 
were laid end to end, it would be a good 
thing for business) and according to the 
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best calculations the downward trend of 
the depression ended last January. That 
doesn’t mean the depression is over by 
any means. It simply means that the 
downward curve stopped very abruptly 
last January. Since then, we have been 
bumping along the bottom of a rather 
broad valley, not a very pleasant process, 
but nevertheless, one that at least has 
the satisfaction of indicating that we 
are in the second stage of this doleful ex- 
perience, the third being, of course, the 
upward ascent. 

We didn’t know that we had touched 
bottom last January until March. It 
wasn't unti! statistics became available 
in the early part of March that it became 
quite clear that that first terrific down- 
ward trend had ended, and correspond- 
ingly, we probably will not know (and 
this is what the Senator had in mind 
when he said he wouldn't know when the 
depression would end until two months 
after it was over) when that upward 
trend begins, so far as the business of 
the nation is concerned, until six weeks 
or even more after it has already gotten 
under way 

And so, with these various prognosti- 
cations as to the downward trend or the 
horrible situation of the picture at the 
moment, just bear in mind that fact, that 
the completeness of the picture cannot be 
definitely established until some weeks 
after any given date. 


Need for Individual Effort 


That brings me to what seems to me 
really the nub of this whole question as 
to the acceleration of the recovery. We 
hear much of great schemes and plans 
and programs, world-comprehensive in 
many cases, vast movements almost cos- 
mie in their proportions But in the last 
analysis, this business situation is going 
to improve only when, as and if we have 
individua! effort, effort on the part of in- 
dividual companies, of individual indus- 
tries, to put their own houses in order. 

We have had, I am afraid, in the last 
few months too much of the “Let George 
do it’ manner of thinking, too much of, 
“Well, this is something that Washing- 
ton should worry about,” or ‘Let us pass 
the buck for some super commission or 
some great group of all-seeing minds.” 
Business improvement, like charity, be- 
gins at home. 

Now I am quite ready to grant that 
larger planning is valuable; it does help 
We have got to have it We must not for 
a moment think of absolving our public 
servants, our great leaders of industry in 
the mass, from their responsibilities as 
well. But, unless and until we can be 
sure that each individual industry and 
each plant is doing its best to put its own 
house in order, we are going to have a 
delay, a costly delay, in recovery. 

That introspection is unpleasant at 
times We are gradually getting more 
and more of it. It is rather gratifying 
down there in the listening post, in the 
Department of Commerce, to hear from 
one industry after another, of the things 
that they are doing individually, to make 
sure that all possible preventable wastes 
are being eliminated, that definite 
measures are taken by companies and by 
industries to put their houses in order. 


Work of the Paint Industry 


You have just cause to be proud of 
the effort which your industry is making 
in that. connection, particularly through 
your trade association under Mr. Horgan’s 
valuable direction there, and we are very 
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happy to have him down in Washington 
so he can collaborate closely with us. 
You are making a number of definite con- 
tributions. 

It has been the habit on the part of 
a lot of cynics, foreigners and a number 
of souls who describe themselves as 
Americans but who don’t quite fit up to 
that category in this country, to lament 
the gregariéusness of the American busi- 
nessman. He loves to get together and 
parade himself in Rotary clubs and Ki- 
wanis and conventions and what not, to 
bedeck himself with badges and listen to 
dreary speeches and go to endless ban- 
quets and so on. In the eyes of these 
unhappy cynics, that is just too bad; it 
is one of the things that show the inade- 
quacy of American civilization and social 
disintegration. As a matter of cold, hard 
fact, it is gradually dawning on a lot of 
people that that instinct toward organiza- 
tion, that gregariousness, that zeal of the 
American businessman to get together, 
has been one of the invaluable saving 
factors that has kept us from a far 
worse plight in the last two years than 
we would otherwise have had. 

One of the very reasons, I am firmly 
convinced, why we have been able to 
weather this storm with much less dis- 
tress than even in 1921, and far more of 
course than in 1907, or 1893, to take only 
the last three major depressions in our 
history, one of the major distinctions 
that we have at this time which has been 
of such great help to us, has been the 
presence of some seventeen thousand 
business organizations all over this coun- 
try—trade associations, chambers of com- 
merce, service clubs of one sort or an- 
other, better business bureaus, and so on 
down the line—where business men have 
been able to get together and plan for 
effective action. We didn’t begin to have 
that set-up in any of the preceding crises 
to which I have referred That is one 
of the very reasons why we have been 
able to hold together as we have this 
time, with far fewer casualities, and one 
of the reasons why, in my firm convic- 
tion, that we are going to come out of 
this one quicker and more solidly than we 
have out of any of the previous ones. 

John Burns, the great British labor 
leader, some years ago visited an insane 
asylum and was much impressed by the 
fact that there were very few keepers 
around, and he asked the superintendent 
about it. He said, ‘“‘What is the idea? 
Here you have two thousand of these un- 
happy persons here, and only about 
twenty keepers. What would happen if 
all those lunatics got together?” And 
the headman said, “Well, just count on 
one thing—lunatics don’t collaborate,”’ but 
business men ought to, at least, some of 
them ought to. Let us hope we aren't 
all headed for the asylums yet. That 
really is of fundamental importance, as 
you have observed in your own industry. 
The assistance rendered to esprit de corps, 
to morale, is tremendous. Remember the 
large part that is played in the later 
stages of every depression of this inten- 
sity and duration, in keeping up spirit. 
One of the things that caused the whole- 
sale panic in the latter part of 1907 and 
1908, and even more in 1893 and 1894, 
was the disintegration entirely of the 
morale of industry, the panic that pos- 
sessed them all, and the reason, I think, 
largely, was that there were no vehicles 
for getting together, comparing their re- 
spective woes, discovering that, after all, 
there were some things to be thankful 
for. Let us stick togteher, so that we 
don’t fall apart and pass off one by one. 


Expansion in Paint Industry 

Your experience in the last six or eight 
years is thoroughly typical of that of all 
industry in passing through such a grave 
trial such as this. You had in the pre- 
depression boom years an extraordinary 
expansion of your industry, due partly, 
of course, to the widespread growth of 
industrial plants all over through the 
boom period of 1927, ’28 and ’29, due 
also, perhaps, to the general zeal for the 
improvement of appearances. We had 
gotten away, apparently, from the gaunt 
parsimony of the plug tobacco age, and 
we were beginning to think about beauti- 
fying our homes and bringing in the very 
helpful, soothing stimulant of color. 

But during that whole period there was, 
we must admit, an orgy of intemperate 
selling and of intemperate buying, as 
well as, of course, and consequently of 
production. You had frantic attempts tu 
keep up with the mad dance, the multi- 
plication of can sizes, a variation and ex- 
pansion of the chromatic scales which 
were so bulging with varieties as to make 
the well-known aurora borealis almost 
fade out with shame. Our kitchens went 
rainbow and our B.D.V.’s as well. 


You had, as a result, a hopeless in- 
crease in sizes and varieties of contain- 
ers, variations of color, which made for 
just one thing, and that w%s an appalling 
accumulation of overstocking. 

We have learned at least one lesson 
out of this unhappy experience, and that 
is, the imperative necessity of ruthless 
vigilance on the inventory, strict main- 
tenance of that even balance as between 
stock and production on the one hand 
and outlet and market on the other. Be- 
eause, after all, profits in business have 
no necessary relation to the volume of 
busines The purpose of business, as I 
am afraid I have said all too many times, 
isn’t busy-ness—it isn’t just being busy; 
it is keeping the cash register busy. That 
is the important thing. Unless you have 
that function full time, all the rest of 
the activity of the rumbling trucks and 
loading up of order books is so much lost 
motion. So that the maintenance of that 
equilibrium between production and dis- 
tribution is the real essence of profitable 
industry. It isn’t the volume necessarily 
of production; it isn’t the volume neces- 
sarily of distribution; it is the main- 
tenance of that invaluable equilibrium 
and that can only be possible with con- 
stant, tireless vigilance on this factor of 
inventory. , 


Watching the Inventory 


We have been making some analyses of 
that element in the retail field where, as 
you can well appreciate the necessity for 
education is even more acute, perhaps, 
than in the larger, better organized ele- 
ments of the business picture. We have 
found in all too many cases, in analyzing 
the affairs of unhappy retailers, had they 














been grocers or hardware dealers, or even 
paint dealers, an unfortunate failure to 
appreciate the necessity of watching the 
inventory. 

Our investigators went down into the 
basement of a grocery store out in Louis- 
vills in the course of our survey of that 
trade in that thriving city and were 
amazed to discover the place was just 
packed solid with cases of all sorts. The 
man really had, as a matter of face, a 
museum. He didn’t have an inventory 
down there of salable groceries but an- 
tique speciments of all varieties, and that 
was, of course, one of the chief troubles 
in his unhappy plight. We asked him 
what about it? He said, “They are per- 
fectly safe down there, a nice dry cellar 
that doesn’t affect me in the least bit.” 

He was very much like that moun- 
taineer down in Tennessee who was visited 
by a social worker. The social worker 
was horrified to discover that he had a 
lot of pigs down in the cellar and he 
asked him if he didn’t think that was 
unhealthy. The mountaineer said, “Un- 
healthy? Not a bit. I haven't lost a pig 
in five years.” The inventory can be 
very unhealthy to the inhabitant of the 
establishment without his realizing it. 

You have been fortunate, as I have 
said, in the broad, general advance of 
your industry, taking the longer view 
of it. The expansion of these past fifteen 
years indicates clearly what a_ well-or- 
ganized effort can bring about. You have 
increased the per capita consumption of 
your products from $1.37 for every mem- 
ber of our population in 1914, to $4.68 in 
1929, and even with all sorts of allow- 
ances for advance in prices, it is still 
very evident that you have made the 
American people paint-conscious, and at 
the same time you have laid a ground- 
work for a solid, enduring industry. Your 
products during that time have increased 
in gross value 328 percent. That ts al- 
most a record for any of the older indus- 
tries of the country. In the meanwhile, 
the wages that you have paid have in- 
creased in gross volume 315 percent but 
the number of your wage earners has in- 
creased only 81 (percent. Ejighty-one per- 
cent is an increase in total wages of 315 
percent. In other words, the net com- 
pensation per worker has evidently in- 
creased substantially, undoubtedly due to 
the fact that you have improved your 
machinery equipment generally, and you 
have better factory management 
Example of Paint Association 


Your association has set an example 
which I think the country as a whole has 
good reasen to be proud of. Right in 
this present emergency, you have gone 
right ahead in collaborating with the 
President's emergency employment estab- 


lishment. You have been working on 
various schemes to keep the maximum 
number of your workers on payrolls, at 


least part time, and I was very pleased 
to notice in the reports issued just a few 
days ago by Mr. Gifford’s organization, 
that two-thirds of your employers indi- 
cated that there would probably be no 
further substantial layoff of personne). 
The fine collaboration which you are ren- 
dering with our building and housing 
work—we are delighted indeed that Mr. 
Trigg of your group is able to assist us 
down there in laying plans for that re- 
covery of that key industry—the meet- 
ings that are being held almost daily 
down there will culminate in the build- 
ing and housing conference the first week 
in December, and that is, I think, one of 
the most substantial contributions that 
can be made to the recovery not simply 
of our own industry, but of industry 
throughout the country, because of the 
vital importance of building for industries 
everywhere. 

It was pointed out to me just the other 
day by Clarence Woolley of the American 
Radiator Company that the curve of the 
building industry has a rather unusual 
significance when placed with that of 
business as a whole. The building in- 
dustry began to be depressed several 
months before the stock market crash in 
October of 1929. Shortage of money 
which was taking these high, wide and 
fancy flops in the stock market drew it 
away from the more sober, sensible in- 
dustries, notably building, and _ conse- 
quently building went into its slump al- 
most a year before the stock market 
break. Conversely, Mr. Woolley and many 
others who have been following the in- 
dustry closely tell me that the sooner we 
get that building curve turning up, the 
quicker are we likely to see the general 
upward trend in business as a whole. 

Hence, the efforts which we are con- 
centrating on that industry and in par- 
ticular on the side of finance. The Presi- 
dent's recent efforts are focusing more 
and more in that field in the arrangement 
of more sensible financing. ‘Therein lies 
the key spot, one might almost say, of 
the rehabilitation of that widespread and 
vital field in our whole business organiza- 
tion 

Betterment of Trade Statistics 


You have been making another contri- 
bution. Two years ago, when I had the 
pleasure of speaking to you in Washing- 
ton, that was just about ten days before 
the bottom fell out of things-—I don’t 
know whether there is any necessary re- 
lationshin between what I say in the 
middle of October and what happened the 
last week in October—but at that time I 
ventured to suggest the necessity of an 
even more intensive effort toward the bet- 
terment of your trade statistics, and I am 
very happy to say that we have noticed a 
material improvement on the part of your 
industry in that regard, because in many 
respects the consumption of paint is a 
most valuable indicator not simply as to 
the welfare of your own establishments 
but as a key to the rehabilitation of busi- 
ness as a whole. It is an excellent index 
of the trend of things. That was one 
reason why we were most anxious to have 
you improve your statistical facilities, so 
that we might know more accurately just 
what is going on. 

Of course, as I said before, I don’t 
want to overstress the value of figures. 
They are utterly useless unless they are 
studied and carefully applied in each in- 
dividual case. Figues don't lie, but liars 
can figure, and we mustn't assume that 
the mere collection of statistics solves the 
problem, not a bit of it. It is just like 
piling up a lot of tools; they are useless 
unless they are put to very good purpose. 

Only yesterday afternoon, T had a wery 
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SEA-GOING CONVENTION 


next time... 


R. CHAIRMAN! Open your convention as New York Harbor 

fades in the distance . . . continue it as you take your fill of 
playing, sightseeing and typical British luxury in Bermuda, the 
favorite play place of all the world. 


There’s an idea for your next convention. Two super-luxury liners 
are at your service —the new 28,060-ton turbo-electric ‘‘Monarch of 
Bermuda,”’ (in service Autumn, 1931) and the completely remodeled 
25,750-ton ‘‘BERMUDA,”’ now accomodating 700 passengers —ready to 
transport your entire group in true Trans-atlantic elegance . 
Grand Social Halls, large and small assembly rooms, private meet- 
ing rooms for executive conferences . . . ready to mix pleasure with 
business in spacious, lavish lounges, verandah cafes, swimming pools, 
gymnasiums and the largest sport decks afloat. 


In Bermuda, you can carry on at a number of hotels, including the 
new St. George, with its swimming pool, private beach and private 
golf course, and the famous Bermudiana, built in a lovely tropical 
garden facing directly on Hamilton Harbor. 


The ‘‘Ayes’’ have it! Get started now . . . find out about the special 
low all-expense convention rates! 


For information apply CONVENTION DEPARTMENT 


FURNESS 


Bomuda Line 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) 565 Fifth Ave., New York 


or any Authorized agent 


BERMUDA 


is only 
48 hours 
away 


BOOK NOW 
FOR 1932 








fact We 
as I men- 


good illustration of that very 
made a study some time a 
tioned, of the retail grocery business in 
Louisville. Due to the very splendid 
collaboration of the chamber of commerce 
and other agencies in that city, we were 
able to carry on a complete analysis of 





’ 


what ailed that industry. The important 
Tact is that the results of that survey, 
Vital though they have been for the 


grocery industry—and incidentally, let me 
just give you one specific example of how 
important those results were: In 1930, the 
bankruptcies of independent grocers in 





that city were 75 per cent below what 
they were in the prosperous year, 1929. 
That is what I mean by the application 
of statistics. The year 1930 wasn’t the 
very best year we have had in the last 
decade or two by a long shot ut here 
is the interesting thing I found out over 
in Philadelphia yesterday § afternoon— 
that those statistics have been very use- 
ful to other lines of industry and trade 
as well. I found a far-sighted manu- 
facturer of a certain type of metal equip- 
ment of value in retail establishments, 
who by careful study of those figures, 


directly and on his own evidence, had se- 
cured in one recent month, $50,000 of 
new business which he never would have 
had unless he had the foresight to tackle 
those particular statistics and he is go- 
ing right after it more and more. So 
that when an analysis if made of the wel- 


fare of any one business at this particu- 
lar time, let us not be too sure that its 
benefits are to be concentrated in one 
single line of trade. 

We made a study of a_ wholesale 
grocery business some time ago and put 
the resultant facts into a rather elemen- 
tary geography, because the task there 
involved the analysis of the distribution 
observation of the wholesaling of grocer- 
ies, and we discovered the fact which 
many had suspected long before, that 
from the wholesale grocer’s point of view, 
the business map of the United States 
doesn't consist of 48 states at all; it con- 
sists of about 183 states, and many of the 
political states disappear from that map 
entirely. There is no state of Nevada 
on that map, for example The whole- 
saling of groceries in the area that is 
known as Nevada on the political map, 
consists of about four great wholesaling 

s, the capitals of each of which lie 





outside the area of what we know as 
Nevada. 

That very simple truth enables the 
wholesale grocer today to plan his mer- 
chandising far more intelligently, instead 
of going blind and attempting to dis- 
tribute in that particular commonwealth 
from the city, we will say, of Reno, 
(which although it may be a center of 
certain great industries in this country, 
is not a major capital for the distribution 


of wholesale 


Wide Value of Analyses 


which we in- 
elementary 


groceries). 


That 
corporated in a 


particular analysis 
perfectly 


geography book, has been of invaluable 
use to the manufacturers and wholesale 
distributors of groceries, but I was told 


just the other day by a big lumber opera- 


tor that it was of even greater use to 
him. He said, “After all, the grocers 
may know something about their grocery 
business, but a lumber man has a_ lot 
more sense than a grocery man and he 
knows how to use that kind of informa- 
tion.” And so it goes right down the 
line. 

A careful application of specific in- 
formation of that type can render invalu- 


able service in dollars and cents to every 
industry which has the foresight to apply 
information of that sort to its own pur- 
poses. 


Remember, after all, that depreciations 


are caused by booms Felix Warburg 
never said a wiser word then when he 
observed, when asked what to do about 


depressions, “Sit on the bulge; keep down 
these hectic gyrations, these inflationary 
skyrocketing performances which come, 
unhappily, at fairly frequent intervals. 
The more we do to restrain that type of 
loose and careless thinking and planning, 
the more likely are we to minimize the 
disastrous drop that comes inevitably 
after every such inflationary expansion.” 

The maintenance of this equilibrium, 
keeping down the bulge, is, as I said be- 
fore, primarily a job of calm and sober 
planning to maintain the equilibrium, to 
be sure that we aren’t exceeding in plant 
expansion the reasonable needs and de- 
mands of the market. 


I heard, the other day, of a paint manu- 
facturer, let us say, a paint and varnish 
manufacturer, who very proudly boasted 


of the fact that this was a great day, a 


big anniversary day in their plant. They 
were producing that day their ten mil- 
lionth barrel of, let us say, collapsible 
shellac or something of that sort, where- 
upon his friend, listening, remarked, 
“Well! You don’t say! Ten million 
But who is going to buy that million?” 


The manufacturer said, ‘Well, that doesn’t 
mil- 


make any difference—it is our ten 

lionth, isn’t it?” , 
That kind of thinking is the cause of 

so much of our distress and, unhappily, 


it still persists in far too many otherwise 


sensible circles. 
Fate of the Dinosaurs 


As I think I remarked to you some two 
years ago, whenever a manufacturer with 
that state of mind comes down to Wash- 
ington, we try to take him, figuratively 
speaking, gently by the hand and march 
him down to our natural history museum, 
where we have what Mr. Hoover calls our 
famous dead zoo. It is notable for its 
great collection of dinosaurs—the finest 
collection in the world. Thy were the 
original “big boys” of biology. They had 
this idea of mass production down pat, 
and that is one reason why every one of 
them has been dead, and completely dead, 
for several million years, because all of 
the mass was below their ears. There is 
a great lesson in biology there for many a 
manufacturer—I won't say necessarily in 
the paint, oil and varnish field, but per- 
haps in many others. 

You made another notable contribution 
toward the general elevation of your ideas, 


and that was the farsighted campaign 
which you launched some years ago in 
connection with your raw material re- 


quirements, specifically the tung oil proj- 
ect, and which we in the Commerce De- 
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partment have been very happy to have a 


very modest part. 

Having in mind today the stress and 
trial and trouble that is on all over the 
world, public disorders, civil wars, and 
floods, to say nothing of currency col- 


lapses, certainly this move toward a more 
orderly and varied distribution of sources 
of raw material was very solid, far- 
sighted planning. 

Of course, your domestic supplies aren't 
yet available in any great quantity, but 
at least you have made provision, so that 
in the course of time at least one im- 
portant need of your industry will be less 
dependent upon the vagaries of faroff, 
foreign sources than it has been hitherto. 

I must not fail at this time particularly 
to commend your organization also for 
the fine example that you have set in your 
efforts to curb unfair competition. The 
work which you have launched there in 
analyzing various types of practices, par- 
ticularly commercial bribery, is a very 
notable contribution. In such times as 
this, of course, the structure of business 
ethics is very gravely strained and im- 
paired. The desperation for business 
brings on the imperative necessity of 
rather extreme expedients, and particu- 
larly for that reason is it of the utmost 
importance that the standards of business 
behavior must be maintained. Once more, 
you are making a notable contribution 
which other industries might well follow 
to their profit. 


Problems of Distribution 


The outstanding problem, it really does 
seem to me, of the industry at this time, 
is the improvement of mechanisms of 
distribution. I hesitate to harp on that 
topic, but the more one analyzes oun 
business difficulty at this time, the more 
one is convinced that if we could match 
in the field of distribution the great ad- 
vance in technique which is evident in 
the field of production, if we can have the 
engineers of selling, of market analysis, 
comparable to those whom we have very 


fortunately, and have had for years, in 
our laboratories and in our plant man- 
agement, I think we would be in far 
better plight than we are at the present 
time. 

Zemember that the picture on that 
score has only now become rather defi- 
nitely in focus Up until this year we 
didn’t know precisely what the character 
of our whole distribution problem was, 
for the simple reason that we never had 
had until 1930, a census of that most 
vital element in our whole business or- 
ganization. We have known for years 
all about production, clear back to the 
beginnings of the Republic, about for- 
estry and manufactures and mining we 
have known for a_ similar number »f 
generations, all about consumption and 
the consumers—where they were, how 
many there were, even what color they 
were, and whether they were married or 
not—and what not, but when it came to 
that most important picture of all, the 
tying up of thise two elements. how the 
results of production are transmitted to 
the consumer, we hadn't the faintest ac- 
curate idea. We made wild guesses—we 


guessed on the volume of retailing. for 
example, and we missed it only by about 
twelve or fourteen billion dollars. The 
total was presumed to be somewhere in 
the vicinity of forty billion. As a matter 
of fact, the figures revealed fifty-three 
billion dollars. <A thirteen billion dollar 
miss is a very considerable one, even for 
a country of this size 

When you add to that fifty-three bil- 
lion of retailing, seventy-three billion of 
wholesaling (it is true, of course, the 
same commodities are involved, but that 
is a measure of our total distribution 
problem) you have the astounding total 
of one hundred and twenty-three billion 
dollars 

If you assume that 
that is waste, only 10 
preventable loss, and that is a 
mate, you have there twelve or thirteen 
billion dollars tossed nonchalantly out 
of the window every year. If you were 
to translate that amount into jobs, at— 
let us say—even the very low figure of 
$5 a day, you would hire ten million men 
for a year, and what would happen to 
our unemployment problem if we had a 
more orderly system of distribution? That 
is why it seems to me it is of supreme 
importance that we focus our attention 
more on that problem. 


Slipshod Selling 


But what is it, you may say? Just 
what do you mean by wastes in distribu- 
tion? For one thing, slipshod selling. 
carelessness, overselling poor markets 


only 10 percent of 
percent of it is 
low esti- 


and underselling good ones. There may 
have been some excuse for a failure to 
know what the good ones and the bad 
ones were before 1930, but there is ab- 
solutely no excuse today, with perfectly 
mountainous piles of accurate data on 


consumer operations all over the country 
as the result of this census to which I 
have just had reference. 

There is no excuse for such things as 
this, to give you one concrete example 
of a wholesale paint dealer in Upper New 
York State, who was very proud of the 
coverage that he had in that area—so 
proud in fact that he was quite ready to 
let us have his figures for the benefit of 
more unenlightened competitors to show 
them just how it should be done, and he 
did have an appalling coverage up there, 
in fact, too much so. He covered the 
place so well that he covered profits along 
with everything else. One small village 
where he got $400 worth of business a 
year, was canvassed by twenty-three sales 
day visits by the traveling salesman 
every year, and you and I know what 
a determined salesman can do in his ex- 
pense account when he sets his mind to 
it for twenty-three days as against the 
profits on $400 worth of business. 

That is slipshod selling. The company 
didn’t realize it because they were mak- 
ing money elsewhere, but was there any 
justification whatever for throwing it 
away in the other direction? Not a bit 
of it! 


How Profits Were Wasted 


Still another example of slipshod sell- 
ing! Out in the western part of the 
country, we were asked to review the af- 
fairs of a great wholesale hardware job- 
ber, covering some twenty states, and 
they grow the states pretty big out there, 





back and forth and up and down, so that 
that was a considerable territory. Eighty- 
five percent of his business was in three 
states and he was making good money 
there, but the remaining 15 percent was 
spread out all over seventeen states, and 
he was losing there a large portion of 
the money that he was making in the 
other three states We asked him what 
in the world he meant by that kind of 
performance. He wasnt in business, he 
was in philanthropy; he didn’t know it 
and he rather shamefacedly confessed 
that he had a suspicion that something 
was wrong there, but his grandfather had 
covered those twenty states and his grand- 
father was a very good sales manager 
and he wasn't going to admit that he 
was any worse off than his distinguished 
ancestor. That type of ancestor-worship 
was all right in the reign of Confucius, 
but it has no application in present-day 
American business. 

Genealogy has got no direct part in the 
furtherance of American business inter- 
ests. 

There are times when genealogy can be 
very embarrassing. I heard of the so- 
cial dowager—probably you have heard of 
her, too—who hired one of these genealo- 






gists to go out and get material for the 
family tree. She paid him a thousand 
dollars. He came back after a week and 
wanted $5,000 to keep still about what 


he had found out. But the old lady was 
very curious, of course, and inquired as 
to just what this was that had been un- 
earthed and unfortunately there had been 
one of her distinguished predecessors who 
had wound up by being electrocuted at 
Sing Sing for good and sufficient reasons. 
They pondered on that fact for a while as 
to just how they would handle this rather 
unpleasant detail in the family record, 
and finally they decided to enter it as 
“this distinguished individual occupied the 
chair of applied electricity in a great pub- 
lic institution.” 

As I said before, genealogy is a rather 
risky thing to mix too closely with busi- 


ness. Fortunately, we in America have 
not suffered the appalling dead hand of 
nepotism of that type, such as has been 


labored under by many of our European 
industries. We have far less of that, but 


here and there it does begin to creep 
in and it is a thing which must. be 
watched American business can move 
forward on its own merits and on the 
merits of its immediate operators and 
executives and directors and not on the 
merits of their venerable predecessors 


New Types of Customers 
There is another very vital and im- 
portant reason for much closer scrutiny 
of our distributive operations these days, 


and that is that we are confronted with 
an entirely new type of consumer. Fru- 
gality is the watchword today, and the 


ladies—who incidentally buy about 85 per 
cent of the commodities sold at retail— 
have had a throwback not simply as to 
their millinery to the good Mid-Victor- 
ian era, but also as to their buying 
habits. The women of today are buying 
not as their mothers and sisters did, but 
as their grandmothers did. They are in- 
quiring very pointedly as to the values 
and merits of products. There is no 
longer the slipshod, nonchalance of “Well, 
we will take a try at this,” or “Let us 
try that out!" The consumer is in com- 
mand at this time, and the quicker that 
American industry and American mer- 
chandising appreciate that fact, the bet- 
ter. It can no longer indulge itself in the 
old “take-it-or-leave-it" frame of mind. 
AS your “save the surface’ campaign 
pointed out so vividly and accurately a 
couple of years ago, unfortunately up to 











that time paint was being bought, not 
sold, and there is a profound difference 
in those two  operations—paint being 
bought, not sold—and for that very rea- 
son in these days when the consumer 
steps up to the counter, she is in very 


much of a “show me” frame of mind, and 
genuine effort has got to be made to pro- 
vide service, to provide intelligent sales- 
manship. 

The drive which 
face” campaign put 
the improvement of 
one of the notable contributions toward 
the betterment of one of the appalling 
wastes in our distributive mechanism. The 
report on that occasion, you may recall, 
was rather disastrous. The ten categories 
on which retail clerks were classified, 
showed that in eight of the ten, the show- 
ing, as the committee said and as I re- 
member it’ at that time, was from poor 
to terrible—those were their words. Hap- 
pily, there has been a material improve- 
ment now, but there still is room for even 
more intensive effort so that when a dis- 
criminating customer comes to the counter 
these days, she doesn’t just simply want 
a can of paint, she wants information as 
to what it will do and intelligent informa- 


“save the 
that time for 
sales personnel was 


your 
on at 


sur- 


tion. She hopes to meet a reasonably tidy 
clerk. Perhaps it won't be necessary for 
you to canvas Hollywood and take over 


unemployed sheiks and put them into your 
paint stores, but at the same time, she is 
no longer going to tolerate the old type 
of besmeared, non-committal, lackadais- 
ical salesman. 


Markets Are Shifting 


_ Then, too, there is this other element 
in the distributive picture for the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler particularly, 


of the amazingly swift changes in our 
distribution map. Markets are shifting 
and anyone who bases his market pro- 


grams on data collected two years ago or 
even two or three months ago, may suffer 


Serious loss without realizing it. Con- 
Stant changes are going on in our whole 


distributive mechanism. 

_Let me give you one specific illustra- 
tion. Far-sighted manufacturers in a 
dozen lines are watching vigilantly the 
trend of these new concrete roads, the 
plans that are being made incidental to 


unemployment for the construction of new 
roads, because they realize that the man 
who gets there first where these roads 
are going and establishes a reputation for 
his products is going to have a material 
advantage over the next one who waits 
until the road is already covered with 
whizzing trucks and then finds that his 
competitors have gotten there before him 
and entrenched themselves 

Our whole business map is undergoing 
the most drastic changes as a result of 
all of these new vehicles for transporta- 
tion, not simply roads but pipe lines 
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according 
products 


and, 
other 


transmitting gas and oil, 
to some technicians, even 
in the very near future 

More particularly the amazing spread 
of the power network is creating new 
centers of industry. One of the astonish- 
ing things that came out of our census 
of manufacturers (which hasn't yet inci- 
dentally been very fully reviewed because 
of the incompleteness of the picture) has 
been the migration from the city back 
into the country of industry along these 
#reat, new power lines. And with 41 per- 
cent of the paint in this country sold te 
industries, as our figures have reveaied, it 
is of supreme importance to your industry 
to watch the trends of these new in- 
dustrial expansions. 

If somebody were to 
still another change in our business map— 
what the busiest airport in the world 
was in a recent month (and the air limes 
are having a profound influence again 
on the map of American business) you 
would probably well possibly Le Bourget 
in Paris or Croyden in London or Chi- 
cago or Roosevelt Field. As a matter 
of fact, it was Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas City and Dallas were very close 
seconds, Those are new centers, and they 
are going to mean on our business map, 
a decade hence, exactly what the de- 
velopment of new railroads meant a gen- 
eration ago when Chicago and Detroit and 


ask you-—to take 


St. Louis were almost frontier posts out 
in the middle of the desolate wastes and 
then came the railroad. 

On the outskirts of Detroit there is a 
little village called Novi. Every sales 
manager, it seems to me, ought to have 
that word, Novi, right over his desk. It 
was called so because it was the sixth 
station along the old turnpike. It was 
a very important, thriving little place 
where horses were changed, and the 
hostlers, coachmen and others developed 
a thriving business. Then came the sur- 
veyors of the railroads, and they had 
a long time deciding as to whether Novi 
would be the great junction point or a 
little village of equal size a short dis- 
tance away called Detroit Detroit won 
out, and Novi sleeps under the dust of 
these ages, and the traders who had been 
pinning their all on the business of Novi 
have gone where the woodbine twineth. 

That same thing is happening these 
days, and the more vigilantly we are on 





the lookout as to the Novis and the perils 
of our putting too much of our business 
in. decadent baskets of that type, the 
better is likely to be our planning for the 
future. 

Shrewd, intelligent appraisal of 
tions of that sort are invaluable 
betterment of our merchandising 
our appalling business are 
on right now. 


condi- 
for the 
where 
going 


losses 


More Slipshod Selling 
there are certain 
of a more enduring 
otherwise intelligent sales executives are 
not observing as closely as they might. 
I was talking to a manufacturer of little, 
portable oil stoves not long ago. He had 
been a number of years in his line, and 
he remarked quite incidentally, on the 
question of their sales plans, that around 


factors that are 
character which 


And 


about the first of May they got out of 
business below the Mason and Dixon 
Line on the theory that people didn’t 
need any heat, portable or otherwise, 
down there after that date because the 
sun supplied all that was necessary and 
then some. I asked him if he had been 


watching the isothermic lines. He looked 
at me as if I were a bit unduly personal 
in my remarks. Then we got hold of 
one of these great weather maps and 
looked at these isothermiec lines, the daily 
lines where the temperature variations 
are indicated. And there, lo and behold, 
clear down into July, were enormous 
cool areas in certain parts of the heart 
of the South, those upland areas of the 
Piedmont and upper Georgia where there 
would have been an excellent market for 
little, portable heaters for two solid 
months after he got out of the field and 
made a present of it to his delighted 
competitors. That is again what I mean 
by slipshod selling, by a failure to watch 
essential elements. 

TI heard just the other day of a tag 
maker assidously paying his salesmen 
every year to go down and cover a num- 
ber of cities in different parts of the coun- 
try where the percentage of illiteracy 
was so high that the people, even if they 
did buy the tags, wouldn't know how to 
write on them. That, again, was another 
illustration of how not to sell American 
merchandise, and inexcusably so. 


Figures of that sort can be readily ob- 
tained, and shrewd, intelligent use of 
them at once points the way toward 
better business all around. 

Down in Texas there is a county with 


about 7,000 people in it, Morley County, 
in which there are five retailers of hard- 
ware and paints, about enough to take 
care of the business. Those five retailers 
are regularly harassed and canvassed by 
22 wholesalers. That is another way of 
not doing it. The business isn't there, 
and what is the purpose in repeatedly 
sending salesmen down Canvassing and 
recanvassing an almost barren area where 


the possibilities are almost null and 
void? 

Still another illustration, and then I 
must spare you from further examples 
ef this sort. A large whoesaler in a 
certain line in which you are not alto- 
gether disinterested. confessed, as we 
went through his affairs, with a view 
toward helping him discover what his 
troubles really were, that he never had 
carefully tabulated the size of his orders 
over a long period of time. He knew 
where he got big ones, he knew where 
he got little ones; he didn’t know what 


proportion of his business came in smal] 


orders. He was horrified when it was 
pointed out to him that 47 percent of 
his orders were for $10 or less, and he 


never made a dollar on any one of those 
orders. That was a large concern known 
to many of you here in this room. There 
is no excuse for that type of operation. 
Those are things which perhaps we can 
afford in years like '28 and ‘29, but we 


certainly cannot afford them in _ these 
days. There is no excuse for it, futher- 
more, because, as I have said, we have 


a very clear picture of the distributive 
set-up of this country as we have never 
had it before. 
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MURPHY’S REPUTATION IS THE RESULT OF SERVICE LARGELY MADE POSSIBLE BY 
THE EXPERIENCE OF ITS HONOR ROLL MEMBERS. 


HONOR ROLL MAINTAINED AT MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, NEWARK ANDO CHICAGO OFFICES 
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SIBLEY 


PAINTS VARNISHES LACQUERS 


—certainly do last 


FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., INC., 4th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes and. Lacquers Since 1863 


Felton-Sibley Ready-Mixed Paints 
Felton-Sibley Floor and Deck Paint 
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EF-ES-CO Flat and Gloss Wall Finish 
Colors, Paints, Varnishes 
LAVA-VAR Floor Finish SPEED-VAR 


LAVA-LAC Brushing Lacquer FEL-SPAR Varnish 
JIFFY-NAMEL 
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Collaboration of Industry 


We had splendid collaboration in the 
tabulation of this picture from industry, 
from trade associations, including notably 
your cwn, and as a result we are in a 
position to tell you pretty exactly where 
your markets lie. We have, for instance, 
as I have said, that picture, that 41 per 
cent of your total output is seld to in- 
dustry, about 23 percent to wholesalers, 
and 18 percent to retailers, and the rest 
in various miscellaneous ways We have 
furthermore, concentrating on that 41 per- 
cent for the first time a clear picture of 
the industrial market of this nation, the 
most important market in the whole 
country, even more important than the 
volume of our retailing We know for 
the first time that one-half of the fac- 
tories in this country, counting as a faec- 
tory arbitrarily anything that has an out- 
put of $5,000 worth a year or over, are 
concentrated in just 53 of the 3,073 coun- 
ties. And how many manufacturers and 
wholesalers are shooting birdshot all over 
that 3,073 when they might just as well 
pick up a rifle and shoot at the 53 and 
get results. 

That doesn’t mean that national selling 
is futile, not by any means. But it does 
mean that there should be a much more 
common-sense hearing of the proposal of 
national selling to product, and watchful 
always, of course, of the possibilities of 
a greater return by more assiduous con- 
centration on specific markets. Definitely 
in your own field a quarter of all the 





raw material, fuel, power sold to Ameri- 
can industry goes into exactly eight coun- 
ties in this country That fact again is 


worthy of very careful pondering on the 
part of any manufacturer or wholesale? 
who is dependent upon the industrial mar- 
ket We have, as I say, therefore, a 
pretty clear picture as to what the prob- 
lem is, where the markets are likely to 
be, in great detail, and I think rather 
helpfully organized, so that you can start 
operating as soon as you have made your 
ipplication of these figures to your own 
particular position. 


Outlook for Business 


So far as the outlook of the business 
picture as a whole is concerned—and I 
mustn't say but a few words there so as 
to spare you from further misery—there 
is very little that I would dare venture 
as to prognostication, having seen the 
appalling casualties among the prognosti- 
cators and analysts and the rest of them 
during recent months. gut I would ven- 
ture to suggest two or three things. In 
the first place, to beware of that bulge to 
which I have already referred, not to con- 
centrate too much thinking on what has 
happened but rather on what is happening 
and what should happen in the near fu- 
ture. We still have far too much in the 
way of fond, backward glances at the 
Matterhorns of 19 We don’t want to 
do any more mountain climbing, at least 
for a little while until we can get our sec- 
ond wind, so to speak. 

As Walter Gifford very aptly expressed 
it, ther are altogether too many woofus 
birds in this country. It is an extra- 
ordinary creature that flies backwards to 
keep the wind out of its eyes. It is in- 
terested only in seeing where it has been 
—it doesn’t care where it is going. There 
are too many of those rather weird zoo- 
logical specimens operating in the dis- 
guise of businessmen, and the fewer we 
have of them, the better, right now 

Furthermore, let us remember that the 
turn in the business picture, when jit does 
come, When we come to that upward turn, 
need not be an amazingly spectacular 
elevator. In fact, we would rather it 
weren't that sort, because elevators and 
skyrockets have an uncomfortable habit, 
at times, of coming down, and we would 
rather not have it of that variety if we 
ean avoid it. Rather let us have a more 
gradual, steady turn which does not re- 
quire a drastic, hectic alteration in the 
whole turn of the business cycle. In other 
words, it may be just a variation. Sta- 
tisticians used to tell us that it took from 
twelve to fifteen percent of an improve- 
ment before there was any appreciable, 
enduring shift in the business picture 
More recently, however, they have dis- 
covered that a two percent turn can fre- 
quently, in fact it has often been exactly 
the right drift, just a small variation. It 
is very much like the eggs that you have 
at breakfast—there is only a small differ- 
ence between a fresh egg and an approxi- 
mately fresh egg, and that difference can 
be very vital. 

And so it is in business, just a small 
difference in shade between red ink and 
black ink, just a few molecules and if 
you keep them in the black long enough 
you are on the way to prosperity. 

A Dime a Day 

President Gadsen of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce calculated some 
months ago that if only 15 cents were 
spent each day by each wage-earner in 
this country, we would roll up, in one 
year, two billion two hundred million dol- 
lars of new business. That in terms of 
jobs, would mean one million occupied 
men at $6.25 a day. In other words, 
something like a dime a day will keep the 
depression away, a small turn of that 
sort will afford exactly the right trend, 

Just when it will come, as I say, I am 
not in a position to prophesy, for obvious 
reasons. There are those who are firmly 
convinced that the turn will come soon 
because the width of this valley is now 
getting monotonously insistent, but that 
it will come there can be no doubt what- 
ever, in view particularly of the assets 
that we already have accumulated in this 
country. 

Remember that we have come through 
this depression in better shape than 
through any predecessor of equal magni- 
tude Remember specifically that for the 
first time we have had an enormous in- 
crease in our reserve assets, in our sav- 
ings. They have increased in the last fif- 
teen years from about eight and one-half 
billion to twenty-nine billion dollars. That 
is an increase of well over 220 percent, 

That has never been the case in any of 
our previous periods of equal proportions. 
With that reserve in hand, we are ready 
to come forward, the consumer is in a 
position to act just as soon as the first 
favorable trend takes.,place. 

If you will recall the general trend 
of the last four downward curves in these 
major depressions, those of "93, ‘O07 and 
"21 all came down very abruptly. In 






















each instance in the past, because of the 
violence of that descent, entirely uncon- 
trolled, the whole mechanism of industry 
was hopelessly disorganized. This time 
the descent curve moved down very, very 
gradually. It took us not two months as 
in the previous depression, to come from 
the maximum to the minimum—this time 
it has taken us eighteen or nineteen 
months to make the full descent. What 
has that meant? That has meant that 
this time we have had four-wheel brakes 
on the machine. 

The descent had to be, because of the 
terrific inflation. But it was not an ex- 
plosion, this deflationary process. It was 
a gradual, controlled, letting-loose of that 
surplus gas through a valley, and conse- 
quently, business has come through with 
its organization far more intact, with its 
resources and reserves in much better 
shape than ever before, and that means 
just one thing—that when the recovery 
does come, we will be in better shape to 
capitalize it than we ever have been be- 
fore, and whereas in previous depressions, 
that final upward curve spread out gradu- 
ally over several years, in most instances, 
this time, I think we have reason to ex- 
pect that it will take a far briefer period 
for us to arrive on the level of substan- 
tial normalcy, because we are in better 
shape than we have been at any time in 
such an appalling crisis. 

As I have said so many times before, 
what I have been trying to do here is 
just to suggest a few rambling thoughts 
for your own planning, just to give you 
a little something to think about, much 
like that historic rooster that all of you 
have heard of. You remember, out in Los 
Angeles, where they have these ostrich 
farms, he wandered out and came across 





one of them There he saw his first 
ostrich egg He never had seen one be- 
fore He was dumbfounded He didn't 


know they came that big, but he satis- 
fied himself from his professional experi- 
ence, that it really was an egg. Then he 
pulled his coat off and rolled it back and 
shoved it through the fence of his own 
farmyard Then he summoned his harem, 
and he said, “I don’t want to cast any 
aspersions on your previous efforts; I 
just want to give you something to think 
about.” 

Mr. Trigg: President Frayser has 
asked me to say just a word of appre- 
ciation to Dr. Klein for coming here 
and for the splendid talk he has given 
us. I am sure every one of us wants 
to have another opportunity of evi- 
dencing how we feel about that by 
giving him a rising vote of thanks. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Flax Development 


President Frayser: The next feature 
on our program is “Flax Development.” 
This is of vital importance to our in- 
dustry, and we should be glad to have 
Mr. Nemzek handle this subject. 

(L. P. Nemzek, chairman of the flax 
development committee, read from the 
report prepared by the committee a 
number of sections which he consid- 
ered of special interest. The full re- 
port of the committee follows: ) 


The program contained in the commit- 
tee’s annual report of last year was care 
ried out completely. 


Annual Flax Conference 


The annual flax conference, which has 
been one of the features of the flax de- 
velopment committee’s work for many 
years, was held in Minneapolis on March 
9. A very interesting meeting was held, 
attended by fifty representing agricul- 
tural officials from the important flax- 
growing states, representatives of large 
implement manufacturers, bankers, lin- 
seed crushers and agronomists and ex- 
tension service men from the railroads 
operating in the flax-growing area. Rep- 
resentatives of the Greater North Dakota 
Association, and the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association were present. Dr. 
John Lee Coulter of the tariff commis- 
sion and Prof. A. C. Dillman of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture attended the 
meeting. Dr. Coulter made an address 
on the subject of oils of different kinds 
and their possible relation to flaxseed 
and linseed oil. 


1931 Acreage 

Following a discussion of the technical 
and scientific devlopments at the experi- 
mental stations, the matter of what recom- 
mendations to make to the farmer re- 
garding the planting of flax came in for 
serious consideration. For the first time 
since its organization, the committee did 
not consider it advisable to encourage an 
increased flax acreage. These views were 
supported by many attending the meet- 
ing. The big decrease in the domestic 
consumption of linseed oil in 1930 with 
indications at that time pointing to a still 
further decrease in consumption in 1931 
showed that a large crop would not be 
required. With the farm board urging 
the replacement of wheat acreage with 
other crops there was a possibility of an 
excessive flax acreage being planted. 

The final conclusion was to point out 
to the farmer the value of proper seed 
selection, seed bed preparation and timely 
planting. The greater per acre yield 
from such a procedure would net the 
farmer a much better return than he 
would be likely to obtain by merely in- 
creasing his acreage and getting only an 
average or less than average yield. The 
subject was covered in “Supplement to 
Flax Facts,” which contained information 
on the flax situation in the flax-growing 
states. This bulletin was widely dis- 
tributed among the farmers. 

Considerable stress was placed on the 
aim of the flax development committeg 
right from its start, more than tweney 
years ago, to increase the production in 
the United States so that about 80 percent 
of our country's requirements would be 
taken care of, having in mind that a 
crop so large that some part of it will 
have to be exported, would force prices 
down to world levels, thereby nullifying 
the effect of the tariff, and seriously de- 
creasing the farmer's interest in the 
vear-in and year-out production of flax- 
seed. 








The discussion at the flax conference 
brought out clearly that it is generally 
recognized that flax is a sound, economic 
crop in the northwest, and that it should 
retain a permanent place in the agricul- 
tural production. 


Agricultural Retterment Train 

Carl Borgeson, of the University of 
Minnesota, started out from Minneapolis 
on March 1 for a four weeks’ trip through- 
out the northwest agricultural! flax-grow- 
ing area, aS a representative of the flax 
development committee on the agricultural 
betterment train. 

This train was sent out over the lines 
of the Minneapolis & St Louis R. R 
through eastern South Dakota and south- 
western Minnesota The train stopped at 
different points every day and met with 
county agents and farmers Points which 
were stressed were the use of flax in a 
good rotation, preferably following corn, 
or on a firm, clean, well-prepared seed 
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bed, sowing wilt-resistant varieties like 
buda, bison and redwing, which are high 
yielding and high in oil content. Karly 
seeding was stressed It was considered 
highly desirable to participate in this 
train to further the program of recom- 
mending better planting rather than an 
increased acreage. 


1931 Production 

Crop calculations made early in the 
year were again upset because of adverse 
growing conditions over large sections of 
the flax-growing area. A planting of 
3,132,000 acres which, under normal con- 
ditions, would have yielded in excess of 
20,000,000 bushels, was reduced to a final 
crop which, when all reports are in, may 
not exceed 11,000,000 bushels. (The Sep- 
tember 1 report of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates 11,800,000 bush- 
els.) Severe drought and prolonged hot 
weather caused poor filling of seed and 
forced ripening. The yield per acre was 
the lowest on record. In some sections 
like nearly all of Montana and the west- 
ern portion of North Dakota, due to se- 
vere drought, the crop was an entire 
failure—sections of South Dakota and 
portions of North Dakota returned less 
than four bushels per acre The Red 
River Valley showed a somewhat better 
condition, but even Minnesota, which 
generally produces a good crop, showed 
a yield much below average. On top of 
severe drought conditions, the grasshopper 
and army worm pests completely de- 
stroyed many acres. However, in view 
of continued business depression with its 
effect on all grain prices resulting in the 
lowest price on record for flaxseed in 
this country, together with the unsatis- 
factory growing conditions which pre- 
vailed, it was just as well that the plant- 
ing was not greater. 


Flax Institute of the United States 


At the conclusion of the annual flax- 
seed conference there was organized the 
Flax Institute of the United States, as 
forecast in the flax development commit- 
tee’s annual] report last year. Dr. H. L. 
Walster, dean of the school of agricul- 
ture of the North Dakota Agriculural 
College, who originally suggested the idea 
of a flax institute, was elected president. 

The institute head juarters are at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. The 
officials of the organization include repre- 
sentatives from the colleges of the four 
important flax-growing states; represen- 
tatives from the U. S. Department of 











Agriculture and from different organiza- 
tions who have previously been interested 
in flax development The linseed oil 


crushers who have been members of flax 
development committees for many years, 
are officials of the flax institute 

The officers include: 

F. C. Smith (Minuesota Linseed Oil Co 
Minneapolis, Miss., first vice president. 

T. L. Daniels (Archer Daniels Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.), second vice president 

J. S. Milloy (Greater North Dakota Assn., 
Fargo, N. D.), secretary. 

P. W. Clemens (President, Northern & Da- 
kota Trust Co., Fargo, N. D.), treasurer 
Directors elected at the meeting are 

George V. Horgan, General Manager, Na- 
tional Paint, Oi] and Varnish Assn., American 
paint and Varnish Mfrs. Assn Washington, 
» ¢, 

J. A. Johansen, National Lead (o., New 
York City. 

Dean W. C. Coffey, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn 

J. H. Matthews, Spencer Kellogg & Sons Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cc. C. Webber, President, Deere Webber Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Dan A. Wallace, St. Paul, Minn. 

W. C. Allen, Aberdeen, 8S. D. 

J. W. Sehnitz!er, Froid, Mont. 
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The committee of scientific advisors 
consist of representatives from the four 
important flAax-growing states—and in- 
clude: 

Prof. H. L. Bolley, North Dakota Agricul 
tural College 

Prof. Andrew Boss, Minnesota Agricultu 
College 


Dean C, Larson, South Dakota Agricultu 
College 

Prof. M. L. Wilson, Montana Agricultu 
College 

Dr. A. C€. Dillman, U. S. Department 
Agriculture 

In addition there will be four or five 
other flax representatives from each state. 


The institute has no salaried officers, 
secretarial work being cared for by t 
Greater North Dakota Association at 
Fargo, 

The official organization of the institute 
which includes crusher representatives of 
the Archer Daniels Midland Co. (T. L 
Daniels); Spencer Kellogg & Sons €¢ 
(J. H. Matthews); Minnesota Linseed ij] 
Co. (F. C. Smith); National Lead Co 
(J. A. Johansen), ties in the interest of a 
group of those most interested and most 
affected by flax production in the north- 


west Three of these representatives 
(Smith, Daniels and Johansen) are flax 
development committee members. Mr. 


Smith has had a great deal of flax devel- 
opment committee experience and M 
Johansen, because of his years of asso- 
ciation with Mr. Nolan, knows the work 
very well so that we are insured of a 
continuation of the desirable functions 
and policies of the flax development com- 
mittee. 

The institute also includes all of the 
agriculturists with whom the flax devel- 
opment committee has been cooperating 
for many years We are satisfied that 
the good that has been accomplished in 
the past by the flax development com- 
mittee will not be lost through its dis- 
continuance 





Purpose of the Institute 
The chief purpose of the institute is 


the concentration of the development ot 
flAax work at a single important point 
which will undoubtedly result in greater 
efficiency and most economical operations 
A very comprehensive program has been 
set up by the flax institute and as already 
functioning it will not only carry on the 
work that has been done in the past but 
will enlarge on certain useful phases of 
it in a manner that will be constructive 
and helpful to the farmers growing flax 
in the United States Its activities will 
include breeding work through hybridiza- 
tion, selection and variety testing to de- 
velop flaxseed of greater resistance to 
diseases and varieties producing a greater 
quantity and better quality of oil. 

Besi@es sponsoring scientific investiga- 
tions for development of the flax industry, 
and the carrying on of experiments in 
plant pathology and plant breeding, the 
institute will foster scientific research into 
possible uses of flax and flax by-products, 
and will provide contact for the United 
States flax growers with state institu- 
tions and federal bureaus, commissions 
and departments The farmer member- 
ship of some of the institute's committees 
should prove helpful in maintaining the 
scope of work with consuming and pro- 
ducing groups in the interest of better 
domestic flax crops. 


Linseed Oil Statistics 

The issue quarterly by the committee 
of linseed oil statistics. which have been 
found very interesting for comparative 
purposes by many linseed consumers, will 
be continued by the flax institute and will 
appear in the trade journals as hereto- 
fore. 


Argentine Survey 

For many years the average yield of 
flaxseed per acre in the Argentine has 
been nearly 50 percent greater than the 
vield in the United States. Last year 
the North Dakota Agricultural College 
agreed to extend a year’s leave of absence 
to Professor Bolley to enable him to make 
a survey of flax growing in the Argen- 
tine. The expense of the survey was met 
by a special fund made up of contribu- 
tions from the linseed crushers and the 
flax development committee. 


A thorough study was made of the soil 
and climatic conditions and Professor 
Bolley brought back 450 samples for field 
tests, plant breeding and laboratory eX- 
aminations, to determine whether a more 
satisfactory strain than is now available 
in the United States can be developed. 
There is a possibility of breeding taller- 
growing, heavier-bolled types which will 
produce more bushels per acre. A report 
on this project to date is made separate ly, 
entitled “The Argentine Flax Survey. 


Finances for Flax Work 


In line with the committee’s recom- 
mendation at the 1930 meeting in Toronto, 
solicitation of funds for fiax work from 
individual members was discontinued. The 
work under way was completed with the 
balance of funds carried over from last 
year. An association contribution of 
$1,000 to the flax institute was made rep- 
resenting the industry’s continued inter- 
est in the promotion of flax development. 
A final contribution of $2,000 was made 
by the committee to the agricultural col- 
leges. , s 

Since its organization the flax institute 
has successfully obtained funds to con- 
tinue flax development work and the in- 
dications are favorable for state and fed- 
eral appropriations direct *o the colleges 
to earry on flax development on at least 
as large a scale as heretofore. This ar- 
rangement means a reduction in the con- 
tributions of our members of about 
$15,000 per year without a break in the 
experimental work, besides placing the 
financial support of flax development 
work largely on the state legislatures and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
where it properly belongs. 


History of the Flax Development 
Committee 

It seemed fitting’ because of the time 
and money expended over so many years 
on flax development, now that the work 
has been merged with the flax institute 
to prepare a brief history of that import- 
ant association activity. 

All annual committee reports dating 
back to the inauguration of the work were 
carefully reviewed and a history that we 
believe will be found most interesting to 
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ad and of considerable value for future 
eference, accompanies this report 

The first part of the history covers the 
«tart of flax development, the conditions 
leading up to it, the purpose of the work 
and what it was expected to accomplish 
There is then given a brief reference to 
the outstanding points in each year’s re- 
port. It concludes with data showing 
what was accomplished up to the merg- 
ing of the work of flax development in 
the newly formed Flax Institute of the 
United States. 


We suggest a thoughtful reading of the 
history by every member of our associa- 
tions. 


Recommendations 


Your committee recommends the official 
discontinuance of the flax development 
committee and its replacement by a flax 
committee to represent our associations in 
contacting the Flax Institute of the 
United States. 

The change in title is desirable in order 
to avoid confusion with the past efforts 
of the flax development committee and 
to avoid interference with the future func 
tioning of the flax institute. 


We recommend the appointment of Mr. 
F. C. Smith who has been active on flax 
development committees for years, as 
chairman of the suggested flax committee 

Mr. Smith is thoroughly familiar and 
heartily in accord with the past aims and 
policies of the flax development commit- 
tee. His company represents both linseed 
erusher and linseed consumer. What 
makes his selection a particularly happy 
one is his location in Minneapolis, right 
in the heart of the flax-producing area 
He is therefore at close range with the 
colleges and individuals on whom the fu- 
ture of flax development depends. 


We recommend the continuation in- 
definitely of an annual contribution of 
$1.000 by our associations to the Flax In- 
stitute of the United States 


We recommend the sending of an of- 

ficial letter of appreciation to the agri- 
cultural colleges of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Montana for 
their splendid cooperation for so many 
years, thanking the men under their 
supervision and in their organizations who 
have contributed so much of their time 
and effort toward flax development. The 
substantial and very satisfactory progress 
that has been made in the development 
of the flax crop is due in a large measure 
to their well-planned efforts This mes- 
sage should express the hope that their 
close personal contact with the work will 
continue for many years to come, so that 
the economic value of flax seed as a part 
of this country’s agricultural crop may be 
better demonstrated. 
In conclusion your committee, collec- 
tively and individually, takes this oppor- 
tunity to express appreciation for the 
whole-hearted cooperation so generously 
extended. The splendid support given to 
flax development for so many years 
served as an inspiration to your represen- 
tatives and made comparatively easy an 
assignment that might otherwise have 
proved difficult and not the pleasure and 
privilege which it really was 


(The Argentine flax survey referred 
to in the above report is as follows):- 


Argentine Flax Survey 


The United States is still producing the 
amount of flaxseed that it is because of 
the interest that the linseed oil crushers 
and consumers took in the continuation 
of the crop as far back as 1910. Actually 
the good work that has been done by 
the agricultural colleges of Nort Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Montana 
has been responsible for the continuation 
of this crop, the peculiarities of which 
are well recognized by those interested 
in flaxseed. 

Outstanding in the good work that has 
been done is the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College’s work on types and vari- 
eties to produce disease-resistant seed. 
The North Dakota College’s work has 
been reflected in flax production of the 
other northwestern states. 

The linseed crushing and consuming 
industries not only recognize this fact, 
but credit Professor H. L. Bolley of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College with 
the retention of flax as a domestic crop. 
They still recall with interest and pride 
his trip of many years ago to Russia, 
where he made a searching flaxseed study 
and obtained information that undoubt- 
edly assisted him a great deal in his 
work on the development of disease- 

ant flaxseed. 

For years it has been a well-known 
fact that the Argentine flax yield per 
acre from year to year is 33%, to 50 per- 
cent greater than the average yield in 
the United States Most of the Argentine 
seed, for size and oil content, possesses 
advantages over the.major portion of the 
domestic crop. For some years there had 
been consideration of the advisability of 
making a study of Argentine conditions 
to see if there was anything that might 
be learned toward improving flaxseed 
growing in this country, either by the in- 
troduction of varieties which would pro- 
duce larger yields, greater oil content, 
or more disease-resistant strains. 

The discussion reached a point where 
the committee was willing to raise funds 
to pay the expenses of such a survey. 
which was likely to take up about a 
year’s time, and in September, 1929, the 
officials at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College were visited to discuss with 
them the possibility of the North Dakota 
College assigning Professor Bolley to take 
charge of a study in the Argentine. This 
would mean the college paying Professor 
Bolley’s salary and our industry assum- 
ing full responsibilities for all expenses 
involved in planning the trip, the trip it- 
self to the Argentine, collecting, shipping 
and distributing the seed, etc. The pos- 
sible advantages of such a study to the 
North Dakota farmer appeared to be 
sufficient to justify the request that the 
college give favorable consideration to 
assigning Professor Bolley to this work. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College 
agreed to give Professor Bolley a year's 
leave of absence with full pay to conduct 
the Argentine survey. Discussion with 
the college officials brought out that Pro- 
fessor Bolley handling the Argentine sur- 
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vey would not interfere with the con- 
tinuation of the flax work in North Da- 
kota. Arrangements coufd be made to 
carry on the work projected in a man- ery from Germany and 
ner so that flax development in North Careful observations, notes and photo- 
Dakota would not suffer. graphic records were made upon char- 
acteristic features of agriculture and com- 
mercial interest at the various ports 
visited, with a view of better under- 
standing the South American aims and 
viewpoints of agriculture and commercial 
development. 


Nature of the Survey 


It was planned to make careful obser- 
vations upon all possible agricultural 
conditions and methods of cropping, to- 
gether with the results obtained under 
the varying conditions for comparison 
with cropping conditions here and to de- 
termine what might be done to better Through the officials of the ministry of 
our yield and quality production with agriculture and representative grain deal- 
our own varieties under our conditions. ers, the agents of which resided in close 
Special attention was to be given to contact with the farmers, it was possible 
observation upon disease relations as to go effectively and properly recom- 
affected by climate, soil and variability mended to any cropping zone which 
of these factors, and finally, special ef- greatly facilitated the bringing about of 
forts were to be made to select samples farm contacts at local harvesting, thresh- 
of lots of seed under a very wide range ing and grain storing points. Such con- 
of different types of soil and climatic tacts made it possible to observe the 
factors. methods of work and to procure samples 

At a meeting of the flax development at first hand which could have been other- 
committee in Minneapolis in February, wise obtained, if at all, only after great 
1930, with a special committee of the cost of time and many difficulties. 
crushers, plans for financing the Argen- Professor Bolley visited southwest Uru- 
tine survey were decided upon and Pro- guay, which also produces a large amount 
fessor Bolley sailed for South America of fiax. At Estansula near Colonia there 
in June, 1930. Some weeks were spent is a very splendidly organized experiment 
in the sub-tropical regions of Brazil sur- station officered by one of the most efti- 
rounding the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao cient agricultural staffs of scientific work- 
Paulo and Santos, giving a fair concep- ers in South America. This station has 
tion of the great possibilities of Brazil- been developed by Dr. Alberta Boerger, 
ian sub-tropical agriculture associated perhaps the most noted of agricultural 
with the great cattle resources and enor- investigators in the southern hemisphere. 
mous expanses of open territory which Through his own efforts and under his 
might come under cultivation. There, immediate supervision, many valuable 
only comparatively limited areas have strains and varieties of flax have been 
been touched by intensive agriculture in bred, developed, and distributed to the 
any form. farmers of Argentine and Uruguay Dn 

Professor Bolley arrived at Buenos Roerger has had plots of land given ove! 
Aires. Argentine, on July 2%—midwinter to the development of disease-resistant 
for those great agricultural provinces. As varieties, and quite particularly to the 
the zones in which the crop is chiefly effort of increasing such varieties for di- 
grown border on the ocean or the great rect distribution to farmers 
rivers Parana and Uruguay, the climate Besides making numerous photographi 
is so tempered that essentially no frost records and extended notes, Professor Lol- 
occurs within the so-called corn, alfalfa ley was able to select approximately 450 
and flax areas. The flax crop as a whole samples of flaxseed These were selectod 
is grown under temperature conditions so as to fittingly give a complete picture 
which wre maintained throughout the of linseed production in Argentine. Most 
srowing season, warmer than those which of them were taken directly from = spe- 
prevail south of a line through St. Louis cific farms or regions visited, and repre- 
As a consequence each of the major sent practically all types of soils and 
crops—corn, Wheat and flax are planted climatie conditions to be found in Argen- 
over longer periods of time and harvested tine 
over much longer periods. In the regions Professor Bolley reports the very rapid 
farthest north approximating within increase in acreages of all of the small 
thirty degrees of the equator, planting grains, but particularly in flax. The acre- 
begins as early as the first week of May age in this crop, less than three million 
and in other provinces farther south, acres in the nineties, jumped to approxi- 
continues until approximately the first of mately six million acres in the crop year 
September, of 1923-24, and has graduaUy increased 
each year since then until during the year 
1930-31 there was an acreage of approx!- 
mately 7,100,000 acres. This acreage !8 
located chiefly in four great maritime 
provinces, on land of the finest quality 
Under normal climatic conditions, these 
acres cannot be excelled anywhere in the 
world for flaxseed production. It is Pro- 
fessor Bolley’s belief, from observation 

The preparation of the land and the of new lands or pasture lands available in 
sowing of the seed is materially different these provinces, that it is quite possible 
from that practiced in the United States. for them to readily double the acreage I 
As most of the flax is grown on large it should pay them to do so. They could 
estates, the work is largely done with do this without going into other provinces 


Co-operation of Officials 


The first two weeks of August were 
used in arranging contacts and making 
preparations for the study of the crop- 
ping conditions out in the provinces. 
Professor Bolley found the business men 
and large estate owners open-minded and 
kindly in their efforts to render service 
to aid him in his travels over the farm- 
ing districts. 
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and territories which have climatic con- 
ditions and soil conditions quite as good 
as those in any part of our northwestern 
states and Canada. 


Flaxseed as at present produced in 
Argentine is grown upon comparatively 
large farming areas which are open to 


the use of the finest types of machinery. 
They have sufficient skilled regular labor 
to operate the machinery in a splendid 
manner. Because of these large farming 
areas, the flax is grown under conditions 
of highly intelligent management, and 
crop rotations are entirely possible upon 


such great areas of alfalfa, corn, cattle 
pastures, etc. 
Lack of Shipping Handicaps 
The main regions of present flax pro- 
duction which in Professor Bolley’s opin- 
ion can be doubled, lie within very short 


haul distances from deep waterways and 


can be loaded after the short hauls 
whether by trucks or railroad, or farm 
wagons direct into ocean-going ships. 
Thus they do not have the great handi- 
cap to which our northwestern farmers 
are subjected—long distance railway 
hauls. 

There is an abundance of cheap labor 
aside from the regular skilled or per- 


employees. Their present system 
warerooms and harvesting 


manent 
of handling in 


and storing entirely [tn burlap bags is 
extremely ecient. There are in course of 
construction several large terminal ele- 


vators, and, under normal conditions, it 
will be possible for the managers of the 
large farms to place this crop and other 
small grain crops under economically effi- 


cient bulk harvesting, storage and mar- 
keting methods. 
In the Argentine provinces there are 


many and varying conditions of cropping 


As in the United States, many soil types 
and climatic variations exist There are, 
naturally, possibilities, therefore, that 


some of the varieties, types or strains of 
flax grown there may prove particularly 
fitted to some of our conditions. It would 
large seeded 


be very valuable to us if a 

selection could be obtained which would 
normally produce a higher growth of 
straw than the large seeded varieties of 
flax are ordinarily known to do. Large 
seed in itself would be advantageous to 
us as it would permit an easier method 


of cleaning out the weed seeds before we 


undertake to plant the seed. 

Professor Bolley returned to the North 
Dakota station this spring in time _ to 
make plantings of all of the samples, 


which are being tested for disease under 
a quarantined system exercised over these 
sample plots to prevent possible spread- 
ing of disease later when flax, produced 
from these samples, will be distributed 
throughout the state and northwest. 
These samples are being used as parent 


stock from which breeding tests will be 
made. 

The method of procedure to determine 
the future desirability of seed for trial 


by farmers will of necessity be along the 
slow but certain way, based upon experi- 
mental methods of planting and efforts at 
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to 


selecting promising individual] plants, 
be followed later by further growth tests 


and selection, and increase of the prom- 
ising ones for distribution and trial by 
actual growers. 
Planting of Sample Seeds 
All samples were carefully listed by 
number. Notes include all available in- 


formation relative to exact location of 
farm or point of local Argentine growth, 
supposed variety, type, etc. A hand- 
selected sample from each was planted. In 
most cases, the plantings were upon two 
types of soil, one in which it is known 
that the roots will be attacked by known 
northwestern types of root-destroying 
parasite, and the other on soil known two 
be not so infected. This method of plant- 
each planting contains 


ing whereby an 
exact number of seeds, will permit con- 
tinuation of experiments along the lines 


previously worked to ascertain whether 
one lot may be more resistant than others 


to disease factors, climatic and soil con- 
ditions with which it must come into 
contact here. 


The larger samples were divided so as 
to furnish to the chemists of the experi- 
ment station sufficient seed to make a 
quantity and quality test of the oil con- 
tent. This should give some line on 
whether climatic and soil influences there 
have caused samples of the same type to 
vary. 

Quite a number of the Argentine sam- 
ples show promise of future development, 
which should prove of considerable value. 
Nearly all of the Argentine samples are 
of the large boll type. Some of these va- 
rieties if cross-bred with varieties that 
have a tall stand, should result in strains 
that will increase the yield per acre. This 
is one of the objects that it is hoped the 
Argentine Survey will accomplish. 

In briefly summarizing Professor Bol- 
ley’s observations it should be remem- 
bered that the Argentine farmer has from 


three to four months in which to plant 
his crop—the seasons are much longer 
than in our northwest—in fact, the bulk 
of the flax area is in a region which for 
weather conditions is more like our ex- 
treme south, yet soil conditions are more 
or less comparable with our Red River 
Valley, thereby giving the Argentine a 


decided advantage over our northwest. 

It is a fitting commentary upon Argen- 
tine agricultural methods that flax is 
chiefly planted upon the most fertile soils 
available, and in close association with 
Argentine’s major rich land crops—corn, 
alfalfa, and cattle. Besides working un- 
der conditions of longer possible planting 
and growth seasons, they usually have 
a higher rainfall. In the exportation of 
linseed and the products from associated 


crops, they afe greatly aided by their 
short land or railway hauls to deep water 
ports, and by exceptionally cheap and 


effective handling facilities. 

It, therefore, behooves our growers and 
those undertaking to advise them, to look 
well to the use of effective methods and 
varieties, and to the selection of suitable 
lands upon which to plant the crop. The 
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chances of our farmers in competition rest 
chiefly upon the production of more 
bushels per acre on less acres than are 
now used. Yet the seeding must be made 
upon a large enough scale to admit of the 
efficient use of machinery. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College 
under the supervision of Professor Bolley 


will follow through the testing of th: 
Argentine samples as a part of its regu- 
lar work on flaxseed. teports on the 


results of the field and laboratory tests of 
the Argentine samples in comparison with 
the best domestic types will be made from 
time to time by the College 


Work of Prof. Bolley 


work of Prof. H. L 
years of service at 
Agricultural College, 
most noteworthy contributions to Ameri- 
can agriculture that has been made by 
any one man during its entire history. — 

Professor Bolley’s first contribution to 
agriculture was the working out of a 
practical method for using formaldehyde 
to control wheat smut, after doing earlier 
work with the old method of copper sul- 
phate pickle to control smut. He took up 
the German discovery that formaldehyde 
was a powerful disinfectant, and put it 
to practical use to the tremendous benefit 


The 
forty 
kota 


Bolley, during 
the North Da- 
is one of the 


of the farmers of North Dakota and the 
whole wheat-growing world. 
His next contribution, and one for 


which he was wholly responsible, was his 
development of a method for control of 
potato scab by the use of corrosive subli- 
mate. 

The work which brought him his widest 


international fame was his discovery, 
description and identification of the or- 
ganism which causes flax wilt. 

Professor Bolley was the first man in 
the United States to direct attention to 
the necessity for the eradication of bar- 
berry for control of stem rust, and he 
fathered the law in North Dakota that 
compels destruction of barberry bushes 
wherever found. ; 

It was the law in this state, and Pro- 


fessor Bolley’s activity in urging barberry 
eradication which brought the matter to 
the attention of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture so forcibly that national laws 
for barberry eradication followed 

Twenty years ago, Professor Bolley 
initiated one of the first and best pure 
seed laws ever put upon the statute books 
of any state, and during the greater part 
of that period, he was state seed commis- 
sioner and worked for the enforcement of 
these laws. 


History of Joint Flax 
Development Committee 


The following history of the joint 
flax development committee of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 


sociation, Inc., and the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., between 1910 and 1931 was 
written by L. P. Nemzek, chairman of 
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the flax development committee in 1931 
and dedicated to Charles T. Nolan 
“Who contributed more time, effort and 
vision to matters pertaining to flax de- 
velopment than any other individual, 
and much of the progress that has been 
made is attributable to his work.” 
Charles T. Nolan died May 11, 
He was born in Tiffin, Ohio, on 
>, 1871 
“Lovable, 


19 
March 





trustworthy, efficent’ are 
three words that naturally come into one’s 
mind when thinking of Charlie Nolan, 
he was known to his many friends. 

He built up an information bureau that 
kept him at all times fully informed 
every fact that would influence his judg- 
ment in the purchase of sale or flaxseed 
and linseed oil, for the National Lead 
Company, in whose employ he worked for 
thirty years. 

His knowledge included not only the 
basic facts regarding the acreage planted, 
soil conditions, weather and harvesting of 


as 


of 





flaxseed, but similar statistical informa- 
tion regarding other grains that might 
indirectly influence the growing of flax- 
seed or the market for oi] meal and oil 
cake. 

He kept himself continually informed, 


not only as to the demand and consump- 
tion of linseed oil, but also the use and 
trade conditions of other oils or fats used 
in paints or soap-making, that might in- 
directly affect the price of linseed oil. 

His correspondents not only in this 
country, but in Europe, South America 
and Asia, were glad to give him informa- 
tion, which he in turn freely gave to 
them. 

He was interested in his work, and the 
consciousness of doing it well was the 
only reward he sought. His worth in- 
spired confidence. He had the fullest con- 
fidence of his employes and as chairman 
for many years of the flax development 
committee of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, he shared his in- 
formation with all who sought it. 


By reason of his trustworthiness, he 
became trusted by nearly every paint 
srinder in the United States, every 


crusher of linseed oil, every head of agri- 
cultural colleges interested in flaxseed de- 
velopment, every writer in and editor of 
farm periodicals, and by every United 
States senator and congressman and de- 
partment officer in Washington having 
to do with farm development as related 
to flaxseed and its products. No man in 
the United States was more trusted than 
he, and no one ever regretted the trust 
imposed in him 

His closer associates were 
him by his personal charm. He was al- 
Ways genial, approachable and happy. 
Mr. Nolan used to delight in telling how 
he worked as a boy in a small railroad 
office where his duties not only comprised 
making up freight bills, cleaning the of- 
fice and selling tickets, but in the absence 
of his chief he was errand boy, station 
agent, freight and passenger agent all in 
one. Later he was connected with the 
B. & O. Railroad and afterward came to 


endeared to 
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National Lead Company as traffic man- 
ager and subsequently as manager of the 
flaxseed and linseed oil division. 


Personnel of Flax Development Com- 
mittee 


P. M. A. of the U. S. 


Ipld—C., T Wetherill, chairman; M 
Waugh, W 4. Ramsey, N. B. Gregg, E. 
rrigg. 

1911—C. T. Wetherill, 
Waugh, W. A. Ramsey, N. 
Trigg. Z. E. Martin. 

1912 oS FF Wetherill, chairman; M 
Waugh, W. A. Ramsey, N. B. Gregg, E. 
Trigg, Z. E. Martin 

1913—C. oF; Wetherill, 
Gregg, W. A. Ramsey, L. T. 
Martin 

1914-15—C. T 
Gregg, W. A. 
Martin. 

1916—C._  T. 
Gregg, W. A 
Martin 

117—L. P. Nemzek, chairman; N. B. Gregg, 
Ww. A. Ramsey, L. T. Minehart, Z. E. Martin, 
Ss. R. Matlack. 

1918—L. P. Nemzek 
Ww. A. Ramsey, L. T. 
S. R. Matlack. 

1919—L. P. Nemzek, chairman; N. B. 
W. A. Ramsey, L. T. Minehart, Z. E 
S. R. Matlack 

1920—L. P. Nemzek, chairman; N. B 
Ww. A. Ramsey, L. T. Minehart. 

1921—L. J. Nemzek, chairman; 
W. A. Ramse Minehart 

1922—L. FP. zek, chairman; N. B. 
L. Minehart. 

1923—L. P. Nemzek 
i ch Jepea, i. FT. 
Ludington Patton 


N. V. M. A. 


Andrews, 
Reis 
Andrews 
Reis. 
Andrews 
Jennings 
Andrews chairman 
Ehle, R. O. Walker 
1914-15—E ef Trigg, chairman; 
Wetherill, C. E. Ehle. 
1916—C. T. Wetherill, chairman; C 
J. H. MeNulty. 
i917—L. P. Nemzek, chairman; 
lack. J. H. McNuity 
1918—L. P. Nemzek, 
lack, J. H. McNulty. 
1919—L. P. Nemzek, 
lack, J. H. MeNulty. 
1920—L. P. Nemzek, chairman 
lack. J. . MeNulty, C. R. Cook 
i P. Nemzek, chairman 
McNulty, C. R. Cook 
emzek, chairman; 
fulty, C. R 
Nemzek, chairman; 
Lord, Arthur Davis 


N. P. O. & V. A. 


1910—J. M. Peters was chairman of what was 
called Committee on Flax Acreag: 
1911—L. T. Minehart, chairman; 
acker, C. T. Wetherill. 
1912—L. T. Minehart, chairman; J. H 
acker, C. T. Wetherill. 
1913—L. T. Minehart, chairman; I. D 
goner. C. T. Wetherill 
1914-15—L. T. Minehart, 
Waggoner, ©. T. Wetherill. 
1916—L. T. Minehart, chairman; ©. T. Weth- 
erill, J. W. Daniels. 
w17—L. T. Minehart, 
zek. J. W. Daniels 
1918—L. T. Minehart, 
iels, S. R. Matlack. 
1919—L. T. Minehart, chairman; J. W 
iels, S. R. Matlack, E. H. Smith 
1920—L. T. Minehart, chairman; J. W 
iels, S. R. Matlack, E. H. Smith. 
1921—C. T. Nolan. chairman; L. T 
J. W. Daniels, S. R. Matlack, FE. H. Smith 
1922—C. T. Nolan, chairman; L. T. Minehart 
J. W. Daniels, S. R. Matlack, E. H. Smith, 
L. P. Nemzek 
1923—C. T. Nolan 
Ss. R.. Matiack, F. C 


Joint Flax Development Committees 


Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, National Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association 
For P. M. A. 


1924—L, Nemzek, 
Nelson. N 3 EL. F 

26 P. Nemzek, chairman; 
Gregg. L. T. Minehart 


For N. V. M. A. 


1924—-L. P. Nemzek, chairman: E 
James B. Lord, Carl J. Schumann 

1! 26--L P. Nemzek chairman 
Tri L. T. Conklin 


N. P.O. & V. A. 


(. T. Nolan, chairman; L. 'P. Nemzek 
J. W. Daniels. F. C. Smith. H. G. Nelson 
1925-26—C. T. Nolan, chairman; L. P 
aek, J. W. Daniels, F. C. Smith, H. G 


chairman; M 
B. Gregg, E 


chairman N 
Minehart, Z. 


chairman; N 
Minehart, Z. 


Wetherill 
Ramsey, L. T 


Wetherill, chairman; N 
Ramsey, L. T. Minehart, Z. 
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Joint Flax Development Committees 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Inc., American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ 

N. P.O. & V.A. 


T. Nolan, chairman; J. W. Dan 
leis 
1930-—-L. P. Nemzek 
J A. Johansen 

1Psi—L. P. Nemzek 
de Nemours & Co,, 
Daniels Archer Daniels 
Minneapolis. Minn.; J \ 
Lead Co., New York, N. Y 


A. P. & V. M.A. 


1927-20--H. L. Calman, L. P. Nemzek 
1930—L. P. Nemzek, chairman; F.C. 
vice-chairman; H. L, Calman 
1981—L P Nemzek, chairman, E 
Pont de Nemours & Co,, Parlin, N. J 
Smith, vice-chairman, Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. I. Calman, 
Emil Calman & Co., Long Island City, N. Y 


chairman; J. W. Daniels 

chairman; E. I. du Pont 
Parlin, N. J Thomas L 
Midland Company 
Johansen, National 


History of the Flax Development Com- 
mittee Its Purpose and Achieve- 
ments 


The flax development committee was 
started in 1910. “Never in the history of 
the linseed oil business of the United 
States has there been such a sensational 
year’'’—were the opening words of the 
report of the linseed oil committee which 
J. W. Danie chairman of that commit- 
tee, made at the 1910 convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation in Denver. 

Mr. Daniels reported 
the United States the previous yvear had 
been below the amount consumed in the 
United Stats mt f ’ had heen a sur 
sly , } 


that the crop in 


Association, Inc. 


crops which helped to take care of re- 
quirements and kept prices from soaring. 
However, the crop of 1909 was the first 
to fall below this country’s requirements 
Up to that time, for twenty years, the 
production of flaxseed had been in excess 
of our requirements and a_ considerable 
quantity was exported each year 

It is interesting to observe that the 
cause for the low production in 1909 and 
1910 was severe drought. Drought has 
been the cause for small crops a_ good 
many years since that time We find it 
again the cause for the serious crop 
failure of 1931. 

The linseed oil committee reported it 
had become quite evident that the farmer 
had developed an aversion to growing flax 
because it was thought the crop too hard 
on his land. Flaxseed was fast becoming 
a new land crop with the result that the 
acreage was decreasing because of lack 
of available new land while the consump- 
tion of linseed oil was increasing 

At the 1910 Convention, it was reported 
that prevailing prices were felt to be too 
high for the legitimate producers of paint, 
varnish and kindred manufactures and 
the inducement to use substitutions and 
adulterations was so great that thousands 
of barrels of such oils had been used to 
the detriment of the paint sold by the 
manufacturers. 

In his remarks following the presenta- 
tion of the report of the linseed oil com- 
mittee, Mr. Daniels pointed out the ad- 
visability of inducing “the American far- 
mer, by an educational campaign, to con- 
tinue raising flaxseed enough to supply 
our needs, as we can never expect to buy 
foreign seed to as good advantage as the 
home grown." He recommended coopera- 
tion with a committee that had been ap- 
pointed by the Paint Manufacturers As- 
sociation of which C. T. Wetherill was 
chairman 

_Mr. Wetherill reported the appointment 
of a flax development committee formed 
at a special meeting of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association held in Cleveland 
on August 4, 1910 This committee was 
appointed to cooperate with a committee 
of linseed crushers which had already 
been formed and with allied trades and 
other linseed consumers 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association then adopted Mr. Daniels’ 
recommendation and anpointed a com- 
mittee on “flax acreage’ of which J. M. 
Peters was chairman Later the Varnish 
Manufacturers took similar action Ata 
joint meeting held in Atlantic City in 
November, 1910, a sub-committee was se- 
lected. This sub-committee was instruc ted 
to make recommendations to the whole 


committee at a meeting to be held in 
Chicago. 


1911 


At the Chicago meeting of the whole 
committee in January, 1911, it was appar- 
ent that the difficulties to be encountered 
in formulating and carrying through a 
plan for the improvement of the methods 
and enlargement of flax cropping were far 
greater than had been anticipated. It 
was therefore resolved to put the matter 
in the hands of a_ sub-committee, em- 
powering them to collect a fund and ex- 
pend same at their discretion. This sub- 
committee began at once to function for 
all of the interests represented and actu- 
ally to carry on the work of flax develop- 
ment 

The sub-committee decided 
plan of working through the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Station. The officials of that col- 
lege were approached with a proposition 
that it could carry out, and no time was 
lost in effectually working it under the 
direction of Professor H. L. Bolley, scien- 
tist, and then already world-wide recog- 
nized authority on flaxseed 

At the 1911 convention of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Peters, chairman of the flax 
acreage committee presented a resolution 
— ‘That it is the sense of the National 
Paint. Oil and Varnish Association that 
the efforts put forth during the present 
year by the committee representing the 
manufacturers and consumers of linseed 
oil te increase the production of flaxseed 
in this country should be continued, and 
for this end the president of this associa- 
tion is authorized to designate one of its 
members to serve with the representatives 
of all other organizations as a joint com- 
mittee for the continuance of such work.” 

This resolution was adopted and lL. T 
Minehart was appointed chairman of a 
flax development committee of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
and the representatives of the association 
on the sub-committee representing all lin- 
seed oil consumers. 

Professor Bolley submitted a renort to 
the sub-committee covering the work that 
was done during 1911, made possible hy 
the financial support of the flax develon- 
ment committee of linseed oil consumers. 
This report was summarized in the sub 
committee's report of 1911 to the 
ciation 

The report referred to the field inspec- 
tion of flaxseed, soil, treatine of the 
before sowing, method of soil tilling. and 
the extensive »mount of office work in the 
formulation of printed matter and its dis- 
tribution 


Professor 


upon the 


asso- 


seed 


Bolley issued a 
namnvhiets which were sent out under the 
frank of the government to farmers. The 
title of one of these bulletins was 
ing F'ax on Old Land.” \ 
quoted from this bulletin 
particularly herd on the 
methods of cropping have 
and of such a nature that the 
soil sveedilv becomes infected by flax 
parasites, which destroy the plants.” That 
had been the trouble with the farmers 
who were supposed to attend to the erops 
in a proper manner, but they had not 
done so, and they thought it was the 
fault of the land 
Another bulletin 


number of 


“Grow- 
sentence is 
‘Flax is not 
soil, but the 
usually been 
careless 


which was sent out 
Was entitled “Who Can Help Save the 
Flax Crop of the Northwest?” These 
were sent to the business men, bankers 
and people of that description A third 
was “The Essentials of Flax Cropping for 
Seed Production” and the fourth was en- 
titled “Growing Flax on New Lands.” 

Nearly half a million of these circulars 
were distributed to the farmers and the 
railroad people in the northwest, because 
they represented a valuable factor in dis- 
seminating this information 

Lecturers were sent to the farmers’ in- 
titutes and to the fairs, and the cam- 
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paign of education was carried on in a 


vigorous manner. 


1912 


At the 1912 convention, Mr. Minehart, 
chairman of the flax development com- 
mittee, reported that fhe farmers had 
taken kindly to the “educational features 
of the campaign, which should result in 
a larger acreage, and an increased yield 
per acre with a better quality of oil-pro- 
ducing seed.” Continuance of the work 
and liberal contributions were recom- 
mended. The report went on to state that 
“In time we will have flax in many sec- 
tions of our country in place of one, and 
while weather may destroy or injure flax 
in one section, were its cultivation dis- 
tributed, we would not be at the mercy of 
foreign markets as we have been so very 
recently The paint manufacturer 
tainly can appreciate a condition that will 
give us ample flax raised in the United 
States.” 

The flax development work was now 
well organized and carried on under the 
supervision of the sub-committee consist- 
ing of C. T. Wetherill, chairman; Charles 
T. Nolan, Norris B. Gregg, L. T. Mine- 
hart representing jointly the flaxseed 
crusher and the manufacturer of paint, 
varnish, linoleum and oilcloth and lead 
and zine Mr. Nolan continued actively 
in flax development work from its in- 
ception until his death on May 11, 1929 
Mr. Minehart served on flax development 
committees for sixteen years, when he re- 
tired because of ill health. Mr. Daniels 
relinquished his place on the committee 
in favor of his son, T. L. Daniels, in 1930 
after twenty years of active interest in 
every phase of flax development Mr. 
Gregg took an active part in flax develop- 
ment for seventeen years 


1913 


At the 1913 convention, Professor Bol- 
ley of the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege and Professor Wilson of the Montana 
Agricultural addressed the asso- 
ciation upon the scientific work conducted 
in cooperation with the committee and 
made possible by the use of funds sub- 
scribed by the consumers of linseed oil. 


The committee pointed out that while 
the work was well begun, it was far from 
being completed It was important to the 
linseed oil consumers that our farmers 
should continue to receive the aid of 
scientists to improve the quality and yield 
of flaxseed per acre, so that the financial 
return to them might induce the sowing 
of flaxseed in rotation with other crops. 


Professor Wilson spoke about the con- 
ditions in Montana He stated that their 
work had been successful due largely to 
the very hearty cooperation of the flax 
development committee. Montana had 
been considered as a ranch state, but was 
being transformed into a farming state. 
In the spring of 1911, the director of the 
experimental statfon called Professor Wil- 
son to his office and said—‘“I am _ sur- 
prised to see how fast this land is being 
taken up and how much flax is being 
sold.” He gave Professor Wilson au- 
thorization to go and see Professor Bol- 
ley, and find out from him as much as 
he could in regard to the raising of flax 
on new lands, and also to spend some time 
with te farmers of the state to ascertain 
how “vy were performing their opera- 
tions -nd what success they were having. 

Professor Wilson found that no farm- 
ers were treating their flaxseed. In con- 
sultation with Professor Bolley, they de- 
cided they would give demonstrations at 
the farmers’ institutes showing the farm- 
ers how they could treat their flaxseed. 

At the flax development committee 
meeting held in the winter of 1912, it 
was decided to conduct an education cam- 
paign in Montana 

Professor Bolley, in his very thorough 
talk before the association, spoke about 
the origin of the work of the flax develop- 
ment committee, which had been brought 
about by the deficiency in flaxseed both 
in quantity and quality, and the continual 
increase in the price of linseed oil. There 
were evidences that the crop in this coun- 
try was becoming more and more in dis- 
favor with the agriculturist, so that it 
was only expected to be grown by a few 
farmers on new lands It was evident 
that as these new lands diminished in 
area, if the flax crop could not become 
one which was looked upon with more 
favor by the regular farmers, who work 
the older lands, the supply must 
or later fail Previous work which had 
been done at the North Dakota exmperi- 
ment station and elsewhere was sufficient 
to show that flax cropping was a question 
of seed and soil rather than lost fertility 


cer- 


College 


sooner! 


One of the first problems which at- 
tracted Professor Bolley was the fact that 
after flax was grown upon a piece of the 
fertile northwest land, sometimes 
sometimes twice or three or four times in 
succession, the soil finally failed to pro- 
duce flax After working upon the prob- 
lem for about nine years, the conclusions 
finally arrived at in 1990 were that the 
land itself was not impoverished, but that 
the flax crop had something wrong with 
it. namely a disease or rather a numbe1 
of diseases, the parasites of which act 
chiefly upon the roots and live primarily 
in the soil 

By 1904 Professor Bollev had worked 
out a method of seed disinfection so that 
clean seed could be sown upon clean land 
but found that the soil itself retained the 
disease when it was once placed in it for 
a number of years, and that the disease 
could be communicated to new land in 
many Ways such as by wind-blown dust 
and by water-washed dirt from other in- 
fected areas. 


once, 


Bolley’s means of reaching 
with this sort of information 
proved rather slow in its effect. He found 
the prejudice ainst the flax crop so 
great that with all he could do, it seemed 
to have but slight effect in moving the 
average farmer to chan his opinion It 
was found still more difficult to get farm- 
ers’ institute men and the general agri- 
eulturists who were directly instructing 
the farmer, to take up the idea that the 
flax crop could be improved in such a 
manner that it would produce a pay crop 
Everywhere came the response “But is 
not the flax crop a very destructive one 
on land?” However, the experimental 
work was conducted as rapidly as pos- 
sible and the results were given wide pub- 
licity, but the means with which to do 
this work were so meager that it was 


Professor 


the public 


difficult to see that any headway was be- 
ing made. 

In 1902, it was demonstrated that a 
carefully selected seed could grow in the 
presence of the most _ disease-infected 
ground. In 1905 hail destroyed essen- 
tially all the crop which Professor Bolley 
had produced. Under the methods which 
they worked, the rust year in 1907 prac- 
tically eliminated the increase then avail- 
able. It was therefore with a good deal 
of appreciation on his part that Professor 
Bolley was informed during February 
1910 that a number of men interested in 
flax cropping, wanted to meet with him 
in Minneapolis to discuss flax develop- 
ment 

Professor Bolley was asked to propose 
some work on plans whereby any funds 
which might be raised for this purpose 
could be properly handled so as to make 
the flaxseed crop more certain and more 
remunerative. Professor Bolley sug- 
gested: 

1. To get the crop grown on a larger terrt- 
tory than at present 
2. To get such information before the farmers 
that they might gain faith in their ability to 
grow the crop, and make it very definite as to 
what they are to do in order to get the better 

accomplish these two ends Professor 

suggested :— 

tat every effort be made to collect a 

f information regarding the crop 

That especially planned experiments and 

field demonstrations be made so that those who 
ire giving information on the flax crop should 
have always at hand the latest available infor- 
mation as to how to better the results of flax 
cropping 

“That some special effort be 

class of seed saved for 
it used upon the land 
actual field demonstrations, particu- 
arly in soil and seed treatment be conduct 

Funds made available by the committee 
permitted Professor Bolley and his co- 
workers to conduct a number of new 
experiments and to demonstrate new 
facts with regard to methods of cropping 
which might tend to improve those which 
were then in use. It made possible con- 
tinuation of the work to completely break 
down opposition that there was to the 
crop in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana, Canada and 
many other regions where the farmers 
were particularly interested Professo1 
Bolley and his co-workers were able to 
get the proper amount and quality of 
seed distributed to new territories, and 
to extend proper methods over a very 
much larger territory than could other- 
wise have been reached. 

Such good work was accomplished in 
this line that the [legislature authorized 
the department of botany to arrange to 
inspect the fields, tying on lead seals on 
the bags of properly pedigreed and im- 
proved thus standardizing those 
seeds so that no matter where they were 
sent, the final user would know he was 
using seed that had been grown with 
success, 

Professor Bolley and his associates 
went one step further and were suc- 
cessful in the formation of the North 
Dakota Improved Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion which during its first vear took on 
a membership of approximately 200. 

Experimental plots were also started 
to test the value of breeding for higher 
oil production. This work included the 
careful testing of all samples to deter- 
mine their oil-producing capabilities, both 
in quantity and quality. 


1914 


At the 1914 convention, the committee 
reported that large quantities of specially 
bred and certified flaxseed were used by 
the farmers for sowing, and the results 
at harvest time exceeded expectations 
Numerous farmers in the northwest 
seeded special plots of ground with 
selected flaxseed, the work being done in 
accordance with instruction and under 
the guidance of representatives of the 
experiment stations, with a view of ma- 
terially increasing the supply of high 
grade and sound flax for distribution and 
sowing for the coming 


1915 

During the season of 1915, extraordinary 
efforts were directed toward maintain- 
ing the acre which was so seriously 
threatened because of the world condi- 
having during the previous season 
created prices for wheat and other cereals 
that were most alluring to the farmers 

Another important fact developed was 
the results of early sowing Such fields 
escaped the damaging effect of the early 
autumn frosts in August because of the 
full maturity and even ripened stage of 
the early sown crop. 

1915 was a season quite unprecedented 
in the inducements placed before the 
farmers to sow their land for the produc- 
tion of food and feedstuffs, and the fact 
of flaxseed area according to official ac- 
counts, having little from 
the area sown in may be accepted 
as resulting in a measure from the 
various phases of the campaign conducted 
in the interest of flaxseed production. 


1916 


Bulletins were prepared by the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations, 
some of which were issued in tens of 
thousands of copies Farmers who fol- 
lowed the instructions given in those 
bulletins obtained a larger yield of flax- 
seed per acre than those who continued 
in the old-fashioned way of sowing any 
seed that Was available and ignored the 
directions for proper preparation of the 
bed. 


The most important and valuabie fact 
determined in the systems of crop rota- 
tion in which flaxseed was _ included 
showed that wheat sown on land on 
which flaxseed was produced the preced- 
ing year, did better than wheat sown on 
land on which wheat was grown the 
previous season, 
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1917 


Being cognizant of the fact that the all 
but complete failure of the 1916 crop of 
flaxseed in the Argentine, due for harvest 
in November and December of that year, 
would in itself materially diminish the 
world’s supply of flaxseed, also the im- 
probability of securing supplies for our 
markets from any sources other than 
domestic and Canadian, during the 
twelve-months'’ period dating from Oc- 
tober 1916, the flax development com- 
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mittee decided to conduct a campaign of 
publicity among -the farmers in the flax- 
seed growing districts, making known 
to them the world shortage of flaxseed 
in the hope of stimulating the produc- 
tion in 1917 throughout North America. 

Publicity concernéng the short flax- 
seed supply was vigorously conducted 
prior to and during the sowing season of 
the spring of 1917, the war crisis making 
an extraordinary but just demand upon 
the farmers of the northwest for the 
greatest possible increased production of 
food crops and presented the difficult 
problem of having even as great an area 
sown with flaxseed as in 1916. 

In this publicity campaign the com- 
mittee was very liberally and ably 
sisted by the state agricultural officials 
in the northwest, particularly those of 
North Dakota and Montana. 

Mr. Nolan did magnificent work in this 
advertising campaign. Every country 
paper in the northwest printed materia) 
collected and prepared by him. The sta- 
tistics he gathered were convincing. He 
had several meetings during the year of 
1917 with the heads of the agricultural 
colleges in North Dakota, Montana and 
Minnesota, and did a great deal to spur 
them on to increase flax acreage. 


1918 


Circumstances surrounding and affect- 
ing flaxseed production in the northwest 
in 1918 permitted no relaxation in the 
activities and efforts of the flax develop- 
ment committee. To the problems before 
the scientists and experts in agriculture 
having to do with flaxseed production and 
as also the many farmers co-operating 
with them to continue and improve the 
flaxseed growing industry, there was 
added for the subcommittee’s solution, 
the important question of establishing 
for flaxseed production a standing and 
place that season in the general program 
that the national and state governments 
so strongly urged farmers to continue to 
supply to the utmost the food and feed 
necessities under war conditions. 

Professor Bolley presented a report at 
the 191 convention which brought out 
the importance of publishing new and re- 
publishing old P bulletins, and the 
continuation of periments and demon- 
strations on flaxseed production nec 
tated because of the old habit of the farm- 
ing public to grow flaxseed only on new 
land. Very beneficial influence was exer- 
cised in not only getting a better crop pro- 
duced acre for acre, but in a large way, 
having the farmers of Minnesota, eastern 
North Dakota, parts of South Dakota and 
elsewhere feel that they could expect rea- 
sonable success with flax on old lands. 

There was definite evidence that crop- 
ping methods had been so improved by 
their experiment work and instruction to 
farmers as to cause the return to flaxseed 
production on old lands of the Red River 
Valley, and adjacent natural flaxseed dis- 
tricts, from which the crop had virtually 
disappeared because of the destructive in- 
fluence of wilt. 

As a result of several conferences held 
by the flax development committee, at 
which members of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture were present, it was de- 
cided that a campaign for increased acre- 
age, similar to that inaugurated in 1917 
should be undertaken. 


1919 

At the very beginning of 1919, it was 
apparent that no matter what sort or 
how much effort were to be made to in- 
fluence the sowing of flaxseed by farm- 
ers in the northwest, a guaranteed price 
for wheat would continue first and fore- 
most in the utilization of the land to be 
sown in the spring. 

In the linseed oil consuming industries, 
business conditions during midwinter and 
early spring of 1918, which approached 
stagnation, were a barrier to advising 
the farmer to sow his land with flaxseed, 
in liberal proportion to other grains, and 
especially wheat. The observations that 
could be made of seed and oil supply and 
demand conditions in foreign countries, 
including the linseed production in Argen- 
tine, also the matter of possible supplies 
of linseed and linseed oil elsewhere in 
foreign countries, of which little could be 
learned because of concealment of facts 
and absence of trade reports and statis- 
tics occasioned by the war, all tended to 
discourage the committee from taking the 
attitude with the flaxseed farmers in the 
northwest, in which it necessarily would 
have had to virtually prophesy extremely 
high prices for flaxseed to obtain in the 
autumn of 1919. Much credit for the in- 
creased flax acreage was due to. th 
splendid and convincing efforts of Mr. 
Nolan. 
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1920 


Report for 1920 showed a production of 
approximaately 12,000,000 bushels, indi- 
cating a crop nearly 50 percent more than 
for the previous year The acreage was 
slightly increased over the year 1919, 
likewise over the five-year average. These 
increases, instead of marked reductions 
in acre > was largely due to the com 
mittee’s efforts and work in conjunction 
with the agricultural scientists 


1921 


Some abatement appeared in the sed- 
son of 1921 in the research and experi- 
mental work to improve flaxseed in those 
states where flaxseed production had not 
been reaching commercial proportions. In 
the more important flaxseed producing 
states, however, there was no diminution 
of flax development work by the state 
agricultural officials and scientists No 
small portion of the research and educa- 
tion work for the improvement of flaxseed 
production in those states was made pos- 
sible by the financial support received 
from the members of the associations and 
others. 

During the autumn and winter of 1920, 
the market price for other crops, par- 
ticularly the different varieties of wheat 
produced in the northwestern states, was 
relatively much higher than that obtain- 
ing for flaxseed, resulting in an appreci- 
able decrease in the flaxseed acreage 
sown in the spring and early 
summer of 1921, compared with the acre- 
age in 1920, because of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the price of flaxseed. If it had 
not been for rather more _ favorable 
weather and soil conditions during the 
1921 sowing season than the several pre- 
ceding, it is quite doubtful if the area 





sown with flaxseed in the spring would 
have been as large as it was. 


1922 


With the exception of unfavorable con- 
ditions affecting the flaxseed crop in a 
few districts, the season of 1922 was 
rather more favorable than any of four 
or five years past, and the early sown 
flaxseed, even in the affected districts, 
fared quite well and produced an average 
crop. 

Although the average price for flaxseea 
from the beginning of the 1922 marketing 
season was 25 cents to 50 cents per 
bushel lower than the average market 
price for flaxseed during the sowing 
period of the previous spring, it never- 
theless was a fact that to the farmers 
in the northwestern flaxseed growing 
states, the return per acre of flaxseed 
was quite remunerative and in comparison 
with other products of the soil the flax- 
seed crop was by far the best paying, 
auguring well for a materially increased 
flaxseed acreage being sown the next 
season. 

The 1922 acreage was 15 percent larger 
than the previous year, the crop amount- 
ing to more than 10,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 8,000,000 for 1921 While 
the good weather was responsible for the 
large increase in bushels produced, a 
part of the increase both in acres and 
bushels was traceable to the recommenda- 
tions made early in the year regarding 
the beneficial results of early flax plant- 
ing, rather than permitting planting of 
this crop to be delayed until too late to 
plant other grains, especially wheat. 

It was during this year that special 
attention was given to the possible eco- 
nomic features of mixed cropping, that is, 
growing wheat and flax together 


1923 


The satisfactory flax price ratio in com- 
parison with other crops resulted in an 
increased acreage in 1923 of 75 percent 
over the previous years. As in 1922, flax- 
seed was one of the farmers’ best-paying 
crops. 

Through the Chicago Board of Trade, 
cash prizes aggregating $10,000 were 
awarded annually to exhibitors at the 
grain and hay show in connection with 
the international live stock exposition, the 
money being procured through contribu- 
tions from interested sources. 

Heretofore flax had not been included 
in the list of grains and seeds. Arrange- 
ments were made by the flax development 
committee to award $500 in prizes at the 
1923 exposition. The aggregate number 
of flax prizes to be awarded was sixty- 
one, ranging from $25 to $5 each. Forty 
of the prizes were open to exhibitors of 
flax grown as a straight crop and twenty- 
one for flax grown with wheat-mixed 
crops. 

NDR No. 114 developed by the North 
Dakota experiment station proved very 
resistant to wilt, and was being grown 
almost exclusively in eastern North Da- 
kota, and in many of the other old flax 
regions. Another equally wilt-resistant 
strain of flaxseed known as NDR No. 52 
was suitable to and extensively sown in 
the western North Dakota and Montana 
semi-arid districts. 

These two wilt-resistant strains of flax 
had not all the desired requisites. A larger 
seeded variety, taller growing, more 
branching, having equal resistance to flax 
wilt and producing higher yields was de- 
sired. 

The North Dakota Station was making 
considerable progress in the development 
of wilt-resistant strains. New varieties 
were particularly more vigorous, taller, 
more branching and larger seeded, and all 
observations recorded during the growing 
season indicated definite advantages for 
those newly developed varieties. 

The outstanding development in 1923 
was the possibility of increased produc- 
tion of flaxseed through mixed cropping, 
or the growing of flaxseed with wheat. It 
was estimated that in the state of North 
Dakota alone there were 10,000 acres 
sown with flax mixed with wheat The 
result indicated that this practice which 
had been followed in certain sections of 
Minnesota with a fair degree of satisfac- 
tion for several years, held considerable 
promise of successful permanency 


1924 

The year 1924 showed an appreciable 
increase in area sown with flaxseed over 
the previous year by 64 percent. : 

The interest in growing flaxseed mixed 
with wheat continued and was enlarged 
on in a very satisfactory and promising 
manner. It was estimated that in Min- 
nesota 45,000 acres of mixed flaxseed and 
wheat crops were sown, and in North Da- 
kota it was estimated to exceed 20,000 
acres of mixed crops, an increase of 100 
percent or more of the mixed crop area 
of 1923. 




































1925 

The decrease of 6 percent in the area 
sown with flaxseed in 1925 was all the 
more notable because it was not greater 
Very unfavorable weather conditions, ex- 
treme cold during May and excessive, al- 
most continued rainfall during a_ threé 
weeks’ period in June, prevented prepa- 
ration of soil over a considerable area 
that under normal conditions would have 
been sown in flaxseed 

The scientists engaged in flaxseed re- 
search work were confronted with the 
fact that their accomplishments of some 
earlier years because of conditions beyond 
control, showed gradual deterioration, 
hence the necessity of developing new, 
different and better strains which were re- 
sistant to plant and soil diseases. 

NDR No. 114 had been the standard 
persistent flaxseed strain for quite a num- 
ber of years, not only in North Dakota 
but it worked well in Montana and in 
certain sections of the other flax states. 


1926 

Owing to drought, a considerable aban- 
donment of flaxseed area took place in 
1926, and the harvested area yielded but 
6.6 bushels per acre or a total production 
of 18,592,000 bushels from 2,897,000 acres 
sown 

Evidence of the results of flaxseed re- 
search and experimental work in the state 
of Minnesota was shown in the crop of 
that state for 1926, estimated at 7,892,000 
bushels, thus surpassing the flaxseed pro- 
duction of the state of North Dakota for 
the first time in at least twenty years. 





Minnesota could not have done this fifteen 
years previous, for even then the new 
lands were failing badly because of dis- 
eases accumulated in the flaxseed and 
the soil. 





1927 


The flaxseed crop season was much 
more favorable to production than the two 
preceding years, particularly 1926, the 
total production amounting to 24,270,000 
bushels from 2,837,000 acres. 

Anticipating the probability of a great- 
ly reduced acreage to flaxseed as a result 
of conditions in 1926, and with the pur- 
pose of moderating that discouraging 
state of mind of our flaxseed producing 
farmers and a view to stimulating flax- 
seed sowing, a survey of the world’s sup- 
ply and probable demand of flaxseed, was 
made at the end of April, 1927, by the 
flax development committee and furnished 
to the northwestern flax producing states, 
agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
farm extension departments and agricul- 
tural economists. 












1928 


During the agricultural season in the 
northwestern states, the elements were 
on the whole unfavorable to flaxseed pro- 
duction. In one particular respect they 
were unusual and unprecedented, and 
were responsible for an appreciable dimi- 
nution of flaxseed yield per acre sown 
The particular untoward development was 
what is called “red” or “flax rust.” The 
cause was excessive moisture accompanied 
by high temperature Crops that gave 
every prospect of splendid results were 
attacked by the rust, and yields in many 
instances cut one-half or more ‘ 

The first wilt resistant varieties devel- 
oped were not as completely successful 
as desired. NDR No. 114 for many years 
the leading wilt-resistant variety, was not 
sufficiently sturdy nor entirely satisfac- 
tory with regard to yields produced As 
flax rust became more prevalent, NDR No. 
114 did not show sufficient resistance to 
this disease 


1929 


Due to some very good work which was 
done by the state colleges in the north- 
west through timely circulars and bul- 
letins, and by short flax talks over the 
radio, the 1929 flaxseed acreage was in- 
creased to 3,092,000 acres as compared 
with the final figures of 2,721,000 acres 
reported for the previous vear. 

The acreage would have been. sstill 
greater if the serious drought conditions 
during the latter part of the planting 
season had not developed There was 
available a good supply of seed which 
had been tested and reported on by the 
stations. The availability of high quality 
germinating flaxseed reserved for sowing 
was one of the results of the Committee's 
work in the past years of taking the 
initiative in suggesting the saving of 
ample supplies of flaxseed for sowing the 
following season. 









1930 

The Committee’s report to the 1930 
convention contained an interesting sum- 
mary of flax work. It reiterated the pur- 
pose of the flax development committee 
to improve and to enlarge the produc- 
tion of flaxseed in the United States so 
that the industries consuming linseed oil 
might have a dependable domestic sup- 
ply of the raw material. It was not to be 
expected nor regarded as desirable that 
our linseed oil requirements be met in 
full by domestic production of flaxseed. 
The interest of linseed oil consumers in 
our country may best be protected in the 
long run if our annual domestic produc- 
tion of flaxseed be somewhat less than 
the total domestic consumption. Such a 
situation will tend to make flaxseed 
growing profitable to our farmers, and 
result in eliminating from their minds 
the kepticism with which many = still 
continue to regard flax as a regular crop 
due to their unsatisfactory experiences in 
the past. 

During the more than twenty years of 
its existence, it was always the aim of 
the flax development committee and other 
interested co-operators to increase the 
production in the United States so that 
at least 80 percent of our country’s re- 
ouirements are taken care of by flaxseed 
grown in our northwest. 

The inadvisabilitvy of growing too large 
a crop that some part of it would have 
to be exported was pointed out from time 
to time. The effect of such a large crop on 
price might very readily destroy the eco- 
nomic relationship between flax and other 
grain crops and cause the farmer to 
ouestion the value of flax as part of his 
crop. just as happened during the years 
previous to 1919. Excess production re- 
sults in undesirable wide price fluctua- 
tions which make for business instability 

The annual flax conference which for 
vears had become a feature of the com- 
mittee’s activity, held in Minneapolis in 
February 1930, was the most enthusiastic 
and productive meeting ever held, sixty- 
seven or more than twice the number of 
inv previous year were in attendance 
Representatives from the state colleges in 
the important flax-growing states vere 
present in the usual number. New factors 
interested in the growth of more and 
better flax who had not previously at- 
tended these meetings, were present in- 
cluding representatives of large implement 
manufacturers, elevators, bankers, agron- 
omists and extension service men from 
the railways operating in the flax-growing 
areas Representatives of the Greater 
North Dakota Association, the Northwest 
Better Farming Association, and _ the 
Northwest Better Flax Association who 
co-operated very actively with the Com- 
mittee were in attendance, 

It was generally conceded that the 
favorable position of flax today is due 
in a large measure to the financial and 
moral support given by the flax de- 
velopment committee to the agricultural 


colleges. 





More and Better Flax 


Flax is now recognized as a_ sound 
economic crop and the growth of more 
and better flax is part of the program 
of each of the agricultural colleges of 
the four important flax producing states. 

The flax development committee was 
started when it became apparent soon 
after 1910 that the flax production of the 
United States was decreasing. Flax was 
considered as a crop fit only for new 
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land and as the available new land be- 
came scarcer, the acreage and produc- 
tion naturally decreased. When grown 
on old land, flax developed diseases—the 
most devastating known as “‘flax wilt’’ 
which caused the farmer to look with 
reluctance on planting flaxseed on any- 
thing but new land 

The dollar return to the farmer on his 
flax production was usually considerably 
less than he got out of his wheat or 
other crops, and it was difficult for many 
years to interest the farmer to plant 
more flaxseed. Besides the natural haz- 
ards in growing the crop, the farmer fre- 
quently faced such wide fluctuations in 
the price obtained for flaxseed that he 
naturally hesitated to plant very much 
of it, when often times his much lower 
per acre yield than wheat paid him very 
little more per bushel. 

Flax is now more adequately adjusted 
in areas suited to higher production per 
acre The crop is again located in the 
heavier land districts of the four im- 
portant states, and there is a distinct 
tendency on the part of the farmers to 
give the crop more of a fixed place in the 
cropping series In recent years there 
has been observed a distinct tendency in 
the direction of a permanently increas- 
ing acreage in lowa and Wisconsin. 

For the first time in twenty years, a 
number of favorable factors combined to 
give flax production in the United States 
substantia! impetus for increase. The in- 
crease in the tariff rate on flaxseed to 65 
cents per bushel was a big inducement 
to the farmer to enlarge his 1930 planting. 
This greater return to the farmer 
amounting to 25 cents per bushel, proved 
to be quite an incentive, as was shown 
by the increased acreage But the ag- 
gressive co-operation of the agricultural 
colleges in the northwest combined with 
the activity of the farm board in advocat- 
ing the curtailment of the planting of 
wheat by substituting other crops un- 
doubtedly did much to cause the farmers 
to plant an acreage greater than had ever 
before been planted in this country. 

The following shows United States flax 
acreage, production, consumption and per 
cent production of total consumption from 
the vears 1901 to 1931 inclusive 


Flaxseed Acreage, Production and 
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Percent 
production 
U.S. U. 8. of total 
L.&. pro- consungyp- con- 
Acreage. duction. tion. sump- 
Acres. Kushels. Bushels. tion. 
1 , 25,319,000 21,831,636 116.0 
1902 3,740,000 25,200, 538 116.2 
1903 3,233,000 630,501 102.5 
1904 1,000 591,333 = 
1905 ow 429,991 ) 
1906... 706, 000 . 853, 668 7 
1907 2,864,000 .135 4 
1908... 2,679,000 799 6 
1900... 2.083,00) 1f 9 
1910... 2,467,000 12,718,000 4 
1911 57.000 370,000 4 
1912. 1,000 28,073,000 8 
1913.. 91, 000 2 
1914.. 5,000 13,749,000 1 
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2, O00 5,000. - 
70,000 000 58.1 
19, 928, 000 : 000 47.4 
16,838,000 41,710.000 40.4 
221,369,000 29,105,000 73.6 
°11, 800,000 426,000, 000 45.4 


Not available 
2 July 1, 1931, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate 
September 1, 1931, U Ss. Department of 
Agriculture estimate 
‘ Estimate based on decreased consumption to 
date (September 15) 
Calculated from production, imports and 
exports, not considering seed requirements. 
While there are many factors that have 
had an influence on acres planted and the 
crop produced from year to year, the 
trend of flaxseed production in the United 
States is quite definitely shown by the 
following five-year averages beginning 
with 1901 to 1930 
Bushels 
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The first four figures show the down- 
ward trend that flaxseed production took 
n this country up to 1920 From that 
point on, the figures show the progress 
that has been made in bringing the crop 
back to a point more nearly meeting this 
country’s requirements 

Although the 1930 planting originally 
estimated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture of 4,389,000 acres was the 
largest on record, unfavorable weather 
conditions resulted in considerable aban- 
donment in parts of the Dakotas and 
Montana and in many other sections re- 
duced the yield per acre, so that the crop 
was considerably below the 1930-31 re- 
quirements, even in the face of the de- 
crease in consumption due to business de- 
pression The unusual intensity of the 
drought reported as the worst in forty 
years in Montana and large sections of 
North and South Dakota, forced too rap- 
idly to maturity the bulk of the crop, 
especially the late-sown fields. Thousands 
of acres of late flax in North Dakota 
were not even cut. 

Had it not been for the greatly in- 
creased acreage, our North American crop 
would have been so small that the supply 
of domestic flax would have been insuf- 
ficient to take care of actual needs until 
the new Argentine flax could be imported. 

One thing thoroughly demonstrated 
again in 1930 was the value of early 
planting as compared with later plant- 
ing. The results of later planting have 
been so unsatisfactory that the much 
better results obtained by early planting 
should make it a standard practice in the 
future The early planting procedure 
will have the good effect of insuring a 
larger crop in future years, than if flax 
is looked upon as it has been in the past, 
as a crop to fill in largely by later plant- 
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ing if weather conditions are encountered, 
which make it impossible to plant wheat 
and other grain crops to the extent that 
the farmer originally planned. ‘ 

In February, 1930, at a meeting in 
Minneapolis of the flax development com- 
mittee, with a committee representing the 
linseed crushers, the question was con- 
sidered as to whether or not it was neces- 
sary to continue the contribution that the 
flax development committee has been mak- 
ing to the agricultural colleges for many 
years. The question had come up in the 
past, but much more frequently during 
the last two or three years. 


Now a Sound Economic Crop 


It is a generally accepted fact that flax 
is now recognized as a sound economic 
crop and work on the growth of more 
and better flax is part of the program of 
each of the agricultural colleges of the 
four important flax-growing states, 
namely, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana. In fact, the 
status of the flax crop was now such 
that it was questionable whether the ne- 
cessity for financial support from outside 
sources existed any longer. 

Representatives of the colleges indi- 
cated that there would be no lessening 
of interest on the part of the experiment 
stations in the promotion of flax produc- 
tion. 

On August 16, 1930, Dr. H. L. Walster, 
dean of the school of agriculture of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, recom- 
mended consideration of the formation of 
a scientific institute to be known as the 
Flax Institute of the United States, to be 
located at the college. He pointed out 
that there was a precedent for such an 
institute in the existence of the Food 
Research Institute at Stanford University. 
the Armsby Institute of Animal Nutrition 
at Penn State .and the then newly pro- 
posed Animal Institute at Wisconsin 
North Dakota has been the center of flax 
production for many years. The North 
Dakota College’s work has not only been 
the big contributing factor for that state 
growing half the flaxseed produced in the 
northwest, but its work on disease re- 
sistance varieties has also contributed to 
a very large extent to the continued 
growth of flaxseed in Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Montana. 

The idea of a flax institute was 580 
sound that the flax development Commit- 
tee actively co-operated in its organiza- 
tion and at the conclusion of the annual 
flax conference held under the auspices 
of the flax development committee in Min- 
neapolis on March 9, 1931, the Flax In- 
stitute of the United States was formed. 
Dr. H. L. Walster was elected president. 


While the chief purpose for which the 
flax development committee was organ- 
ized to maintain flax as a domestic crop 
and increase flaxseed production has been 
achieved, there remains much to be done 
to insure the permanency of flaxseed pro- 
duction in the United States and to place 
the crop on a more attractive and re- 
munerative basis to the farmer. None of 
the varieties of flaxseed developed so far 
is all that may be desired. Greater re- 
sistance to wilt and rust, larger seed 
varieties maturing sufficiently early, yield- 
ing more and producing larger percentage 
of oil, must still be sought. 

It is proposed that the National Paint, 
oll) and Varnish Association and the 
American Paint & Varnish Manufactur- 
ers’ Association have representation in 
the flax institute through the medium of 
a special committee, thereby continuing 
the paint and varnish industry's co-op- 
eration in flax development. 

The outstanding feature of the commit- 
tee’s 1930-31 activity was the arrange- 
ment made with the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College for a study of Argentine 
flax conditions by Professor Bolley who 
spent nearly nine months in South Amer- 
ica in making his observations. ; 

The Argentine flax yield per acre from 
year to year is 33 1-3 percent to 50 per- 
cent greater than the average yield in 
the United States. Most of the Argentine 
seed for size and oil content possesses ad- 
vantages over the major portion of the 
domestic crop. 

The purpose of Professor Bolley's study 
was to determine what there is about 
Argentine flax growing that produces the 
greater yield per acre that might be in- 
troduced in domestic production either by 
the use of varieties producing larger 
yields, greater oil content or more disease- 
resistant strains. 

Thus concludes the history of the suc- 
cessful operation of one of the National 
Paint, Oi] and Varnish Association's and 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers Association’s most important 
and interesting committees after twenty- 
one years of continuous active service. 

The work was made possible by che 
liberal and consistent financial subscrip- 
tions of a representative group of the two 
associations’ membership which enabled 
the committee to make substantial an- 
nual contributions to the colleges of the 
flax growing states with their experi- 
mental and technical staffs. Credit must 
also be given for the co-operation and 
financial support extended to the flax de- 
velopment committee by the linoleum and 
lead and zinc manufacturers. 

Outstanding in the achievement of the 
committee is the time and effort put into 
its carefully planned work by such men 
of happy memory as C. T. Nolan, J. W 
Daniels, C. T. Wetherill, N. B. Gregg and 
L.. T. Minehart. Others who made notable 
contribution are shown on the Committee 
list appearing elsewhere in this history. 
It writes another gratifying chapter of 
the results of our Associations’ activity 
“In The Public Service.” 

President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Nemzek. Gentlemen, you have heard 
the reading of the report by Chairman 
Nemzek of the flax committee, Gen- 
eral manager, has there been any ac- 
tion taken on this report? 


Action on Recommendations 


General Manager Horgan 
tion with this excellent report, 
the executive committee and the 
of directors of the association took 
following action in connection 


several rece rn ’ 


In connec- 

both 
board 
the 
vith the 


The first was the official discontinu- 
ance of the flax development commit- 
tee and its replacement by the flax 
committee as Mr. Nemzek has out- 
lined. That was approved and referred 
to the constitution and by-laws com- 
mittee, and in the report of the con- 
stitution and by-laws committee to this 
convention, that change will be made. 

The second recommendation as to 
the appointment of F. C. Smith had 
the approval of both executive com- 
mittee and the board of directors, but 
was passed on to the incoming presi- 
dent of the association, who has the 
appointment of committees. 

The recommendation number three, 
as to an annual contribution of $1,000 
by the association to the Flax Insti- 
tute of the United States, was referred 
to the budget and finance committee, 
who have charge of the allocation of 
all amounts to the different activities 
now being conducted. 

Recommendation number four, which 
was the sending of official letters of 
appreciation, was heartily approved 
and the entire report and these recom- 
mendations are now before this con- 
vention for its action. 

P. H. Callahan: I move that the 
report be received and the recommen- 
dations be adopted as outlined by our 
general manager, as approved by the 
directors, to confirm the action of the 
board of directors, in other words, on 
the recommendations made. I should 
like to include also thanks to the 
chairman for his magnificent report 
and particularly for his thoughtful- 
ness in making a timely notice of the 
great service rendered by Mr. Nolan, 
who was in this work for a great many 
vears. 


Comment by Mr. Cornish 


KE. J. Cornish: I rise to second that 
motion and with your permission make 
this comment. Our association is not 
aware today of the conditions that 
caused the first creation of the flax de- 
velopment committee of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, In 
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the early days, flaxseed was grown on 
the prairies as a first sod crop. It had 
the reputation of destroying the land 
more or less and taking away its fer- 
tility. The mills that were established 
to take care of the flaxseed and give 
us linseed oil soon ran out of material, 
and our linseed oil supply was threat- 
ened. 


It was under these conditions that 
the paint, oil and varnish industry took 
up the matter to develop flax produc- 
tion in the United States. They con- 
tributed money, they assisted the col- 
lection, they worked a great deal. To- 
day, their work has borne fruit. Today 
the necessity of the government, the 
states, and the public assisting in de- 
veloping our natural resources and 
giving to us independent sources of 
supply is recognized as a proper func- 
tion of every State and of the national 
government, and that is due in great 
part to the work of this association. 
Of course, I appreciate any compliment 
that is made to our late Mr. Nolan, 
but in doing so, permit me to state 
further that he was enthusiastic, broad, 
genial, progressive, and encouraged 
everybody, but under the management 
of Mr. Nemzek we have had a more 
thorough organization of work, a more 
comprehensive view of the possibili- 
ties of the work, and the way to de- 
velop it and make it perpetual without 
our further assistance. Therefore, that 
part of my friend’s motion commend- 
ing his work and the accomplishment 
he has made, I second with the great- 
est good will. 

President Frayser: Shall we take 
action on this committee report? The 
motion has been made and seconded 
All in favor indicate by saying “aye”; 
opposed, “no.” The motion is car- 
ried. 

General Manager Horgan: It has 
been decided to transfer the matter of 
simplification and standardization to 
this afternoon's program, because of 
the lateness of the hour. 

(The meeting was then 
at 12:30 o'clock.) 


adjourned 


Third Business Session, Tuesday Afternoon 


(The meeting was convened at 2:20 
o'clock, President Frayser presiding.) 

President Frayser: The next item 
in our program is one that was de- 
ferred from this morning’s session, the 
report of the simplification and stand- 
ardization committee. Mr. Melum, of 
Chicago, is chairman of this committee. 
it is a matter that is of vital im- 
portance to our association and in- 
dustry. Mr. Melum and his committee 
have put in a great deal of valuable 
work and have to present to this con- 
vention a very, very splendid plan. As 
probably some of you know, Mr. Melum 
has not been in good health for the 
past few months, and added to that, 
recently he was in Washington and 
was caught in an automobile accident 
which only added to his troubles. He 
has, therefore, requested Mr. Martin, 
of his home town, Wells Martin, who 
was president of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers Associa- 
tion last year, to present the report of 
his committee. Mr. Martin, please. 

Wells Martin then read the report 
of the committee on simplification and 
standardization as follows:— 


Simplification and 
Standardization 


The joint simplification committee, 
representing the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., and 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, Inc., has investigated practices 
that are followed in the industry pertain- 
ing to the number of and sizes of contain- 
ers used and the number of tints and 
colors marketed in the various lines of 
products, as well as ways and means of 
effecting certain economies in manufac- 
turing and distribution through such sim- 
plification and standardization in these 
practices that would satisfy the consum- 
ing demand. 

A distinction was mace 
sidered as between those which pertain 
to simplification and standardization in 
trade practices as to the number of and 
sizes of containers that are used and the 
number of tints and marketed in 
various lines of products, and those 
which relate to individual choice in the 
selection of tints and colors and the types 
of containers and packages 

The opinion is that the single container 
on which a price is based and the num- 
ber of tints and colors in a line of prod- 
ucts establishes the market and general 
demand, but that the style and quality ot 
a container, as well as how the containers 
are packed for shipment and the 
of the tints and colors, is something that 
must of necessity be left with the indi- 
vidual manufacturer 


Due consideration was given to 
plification activities from the inception of 
the simplification committee work in 1919 
and with particular reference to the an 
swers received from the questionnaire that 
was submitted to the industry in August 
1930 As a result, the following is sub- 
mitted for your consideration 

First Fibre packages It is the con 
sensus opinion that thi subject 
that t »> do with the prac owed 

try I the 


in matters con- 


colors 


selection 


sim 
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and that no action need be taken in this 
regard. 

Second: Limitations pertaining to vari- 
ous commodities. A review of the limita- 
tions of the simplification program that 
was quite generally accepted by the in- 
dustry to become effective July 1, 1926, 
was considered in connection with the 
recommendations that were made to your 
committee following the last annual re- 
port of the simplification committee and 
the action that was taken regarding same 
at the annual meeting last fall. 


Eliminations Favored 


A final compilation of the answers to 
the questionnaire that was sent out in 
August, 1930, indicates the following: 

In answer to the question of eliminating the 
half-gatlon-size can for all paint products, 
4.5 percent were in favor of the elimination 
ind 29.1 percent were opposed to it, with 6.4 
percent voting conditionally. 

In answer to the question of eliminating the 
half-gallon-size can for all varnishes, 65.3 per 
cent were in favor of the elimination andl 
percent were opposed to it, with 2.7 percent 
voting conditionally 

In answer to the question of eliminating 
half-pint-size can in house paint, 90 percent 
voted in favor of the elimination. 

In answer to the question of eliminating the 
quarter-pint-size can in house paint, 95.4 per- 
cent voted in favor of the elimination. 


The committee recommends, therefore, 
that the simplification program effective 
July 1, 1926, as printed in our year 
be amended as follows :— 

1 Half-gallon cans shall be eliminated from 
he tcllowing additional products 

Varnish stains 

Roof paints 

Barn painis 
Aluminum paints 
Auto top dressing 

2 Half-pint shall be eliminated from 
first grade house paint and first grade flat 
paint 
3. Quarter-pint cans shall be 
from all house paint and flat paint. 

i Discontinue restriction 
number 3 pertaining to the 
cans from interior iloor 
nd exterior porch floor 


book, 


cans 


eliminated 
covered by tem 
elimination of pint 
mints, floor enamels 
paints 

» The meximum number shades produced 
paints be changed from 2S 
black and white 
maximum number of shades pro 
enamels be changed from 14 to 18 
black and white 


in house to 82 
exclusive of 
6. The 
luced in 
exclusive of 


From the information at 
it is the opinion of yow 
a necessarily large 
not indicated a 
simplification 


our disposal, 
committee that 
enough majority has 
_ desire for any further 
measures at this time to 
warrant any more extensive action. It 
would seem from the past experiences 
that a greater interest would be mani- 
fested and more would be accomplished 
in simplification work over a_ period of 
vears if a plan would be followed of con- 
sidering but a few items each year, on 
which no doubt a common agreement 
could be reached, than to attempt the 
adoption of a rather comprehensive pro- 
gram at any specific time 


Publicity for Program 


Your committee feels that much value 
in simplification and standardization 
practices is lost through a lack of knowl- 
edge in the industry of the limitations of 
the simplification program that was 
agreed upon to effective July 1, 
1926 This is accepted by many as a 
standard to be governed by in the indus- 
try, and, no doubt, it would be accepted 
more generally if greater publicity were 
viven it It would seem highly desirabl 
to endeavor to establish this simplifica- 
tion program as a standard that would 
b generally recognized in the industry 
ind your committee recommends, there- 
fore, that this simplification program be 
mended as outlined above and be mailed 
oO every paint manufacturer in the 

ted States, whethe embers or non 


become 


any spec al 


members of the two associations, to- 
gether with a letter stressing the ef- 
ficiencies and economies that result to the 
industry from a general acceptance of 
the simplification program. It is further 
recommended that whenever any further 
simplification measures are adopted that 
such agreements be made a part of this 
program and that, as a notification to 
the trade, a reprint of the entire program 
be mailed, together with a suitable letter 
calling attention to the changes that have 
been made and that, further, a copy of 
this program with a letter be mailed to 
the industry at least once in each year— 
whether any changes have been made or 
not 

Third: Oil color packages. It was 
recommended that consideration be given 
to the matter of standardization on 
packages for oil colors, which undoubtedly 
involves a package simplification on all 
paste goods that are regularly marketed 
on a poundage basis. 

It is felt that this is a matter that has 
been a subject of more or less discussion 
over a period of years but that because 
a complete simplification and standardiza- 
tion (program in this regard might neces- 
sarily involve changes in a long estab- 
lished custom of the basis on which such 
products are merchandised, it has prob- 
ably been considered almost too great an 
undertaking. 

There is probably no manufacturer that 
regularly makes and sells paste goods in 
cans that does not recognize the element 
of waste and the several undesirable 
features connected with the present 
methods of packing such products, and, 
therefore, this matter is one that should 
deserve our every consideration, becausé 
of the many economies that could be ef- 
fected through certain simplification in 
this regard. 

Some few years ago, through simplifica- 
tion work, the 2 and 3 pound packages in 
paste goods were eliminated, and thereby 
the manufacturers, as well as the trade, 
were able to effect certain economies, re- 
sulting principally from a reduction in the 
number of sizes of cans that were re- 
quired and a consequent smaller invest- 
ment in stocks. This simplification meas- 
ure has been quite generally accepted in 
the trade and at present these products 
are quite commonly sold in 1, 5, 12% 
and 25 pound packages. 

While this standardization eliminated 
a large number of special size cans that 
necessarily had to be used because of the 
great variation in the bulking values of 
paste goods, the manufacturer is. still 
obliged to use quite a large number of 
special size cans to satisfactorily pack 
and sell these products on a poundage 
basis in the sizes that are now marketed 
The number of these cans varies, of 
course, with the different concerns, de- 
pending upon the various combinations in 
sizes in cans that are used for the pur- 
pose, It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 25 special sizes in cans used 
in the industry for paste goods and, when 
it is considered that in many instances 
the regular liquid measure cans are also 
used for this purpose, it develops that 
there are probably as many as 30 dif- 
ferent sizes in cans that are used in the 
industry for packing paste goods. Further- 
more, because of the desire of manufac- 
turers to confine themselves to as few 
special size cans as possible, many of the 
cans that are now sold are only partially 
filed because of the variation in the 
bulking value of the different products, 
and a certain waste is encountered in this 
regard by not utilizing the full value of 
the package. 


Committee Recommendations 

_ Following a rather extensive investiga- 
tion and study of this particular subject, 
your committee submits for your consid- 
eration a plan whereby standard liquid 
measure packages will be used for the 
purpose and that the sizes be limited to 
three—namely, the half-pint, quarter- 
vallon and gallon cans. The plan is one 
that would not only permit of the reduc- 
tion of the number of sizes commonly 
packed and sold, but as well to permit of 
filling these packages to the full amount 
that each would contain, which would 
bulk standard liquid measure in the three 
sizes. Because of the varying weights 
that would be gncountered in this pro- 
cedure, it would necessitate that costs and 
selling prices be established on the vari- 
eus cans according to the weight that 
each package contained, and to designate 
them as half-pint, quart and gallon 


There is much that might be said about 
“a program of standardization in this re- 
gard. The plan would give the dealer a 
uniform size in his packages for liquid 
and paste goods and thereby very ma- 
terially improve the appearance of the 
stock of paint products on a_ dealer's 
shelves The large variation in sizes of 
cans for paste goods today surely con- 
tributes a great deal to the unattractive- 
ness of a stock of paint products The 
plan would increase the efficiency of shelf 
and bin space. It would simplify prac- 
tices in manufacturing tremendously by 
eliminating many sizes of cans ‘that aA 
manufacturer now is compelled to buy 
and that are made especially for his re- 
quirements 

This simplified program 
about considerable 
facturing in 


should bring 
economy in manu- 
the matter of the adaptabil- 
ity of standard packing containers and 
packing and labeling equipment, and in 
the matter of packing boxes in which 
paste g are shipped. ‘While at pres- 
ent many special sizes of packing boxes 
are carried in stock for paste goods prod- 
icts, it is almost impracticable to carry 
enough sizes in packing boxes to satis- 
factorily pack orders for cans of paste 
goods and, consequently, there is very 
little standardization in this regard and 
much of these products go out packed in 
odd size boxes where sawdust or othe 
packing material necessarily is used, 

Under this proposed simplification, the 
packing boxes that are now used for th: 
packing of liquid products could be used 
ind thereby eliminate the necessity of 
boxes for paste goods, 


Foods 


There is no question, too, but what the 
products would be in better condition 
vhen packed to a full mox m capaci 
the cans as against the condition wher 

filled. 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


to become 
ber 1, 1932. 
oe Fourth :—Additional sizes in containers. 
The two-gallon pail has recently been of- 
fered to the trade on certain painters’ 
products in 


effective on or before Septem- 


some localities and seems to 
have met with quite some favor. The 
introduction of additional sizes in con- 


tainers is considered to be unwarranted 
and decidedly detrimental to the interests 
of simplification, and your committee is 
unanimously opposed to such practices. 
While it is considered rather difficult to 
retard any such activities on the part of 
certain manufacturers, your committee 
felt that possibly a great deal might be 
accomplished through a personal inter- 
view on the part of a committee member 
and the manufacturer when the advantage 
of simplification practices might be dis 
cussed. It is recognized that where such 
a condition exists that a manufacturer 
who might be in entire sympathy with 
simplification practices would be forced 
into adopting new siz in containers in 
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Wells Martin 


Reported on Simplification 





order to properly meet competition, but 
that in so doing, it is desirable to con- 
sider same as a local matter and that 
the new sizes adopted such conditions 
should not be offered to the trade gen- 
erally. 

President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Martin. Mr. Horgan, was any action 
taken on this report? 

General Manager Horgan: While we 


all appreciate that this essentially is 
a manufacturer’s job, this does affect 
a sizeable number of the members of 
our all-inclusive association, and as 
you will notice from Mr. Martin’s 
presentation of the report, it is a joint 
committee reporting for both associa- 
tions. This report had the endorse- 
ment and approval of the educational 
bureau meeting in Washington last 
week, at which all of the leading man- 
ufacturers were represented. It has the 
approval of the executive committee 
and the board of directors of this as- 
sociation, and the matter is now before 
the convention for such action as you 
see fit to take on it. 
Mr. Callahan: I move 
the recommendations. 
(The motion was seconded.) 


we concur in 


Simplification Discussed 


President Frayser: Is there any dis- 


cussion on this subject? 

Mr. Yarnell: I would like to inquire 
why it was felt desirable to increase 
the number of colors in mixed paints 
and enamels. 

Mr. Martin: I beliéve that that was 
the result of the answers that were 


received to the questionnaire, indicat- 
ing the desire of the manufacturers 
that there be thirty-two colors’ in 
house paints as a minimum. 


General Manager Horgan: I might 


also say that all of these recommen- 
dations are based on the replies re- 
ceived from that questionnaire, and 


the questionnaire was first sent out to 
the members of the educational bureau, 
as that body is composed of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers and one hundred 
percent answers were received on the 
questionnaire. 


Mr. Trigg: I understand that thirty- 
two colors is the maximum. It doesn't 
mean that a manufacturer must put 
up thirty-two colors He can have 


eighteen colors if he wants to, or any 
other number, but if it is adopted it 
would mean that we all that 
thirty-two is the maximum that should 


agree 


be put out. I would like to suggest 
that if there are any jobbers or re- 
tailers present in the meeting, it would 


be very interesting to manufacturers 
to have their viewpoint with respect to 
this program 

President Frayser: Are there any 
jobbers or retailers here who would 
eare to give us their opinion about the 
proposed program? 

General Manager Horgan I might 
sav that the distributors who are pre 
ent at thi onvention were invited, o 
ourse, to participate in all the pro 
rram, but in trying to work out a time 





to hold their semi-annual directors’ 
meeting, (they usually have it while 
they are attending this convention) it 
seemed most convenient for them to 
have their directors’ meeting this aft- 
ernoon, so I don’t think they are rep- 
resented at this time. 

President Frayser: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion of this report? If not. 
are you ready for the question? 

(The question was put to a vote and 
carried.) 


Educational Bureau 


President Frayser: Gentlemen, the 
next feature on our program is that 
of the educational bureau. For your 


information, or for the information of 
some who may be present for the first 
time, our organization, as the result 
of our reorganization plan, appoints 
representatives to the extent of 50 per- 
cent of the educational bureau. We are 
very fortunate in having with us this 
afternoon, Mr. Trigg, who is chairman 
of that bureau, whom all of you know 
and know of the splendid work he has 
done in connection with the interests 
of our industry and our association. If 
I may, I will ask Mr. Trigg to take the 
chair and to conduct this topic. 

(Mr. Trigg assumed the chair.) 


Mr. Trigg’s Report 


Trige—Mr. President and 

Your president has referred 
that this is the first time that 
the educational bureau as such has made 
a report direct to a meeting of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
and because of that fact, it may be in- 
teresting to you men to have a very brief 
review historically of the educational 
bureg.u and how it has come into existence 


Chairman 
gentlemen : 
to the fact 






and how it functions and what it is try- 
ing to do. 

In 1905, the Paint Manufacturers As- 
sociation of the United States, as the 


manufacturing association was then called, 
had an advertising committee, of which 
Ludington Patton was chairman, and with 


his usual aggressive ideas about things 
with which he is associated, he under- 
took through that committee to develop 


some constructive policies which might be 
of benefit to the industry as a whole. 

It was not possible, apparently, to make 
a great deal of progress, although the 
committee met frequently and worked 
diligently. 

In 1907, Mr. Patton was elected presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Association, 
and upon his taking the presidency of 
the association, he appointed as chairman 
of the then so-called advertising commit- 
tee, Norris B. Gregg. Mr. Gregg, in that 
thorough, far-seeing way of his, took up 
the work with renewed energy, gathered 
about him a group of men interested un- 
selfishly in the development of the best 
interests of the industry as a whole, and 
commenced to develop the plans and pro- 


grams for the future. The plans and 
programs then developed I think turned 
out to be more far-reaching and more 


beneficial to the industry than even those 
men, including Mr. Gregg, who formulated 
them, realized. 


Promotion and Publicity 


I think one of the first definite ac- 
tivities which the committee took up in 
a general, broad way for the interest ol 
the industry, was the creation of a pub- 
licity and promotion department. This 
department or division of the committee's 
work opened an office in Chicago, secured 
a list of something over 40,000 dealers 
throughout the United States, to whom, 
for a comparatively long period of time, 
it mailed regularly periodical letters, cir- 
cular letters and reading matter of vari- 
ous kinds, having to do with the paint 
industry. I believe that I am merely 
stating a fact when I say to you men 
that the foundation so laid through educa- 


tional work with over 40,000 dealers in 
the United States was really the begin- 
ning of a greater paint consciousness on 


the part of dealers and merchants gen- 
erally, the beginning of a realization upon 
their part that the paint department in 
their stores was, after all, something to 
which they should give more attention and 


that it held opportunities for increased 
volume of business and increased profits 
to them. 

About that time, I think in 1907, be- 


cause of the broadened scope of the work 
of the committee, its name was changed 
to the committee on promotion and de- 
velopment, and the committee continued 
under that name for, I believe, two years 
more, when it was then changed, be- 
cause of its still widened scope, to the 
educational bureau, 


Scientific Section Added 


about that time that 
brains of Robert Perry, 
idea of a scientific section. 1 think per- 
laps there are men sitting in this meet- 
ing room today who were present in the 
early discussions originated by Robert 
Perry, urging the thought that this great 
industry should take into its own hands, 
impersonally and impartially, the future 
scientific development of the problems ol 
the industry as a whole. It was 
nized by the educational bureau at that 
time, and has been ever since, that any 
thing which is not good for the public 
is not good for the industry, and it was 
on that basis that the scientific section of 
the educational bureau was created, and 
Bob Perry, during the continuance of his 

tive years in the paint industry, directed 
and fathered that particular work 

If Bob Perry did nothing for the 
ndustry he did render it a great 
service in bringing in as a young man, 
Dr. Gardner, with this work 
I need not go with you as 
he value ¢ the work which Dr. Gardne 
nt fi ection has 


ndustry The york has 


out of the 
grew the 


It was 
fertile 


recog 


else 
very 
to assist hin 


into details to 


done for the 
developed 
today the 
Gardner 1 


thority 


been 
that 


fic ection under Dr 





as an industry, a connection and a stand- 
ing which would not have been possibie 
in any other manner. 
Another man who was 
those days and had 
thoughts was a man known to many of 
you, Tom Neal, of the Acme White Lead 
and Color Works. Mr. Neal is no longer 
active in the industry, although he is a 
member ex-officio of the educational 
bureau. Mr. Neal had many thoughts 
and suggestions with regard to the work 
that this body might do in the interest 
of the industry as a whole I remember, 
for instance, how Tom Neal was respon- 
sible for the idea of the manufacturers’ 
meeting now and then with real outstand- 
ing representatives of the master painters 
craft There were many such meetings 
where the educational bureau met at dif- 
ferent places with six or eight or a dozen 


very active in 


many creative 





of the master painters of the country 
from different sections, where we got ac- 
quainted, where we talked impersonally 
about our mutual problems, and laid a 
foundation of confidence between the 
master painters of the country and the 
paint manufacturers which I think we 
all realize had not existed up to that 
time. 

Tom Neal was responsible for bringing 
the educational bureau representing the 


industry into the same kind of personal 
contact with the architects of the country. 
There were a number of meetings between 
the bureau and groups of architects repre- 
senting the American Institute of Archi- 


tects at different places. I see George 
Heckel has just come into the room I 
am sure he will remember the meetings 


and the occasions that I am talking about, 
particularly one interesting meeting which 


was held in Detroit with the architects 
where I feel that a very great amount 
of good was done for the benefit of the 
industry and the enlightenment of the 


architects 

The Educational Bureau 
im a pretty broad way It 
refrained, and does carefully 
encroaching upon the 
committee or group in our associational 
activities which is handling a_ specific 
problem, although the educational bureau 
invariably has interests in all of the 
problems of the industry and places it- 
self, morally and in every other possible 
way, back of all of the activities of the 
industry that it considers are for its best 
welfare. 


Fruits of Committee Work 


Out of the educational bureau have 
developed a number of projects which 
have become matters of specific commit- 
tee attention, which have been turned 
over by the educational bureau to the 
various committees, but always with the 
sympathetic, continued interest and sup- 
port of the educational bureau. I refer 
particularly to such matters as the flag 
development committee, something which 
developed inside of the educational bureau 
as a result of its discussion. That ac- 
tivity was launched as a separate, inde- 
pendent one, but always with the educa- 
tional bureau back of and supporting it 
in every way it could. 

I think of the question of soybean de- 
velopment in the United States. At least 
fifteen years ago, I should say, the edu- 
cational bureau went into the question 
this country. As 


has functioned 
has carefully 
refrain from 
activities of any 


of soybean growth in 





Ernest T. Trigg 


Chairman, Educational Bureau 


Nemzek 
of the 
the 


with Mr. 
time to all 
state of 


arranged 
trip at that 
colleges in each 


a result, it 
to make a 
agricultural 


union, Mr. Nemzek, I think, traveled 
some fifteen or twenty thousand miles on 
that trip, making a round-up all over the 
country, doubling back over his tracks in 
some cases, but laying a foundation for 


the growth and development of soybeans 


in this country 
The tung oil development has con- 
stantly had the sympathetic support and 
cooperation of the educational bureau 
The save the surface campaign came 
out of the educational bureau, and while 


u separate committee has long functioned 
in that activity, nevertheless it has always 


been under the general direction and 
supervision of the educational bureau. 

[ don't believe it would be possible, 
men, for any committee representing an 
industry or an association to take their 
obs more seriously than do the members 
of the educational bureau While we are 
very excellently organized, while we have 
different departments which are carrying 
n the various routine detail work, there 

e nevertheless many important problems 
ich come before each educational 
bureau meeting and which have to be 
disposed of That is probably more true 
ow than it was before, ince our reor- 
nization plans and the financial respon- 
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sibility which you have placed upon the 
educational bureau. Just to see what the 
figures were, I have looked back over the 
record of attendance at the meetings of 
the educational bureau for the last three 
years. I might have gone back longe1 
but I only took the three-year period, and 
during that period, I am sure you will be 
interested in knowing that the average 
percentage of attendance of every meet- 
ing of the bureau for three years has 
been a fraction over 93 percent 1 think 
you men who are familiar with committee 
work will realize that that shows a very 
keen, fine interest in the work which the 
bureau is doing 


Tribute to Officials 


I have referred to the fact that the 
work is well organized It is well or- 
ganized. Dr. Gardner, at the head of 
the scientific section, is doing a master 
ful job. Since the consolidation of the 
work of the association which occurred 
several years ago, we have had the close 
personal co-operation and interet of Mr. 
Horgan in the business aspects of our 
work, and I want to say to you men 
that that has meant a very great deal 
for the benefit of the bureau itself. Mr. 
Horgan’'s interest in the work, his 


knowledge of the things to be done, and 


his acquaintance throughout the indus- 
try, has been imvaluable to us. 

Then, of course, we always have our 
old friend, George Heckel, sitting with 
us. We have him to fall back on for 
counsel and advice, suggestions, inspira- 
tion. George Heckel has been a member 
associated with the educational bureau 
from its earliest days. I don’t think 
there is any man who has contributed 


more to the growth of the big idea in the 
educational bureau than George Heckel 


has. I think he has probably done more 
for it through his vision and through 
his co-operation with men in bringing 
about a meeting of minds, for the suc- 
cess of this work, than the members of 
the Bureau themselves realize or even 
George himself knows 

I want to take this opportunity to 


specifically refer to one of the latest real 
activities of the bureau, and that is the 
completion of the structure which stands 
in Washington known as the Gregg Me- 


morial. That idea, the idea of taking 
over the property that was then being 
used by Dr. Gardner but which did not 


belong to the industry, the idea of taking 


it over and enlarging it and making it 
a practical shrine to which the industry 
as a whole might go to worship, if I 
may use that term from an industrial 
standpoint, came from one of the stal- 
warts of the educational bureau, Charlie 
Roh. That was his idea. I well remem- 


ber when. he advanced it first and the 
acclaim with which it was received by the 
members of the educational bureu, and it 


was Charlie Roh who stayed with this 
proposition, who worried through the 
many detailed ramifications attendant 


upon the completion of the job and who 
brought it through to its successful culmi- 
nation as it stands there today. 


And while 1 think the Norris Gregg 
Memorial is a mighty fine thing from a 
practical standpoint, because it gives us a 
place where we now have housed all of 
the activities of the industry—it is the 
home of our associational activities— 
while I think that is extremely impor- 
tant, I do think that it has a value 
from what, if I may be permitted to use 
the form, might be called the spiritual 
side of the industry's welfare that is 
even greater than the practical side of it, 
and by using the word spiritual I mean 
to refer to the effect it has upon the 
spirit of this industry in this generation 
and will have, I am confident, upon the 
spirit of the industry in all of the gen- 
erations that are ahead of us. I verily 
believe, men and women, that this Nor- 
ris B. Gregg Memorial, standing there 
as it does in Washington, is going to be 
an inspiration to other generations that 
are going to follow along after us which 


will cause them to maintain and further 
improve and elevate the morals, the 
standards, the ethics, the principles of 
this great industry of ours 
Membership in the Bureau 

Your presiden has referred to the in- 
terest the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association now has in the educa- 
tional bureau. As he has told you, 50 
percent of its membership now comes 
from the National Paint, Oil and Var- 


nish Association, being appointed by your 
president, and the other 50 percent of the 
membership, on a carefully worked out 
apportionment plan, are appointed by the 


president of the ‘American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association So 
the National Paint, Oi] and Varnish As- 
sociation has a very direct and real in- 
terest in the educational bureau and the 
educational bureau has a very direct and 
real interest in the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, and that is as 
it should be. 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnisn 
Association has been in existence for 
forty-four years. It is the parent or- 
ganization of the paint and varnish in- 
dustry It is the one organization which 
numbers in its membership representa- 
tives from all branches of the indus- 
try. I think you will agree with me that 
in this day and time at least the only 
expressions which are effective in our 
respective seats of government, whether 


they be state or national, are those ex 
pressions which are known to come from 
an industry as a whole rather than from 
some one branch of an industry because, 
while a single branch of in industry 
may be perfectly honest and = con- 
scientious in the expressions which t 
makes, nevertheless there is the thought 
which cannot be gotten away from that it 
has selfish motives back of what it has 
to say. But this association, which rep- 
resents the raw material manufacturer 
the package manufacturers the impor- 
ters, the dealers in raw materials, the 
paint and varnish and lacquer manuta 
turers as such, the jobber nd the deal 
ers and the master painter represent- 
ing all branches of th ndustry, gives 
to us a plece of mas nery that is as 
nearly perfect es @ o ble for an 
industry to set up 

We heard a wonderful talk by Dr. Klein 
this morning which w: full of sugges 
tion and certainly must have caused us 
all to think and will cause us to do more 
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thinking when we get back home. Dr. 
Klein represents, from the standpoint of 
all business, the Department of Commerce 
of the United States, just what we repre- 
sent so far as our industry as a whole is 
concerned, Dr. Klein, as the assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, is considering 
business problems of all industry imper- 
sonally and impartially. We, in our Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
do and should continue to consider all of 
the problems that are specific to our in- 
dustry in that same kind of a fair, im- 
partial, and unselfish manner. 


I don’t think we have made all the 
progress that we might make along that 
line. I think that we have had and do 


have opportunities for improving our own 
conditions, that as an industry we should 








be realizing on. I think that applies to 
all of the units of the industry as well 
as to the industry as a whole. For ex- 
ample, within the last year, your whole 
scheme of associational activities has 
been very definitely and drastically re- 
vised. It was said that it was impossible 


to cut the expenses of our associational 
activities from $500,000 a year to $200,000 
a year, but that has been done and the 
impossible is a reality today. I wonder, 
in considering our own individual prob- 
lems as separate units in the industry, 
if we have applied during these times of 
difficulties through which we are going, 
same 


the gen- 


if we have tried to apply d 

eral rule of reorganization and of econ- 
omies in so far as our own businesses are 
concerned. I think the National Paint, 


Oil and Varnish Association, in_conjunc- 
tion with the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, set a wonder- 
ful example to the members of this in- 
dustry in the job that it tackled and put 
through the way it did twelve months ago. 
Are we taking advantage to the full of 
that opportunity? 


Necessity for Individual Action 


I am so full of the things which Dr. 
Klein said to me this morning that I can't 
help but refer to that one thing in par- 
ticular I was very much impressed with 
one other point which Dr. Klein brought 
out, namely, the necessity for individual 
digging into this proposition. I was told 
the other day by the president of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, of an 
Italian workman who appeared at his 
front door one morning while he was eat- 





ing breakfast. He sent in word that he 
wanted to do some masonry work, and 
this man sent back word that he hadn't 
any for him to do. He finished his 
breakfast, and when he was ready to 


go in to town, he came out the front door 


and here was the Italian sitting there 
waiting for him. He didn’t let that first 
“no” discourage him, and he said, “Mr. 
Taylor, I have got to talk to you. I think 


you do want some work done around 
here.” Then he showed him some cement 
work which was in bad shape on the steps 
and sidewalk. Finally, Mr. Taylor said, 
“What will you charge for it?” 

He said, “I will do it for ten dollars.’ 

Mr. Taylor said, ‘‘All right, go ahead ; 
you can have that job.” 
“ So he did a good job, but when he got 
through with it Mr. Taylor looked it over 
with him, and then this man said, “Now 
I found some other things that you ought 
to have done around here.” 

As a result of that, he got another job, 
merely because he was persistent and 
stayed with the proposition. 

It seems to me We can listen to 
about the effect of the tariff and the ef- 
fect of taxes and the effect of this and 
that and the other thing on business, and 
that this and that and something else is 
responsible for it, but after all I wonder 
if the real job that we have got ahead of 
us isn’t a job of just working as hard as 
we can, as intelligently as we can, refus- 
ing to take “no,” and sticking to the 
proposition to the end that we are going 

busi- 


’ 


talks 


to work out our own individual 
nesses. 

I agree with Dr. Klein’s thought, that 
it is better to look ahead and not be a 
woofus bird, but someone who is looking 


ahead to see what is coming instead of 


backward. 


I was in Minneapolis recently. You 
know that is the home of farming inter- 
ests, and everything they think of there 
is in terms of the farm and the farmer 
I heard a story that I want to tell you 
I thought it was rather good and per- 
tinent. A man wanted to buy a new 
hunting dog, a beagle dog, so he went 
to kennels where they sold them, found 
the dog he wanted, and said, “All right, 
I will take that dog.” 

They said, ‘‘We couldn't sell you that 
dog alone because he has never been 
separated from these other two They 
are all from the same litter, and we 
couldn’t separate them.” 

To make a long story short, be bought 
the three dogs and took them home. The 
first thing he did was to name them. He 


named one Merchant, one Banker, and one 
Farmet 








The following Sunday he took the three 
dogs out in the country to try them out 
When he came home his wife said, “How 
did the dogs behave 

He said, “They behaved true to form 
I got out in the country a little way 
when Merchant hopped out of the car off 
into the bushes, rustled around and came 
back with a rabbit in his mouth. Banker 
sat there and saw what had happened 
and immediately hopped out of the cart 
and took the rabbit away from Mer- 
chant.” 

So his wife said, ‘““‘Well, what did Far- 
mer do?” 

“Oh,” he said, “he acted true to form, 
too. He just sat there and howled.” 

I wonder if we havent mayoe, some 
of us, been doing too much of that sort 
of thing, talking too much about condi- 
tions instead of being like this Italian 
who went out and rustled for a job and 
got it. 

My duty today, having given you this 
rather rambling history of the educa- 
tional bureau, is to present to you the 


the organization First, 


active men in 
Gardner for the 


I am going to call on Dr 
scientific section. 


Mr. Gardner Speaks 


H. A. Gardner then addressed the 
meeting, outlining the work which the 
scientific section had done alone the 


following lines 


. } 


tS ‘ Ae 


1931 


A simple gloss meter. 

Color change in light tinted paints. 
Protective coatings for pip» lines 
Properties of lacquer plasticizers 

Finishes for oak floors 

Abrasion and impact resistance of finishes. 


Aging of gloss oils 


Glycerin phthalate resins patent search 
Sulphur in varnishes 

Solid tung oil 

Test stations in Florida, 

New tung oil plantings 

Inspection of quick drying house paints 
Determination and correlation of viscosity 
data 

900 articles and patents translated and ab 
stracted 

Unfair competition bureau analyses. 

Work wit publicity section, correcting arti- 
cles 


publications 
Owners and 
Institute, et 
associations :—Oak 


Articles prepared for association 
National Association of Building 
Managers; Hotel Bulletin; Pratt 

Co-operation with lumber 
Flooring Association; Cypress Association; Na- 
tonal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 

Work with A. S. T. 'M.; American Chemical 
Society; Federal Specifications Committee; 
production clubs; Tariff part- 
ment of Commerce Army; 


Commission De 
Navy: Building 


and Housing Committee. 
Work under way in laboratories 
Terminology—Webster's dictionar 
Quick drying paint exposures 


reduction 
varnishes 


S'udy of Kauri 
Anti-oxidants for 








Primers for plaster walls 

Non-drying of black and blue enamels 
Accelerated cycles for interior finishes. 
Yeilowing tests on several hundred mixtures 


etate 
light 


plasticizers 
tudies on oils nd 


Cellulose a 
Ultraviolet 
ment 


pig- 





Improving tung oil gel tests 
Surface tension of paint liquids 
Anti-ekinning of ename 

Organic acids for adding gloss and prevent- 


ing settling 
l-eveloping appara‘us 
rmiring hiding 


for brushing 
power 


properties 


for dete 





Study of catalysts fc speeding the heat 
bodying and blowing of oils 

Mr. Gardner I had down here a little 
comment on the subjct of protection of 
pipelines I really think that offers a 
tremendous future for the varnish and 
paint industry during the next four or 
five years. I think Dr. Klein this morn- 





W. C. Dabney 


Reported on Unfair Competition 





ing mentioned pipe lines and the nec 
sity of putting through different parts 


of the country these lines, and ultimately 
that they might replace the railroads. It 
is conceivable, of course, that pipelines 





could be put from Florida to New York 
carrying Orange juice; it is not a dream, 
it is a possibility A pipeline might run 
from Wisconsin to Philadelphia to carry 
the daily milk supply from the dairies of 
Wisconsin. Pipe lines might run from 
Milwaukee to New York to carry the 
daily beer supply It is not a dream I 
really think it is coming, and we have 
got to devote our energies in the future 
to the development of coatings for pipe- 
lines which will protect them underground 
from corrosion I really believe that the 
amount of paint that will be used in the 
future will be three times as great on 
pipelines as the amount we are now’ sup- 
plying to the railroads and other carriers 
It necessitates the building up of a very 
thick film that will permanently protect 
those pipelines from corrosion. When you 
stop to think that one running foot of 
a 22-inch cast iron or steel line costs 
$5 and you have a thousand miles of 
line from Texas to New York, just one 
line, and that there will probably be a 
thousand of those lines spreading through 


the country, you can figure out how much 
metal there will be protect If a_ pipe- 
line costs $5 a running foot, it is con- 
ceivable that they would stand as much 
is a dollar a running foot for a proper 
type of protective coating 

In finishing, I would like to call your 
attention to this film which Mr. William- 
son brought up from Florida because it 
shows the activities of that neighborhood 
in establishing the yearly fete known as 
the tung oil blossom festival In this 
film you will see the parade and the tung 
oil trees growing in the different groves 
around the Gainesville area Thank you 
very much! 


(The showing of the film took place.) 


Unfair Competition 


Chairman Trigg: I wonder if there 


are any questions anyone would like 
to ask Dr. Gardner with respect to his 
work or any point that anyone wants 
to make on the work of the Scientific 


If there is no question or dis- 
thank you very much, Dr 


rat | 


Section. 
cussion, 
Gardner, 
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Because of the close relationship be- 
tween the educational bureau and the 
unfair competition bureau and because 
of the fact that Mr. Patton, who is 
chairman of the unfair competition 
committee can’t be here this afternoon, 
we are sort of consolidating the two 
activities, and I am going to call upon 
Mr. Dabney, if he is present now, to 
report for Mr. Patton as chairman of 
the unfair competition committee. Mr. 
Dabney has taken a lot of very con- 
structive interest in this work, and I 
am sure has some things to say to 
you of very great interest. 


Mr. Dabney Reports 


W. C. Dabney :—Mr. 
on me to serve for Mr 
Patton has asked me 
make clear to you the 
unfair competition committee. This com- 
mittee is set up to select the personnel 
of the unfair competition bureau and to 
pass on the financial set-up of the unfair 
competition bureau. 

The unfair competition 
no knowledge whatever of 


Trigg has called 
Patton and Mr. 
this afternoon to 
functions of the 


committee has 
any pending 


investigations that are being carried on 
by the unfair competition bureau, and 
their first information regarding any 
cases that have been cited by the Federal 
Trade Commission is when the Federal 
Trade Commission places the releases 


concerning these individual their 
table. 
The by-laws of the American Paint and 


Varnish Manufacturers Association pre- 


cases On 


press 


scribe that the unfair competition bureau 
operate under the general supervision of 
the unfair competition committee. These 
by-laws set forth that it is the duty of 
the unfair competition bureau to co-op- 
erate with the Federal Trade Commission 
and other national and state agencies in 
the suppression of all forms of untair 
competition, especially bribery or graft 


mislabeling and misrepresentation 
Before introducing Mr. McFadden and 
Mr. MacDonald of the unfair competition 
bureau, I wanted the members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
to understand and appreciate the func- 
tions of the unfair competition committ 
I wanted them to realize that the unfair 
competition committee because of _ its 


method of operating and the very set-up 
of this committee and the unfair com- 
petition bureau, takes absolutely no part 
and has no knowledge of any pending 


investigations 

Now I would like to say a word regard- 
ing publicity There has been absolutely 
no publicity in connection with any cases 





cited by the Federal Trade Commission 
until the commission itself has placed 
the official documents concerning that in- 
dividual case on the press table for re- 
lease. 

The unfair competition bureau, recog- 
nizing that the publicity was and is its 
most successful method of correcting 
these abuse has seen to it that the trade 
press receives the official bulletins of the 


Federal Trade Commission promptly upon 
their release. 

I am sure that I speak for the entire 
membership of this committee when I say 
that if and when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission dismisses any of these the 


cases, 





committee will feel a moral obligation to 
see that the same amount of publicity is 
given to their dismissal as was given to 





the original official Federal Trade Com- 
mission bulletin. 

I now take pleasure in presenting Mr. 
MacDonald, counsel of the unfair com- 
petition bureau, who will talk to you 


about the work of that bureau. 


Mr. MacDonald’s Address 


M. Q. MacDonald: IT have been asked to 
spend about five minutes in outlining very 








M. Q. Macdonald 


followed by the 
handling 
this 


procedure 
Commission in 
attention by 


briefly the 
Federal Trade 
brought to its 


cases 
industry through the unfair competition 
bureau 

At the outset it may be noted that al 
though the bureau is in the nature of 


a clearing house for complaints of un- 
fair competition, there is nothing to pre- 
vent any person from taking the matte) 


directly to the commission. Thus, the 
competitor who believes himself injured 
has full opportunity to present his case, 
even though the bureau is of the opinion 
that a complaint should not be brought 
Two or three such cases were docketed 
and later dismissed by the commission, 
and the bureau’s judgment was sustained 
However, in view of the fact that there 
can always be honest differences of opi: 


ion, it is as well that two avenues of 
approach are always open. 

We come now to a typical case which 
travels the full course from informal ap- 
plication for investigation to a final order 
of the commission. First, there is the 
investigation by the unfair competition 
bureau We begin, then, with the opinion 
of two men that there is at least a prima 
facie case, or better. 

If the matter is then laid 
Federal Trade Commission, a field exam- 
iner checks the facts from the original 
sources of information. Hearsay evidence 
is disregarded and original evidence only 
is considered. It is the duty of this ex- 
aminer not only to see the applicants but 
the proposed respondent as_ well. The 
name of the complaining party is not dis- 
closed After the facts have been devel- 
oped from all available sources, the field 
examiner makes his report and recom- 
mendation This is reviewed by the chief 
examiner, who may disagree or concur 
in the recommendation, or require further 
facts . 

Thus far, we have four opinions on 
matters of law and questions of fact. 

Doubtful or difficult cases go to the 
board of review. If that board is not 
satisfied that the facts have been fully 
developed, the case is sent back for 
further investigation If it believes that 
1 complaint should issue, it grants the 
proposed respondent a second opportunity 
to present his side of the controversy 

It may be remembered that in criminal 
the defendant has no opportunity 
to appear before the Grand Jury, nor 
any opportunity to offer a defense until 
he goes to trial The same is true in 
a civil suit 

We now have 
questions of law 


before the 


cases 


eight opinions on these 
and fact, and in addi- 
tion, the proposed respondent always has 
one and frequently has two opportuni- 
ties to present a defense before a com- 
plaint and, of course, he has full 
opportunity to cross-examine and present 
witnesses at the trial of the case As 
stated in the last annual report of the 
commission, “Only after most careful 
scrutiny” is a complaint issued. 


issues, 


Many Opinions Obtained 


After the hearings, the trial examinet 
examines the record and prepares the 
findings, which may be excepted to by 


side, and are finally passed on by 
the commission. It will be seen that four- 
teen people have now passed on the law 
and the facts which have been developed 


either 


It is always possible in human affairs 
for errors to occur, but it will be seen 
that every possible and reasonable pre- 
caution has been taken to avoid un- 


founded complaints 


This is the policy of the government 
It is also the policy of the bureau, and 
it meets, I am sure, the approval of the 
entire industry. 

It is perhaps owing in part to this 
conservative policy that the batting 
average of the bureau is high So far, 
of the bribery cases submitted to the 
commission by the bureau, not one that 
has been tried on its merits has failed 
Only one case (one which was brought 


against the advice of the bureau) 
dismissed. 

Owing to the commission's 
settling misbranding and _ advertising 
cases by stipulation, it is not always 
possible to determine the final outcome of 
such applications for investigation, but 
as the same careful procedure is followed 
we have every reason to hope, and be- 
lieve that the results are comparable with 
those in contested cases. 

It should always be borne in mind that 


was 


practice of 


neither the bureau, nor any member of 
the industry can control official action. 
When formal complaints issue from the 


commission, they are based solely on the 
results of the government’s independent 
i gation, and the final results depend 
upon evidence adduced at a public 
hearing. 

The complaint, the respondent's answer, 





the testimony, the findings, and the final 
order of the commission are all public 
records, and it is upon these public rec- 
ords only that the bureau bases its pub- 
licity 

Mr. Dabney: Thank you very much I 
would now like to introduce Mr. McFad- 
den, who is manager of the unfair com- 


petition bureau. 


Bureau Manager Speaks 


T. J. McFadden: The unfair competi- 
tion bureau is in reality a legal office 
Mr. Macdonald and I constitute the bu- 
‘eau We both happen to be attorneys 
This is significant for several reasons 
that in all of our dealings we try 
to preserve the traditional relation of 
confidence between the attorney and his 


One is 





client That means that when peopl 
come to us with advice and suggestions 
and information, anything that they con- 
vey to us in confidence is so respected 


It also Means that we try, in the usua 
manner of conscientious attorneys, to pro- 
tect the interests of our client and to do 
our publie duty 

Who is our client? It is the paint and 


varnish industry, not any particular com- 


mittee, group, body or individual We 
have been retained for the purpose of 
helping to guide that industry in making 
its own law by means of rules and regu- 
ations, and in helping that industry to 
interpret its responsibility to the broader 
public law, and more specifically we are 
charged to co-operate with government 
bodies to see that the law is equally en- 
forced as to all, in order that fair com- 
petition may prevail. 

So that, briefly, is our attitude toward 
our work, It is very gratifying to us to 
find that that is the attitude that the in- 
dustry as a whole has toward us. Very 
simply but most sincerely I want to say 
that we are and have always been very 
much indebted to the leaders of the in- 


dustry, to Mr. Horgan and the other offi- 
cers and executives, for giving the unfair 
competition bureau that freedom of action 
that has always prevailed in legal affairs 

I want also to say that Dr. Gardner has 
been of inestimable help to us, because in 


this particular work many of our prob- 
ems involve an interpretation of the law 
in the light of technological fact From 
the point of view of paint chemistry, we 
lawyers are laymen, and it has been with 
great patience and clarity and gracious- 
ness that Dr, Gardner has explained the 


meaning of the various terms of your lan- 








guage and the significance of different 
rules and regulations. 

Of course, it would be ungracious of me 
and be untrue if I did not acknowledge 
publicly my indebtedness to Mr. Macdon- 
ald with his vast fund of knowledge about 
the industfy, and his many energetic 
moves and brilliant ideas in the conduct 
of our work. He is stimulating to work 
With because he is the essence of fairness. 


Activities of Bureau 


Now I will just hurriedly refer to the 
various activities of the bureau. I have 
said that we are the legal office In that 
role we have been trying to co-operate 
With the legislative committee by attend- 
ing hearings in order to find out what the 
different points of view are that are 
raised in connection with legislation af- 
fecting our interests, filing briefs and 
memoranda in regard to pending legisla- 
tion, and in other ways giving what aid 
we can to the legislative committee. The 
final judgment in legislative work, of 
course, is theirs. 

A second field of legal activity by us is 
in trying to provide the executives and 
officers of our associations with memo- 
randa of law on various points which they 
inqui about in order to help them to 
exercise their discretion and their duty 
in the discharge of association work It 
is interesting to note that in the past 
year the anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice has taken action in 
five cases of purported violation of the 
anti-trust laws. Previously there had 
been as many as twenty a year 





This year there were five cases of 
those five, three are trade association 
cases; one, the Bolt, Nut & Rivet Manu- 
facturers Association, resulted in a decree 
whereby the association was disbanded. 
The other two, which are pending, involve 
the Sugar Institute and the Asphalt, 
Shingle Roofing Institute I mention 
this because if the unfair competition 
bureau can be of any aid in helping the 
officers and executives to guide that 
straight course, so that there will be no 
suspicion of an intent to violate the law, 
we are doing our part to save our asso- 
ciation from the predicament of these 
other trade associations. 

The specific cases that have been com- 
pleted this year through the Federal 
Trade Commission number fifteen. One 
was a court case I may say that in all 
these cases the unfair competition bureau 
has either requested the investigation 
originally or has cooperated with the 
commission during the the course of the 
proceedings. The court case Was an ac- 
tion in the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals resulting in a court order which 
affirmed a previous order of the Federal 
Trade Commission involving misbranding 
of lead and zinc, involving the Hoboken 
White Lead and Color Works 

You will recall that about a year and 
a half ago there was a similar court case 





where one company had had such an order 


issued against it and then a fine was im- 
posed for violation of the court’s order on 


the ground that that was contempt of 


court. I mention that to indicate the 
meaning of this court case. 


Cases Settled in Commission 

Of the cases finally settled in the com- 
mission during the year 1931, to date 
two have been settled by formal cease and 
desist orders. They are the Rubber City 
Paint Company and/or the Bell Paint 
Company; and the other L. Wetchler & 
Sons, trading as the Old Gold Combina- 
tion White Lead & Color Corporation and 
Camel Lead Color & Chemical Products 
Manufacturing Company That was an 
aggravated case of mislabeling and false 
advertising of white lead containing but 
six-tenths of one percent of lead sulphate. 

It is interesting to note that they call 
themselves Old Gold and also Camel but 
the action was probably not a Lucky 
Strike because there was not one ounce 
of white lead in a carload. 

The other twelve cases finally settled 
were the result of the so-called “‘stipula- 
tion procedure” in the commission. Mr 
Macdonald has referred to that, but there 
are certain types of ses where the com- 
mission calls the party in and says, “If 
you will agree that you have been en- 
aged in these practices and agree to 
abandon them, we won't try the case, but 
we will stop it right here upon your 
stipulation of these facts, further stipulat- 
ing that if there are further proceedings, 
the whole record will go before the com- 
mission.” 

In some of those cases settled by 
stipulation they do not announce the 
names of the parties; in others they do. 
Of these cases, two involved the sale of 
paint by radio and mail-order, involving 
mislabeling and false advertising One 
of them was represented as a full measure 
of lead and zine sold by the manufac- 














turer when that was not the case Three 
of these other cases were cases of distri- 
butors posing as manufacturers Three 


of them involved the misbranding of 
aluminum powders, and there were other 
cases involving shingle paint and roof 
coating, so that there were fifteen cases 
completed during the year through the 
Federal Trade Commission 

There have been certain cases where the 
commission has issued a formal complaint 
and has scheduled hearings and the mat- 
ters are pending We have given pub- 
licitvy to most of these matters so that 
you might be informed as to what was 
going on, as to what your bureau was 
doing, as to the attitude of public of- 
ficials toward these things 

So I want to pause just a minute to 
remind you that these, apart from others 
mentioned before, are pending cases. That 
means that the parties to these cases 
still have their day in court We must 
all suspend judgment as to the final ver- 
dict until they have had that hearing. 

I reiterate that the unfair competition 
bureau has never insinuated an opinion as 
to the merits of any case. These cases 
are not our cases, they are not our judg- 
ments As I id before, we call in the 
doctor and await his verdict. 

The pending cases are the Para Paint 
Company, a mislabeling case; D. T. Bohon 
Company, Kentucky, a mail-order house 
charged with mislabeling advertising ; 
and cases involving the Franklin, Madi- 
son, Progress and Adams companies, all 
involving misrepresentation, and in these 
eases hearings have been scheduled for 
further proceedings. 

In bribery, there have actually been 
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complaints 
convenience 


commission. 
mean by 
grouping 
separate complaints 
Spruance Company, 
complaint 
Blackburn 
Varnish Company and 
the other group. 


Matters Under Study 


That briefly indicates the details of our 
the commission 


These are pending cases. 


activities with 


studying 
of inquiries 
including 





T. J. McFadden 


form any judgment about them, and 


until some public official has taken action 
and released put 





documents, 


forgotten 
competition, 
criminal 
We therefore, just as we have co-operated 
with the Federal Trade Commission, have 
started to co-operate with the State prose- 
Accordingly, 
prosecutor Virginia, 
information reminded 
cognizance 
investigation, witnesses, 
testimony, 


guarantee, 
commission 
course of the proceedings in writing mem- 
information industry 
places this bureau at the disposal of those 

Accordingly, evidence 
involving 
presented 
particular 


salesmen 
prosecutor 


indictments charging 
salesmen 
criminal 





pose of getting or holding business 
These are pending cases. The trials are 
scheduled 
was arrested, 
scheduled 
December. 


Now, gentlemen, | promised to be brief. 
welcome 
phase of 
suggestions 
industry 
promised 


gratuitously 
demonstrate 


regulations. 
Commission 


integrity by setting 


industry, 


gracefully 


Sometimes suggested 
betraying 


government 
increasing 


involved, 
public interest. 
For example, if there is a dispute between 
two or three 
volving themselves almost 
do offer our good offices to try to straight- 


the industry 
exclusively We 


members 


unsuccessful, 
our authority, point out the other services 
arbitration committee, 


controver 
particular 





difficulty. 
arbitration, 
association 
association 
directors 
consider 
violation 


to the president 


executive committee 


code of ethics. So that there are various 
machineries set up 

The bureau tries not to eneroach on 
other fields and we try definitely not to 
set ourselves up as censors in any in- 
stance. 

For example, when we co-operate with 
state officials in the interpretation of the 
various laws affecting our industry, our 
attitude is, it is not the function of the 
bureau to attempt an interpretation of 
these laws, except where we can furnish 
information requested by the officials and 
aid them in making their own regulations, 
and so long as these various laws exist, 
our attitude is that they should be equally 
applied to all, and it is not our function 
to decide whether the laws are proper. 

So that there are cases where we do 
directly appeal to the parties involved 
But where there is a public interest, we 
feel that it would be a very unwise policy 
for any association to set up a_ body 
which would be the custodian of the 
private consciences of individuals 


Discussion of Unfair 
Competition Work 


Mr. Dabney: Thank you very much. 

Chairman Trigg: Are there any 
questions now or any discussion in 
connection with the work of the un- 
fair competition activities? 

Mr. Callahan: I wonder if the mem- 
bers here have been reading that 
series of articles in the New Republic 
about commercial bribery in business 
It seems the varnish and paint people 
were merely amateurs in that game 
compared with a lot of other industries 
and that it is a custom which began 
back when the Venetians went sailing, 
before the days of Christ. I have no 
doubt the gentlemen who have re- 
ported have a very hard job on their 
hands to clean up a custom that old. 
At the same time I was glad to ob- 
serve in the opening article that our 
industry, the paint and varnish indus- 
try, was given a great deal of credit 
by the writer for having taken this 
job up themselves, established this bu- 
reau, and showing the steps we had 
taken to clean our own house. That is 
a very interesting series of articles in 
the New Republic. 

Chairman Trigg: I think there has 
been a little confusion in the minds 
of some people in the industry on one 
point that has been brought out here, 
and I want to take just a minute to 
emphasize it. As I understand the situ- 
ation, the industry has created an un- 
fair competition bureau of which Mr. 
McFadden is the manager and Mr. 
Macdonald is counsel. In order to fa- 
cilitate the work of that bureau, inso- 
far as controlling its finances and 
dealing with associational parts of the 
work, we have created an unfair com- 
petition committee. One is known as 
a bureau which consists of these two 
men, and the other is a committee 
which has no more power to regulate 
or direct or interfere with thé legal 
activities of the bureau itself than any 
member of the industry. That is cor- 
rect, Mr. Horgan and Mr. McFadden? 
(It is.) 

There seems to be some confusion 
as to the responsibilities in this situa- 
tion, the committee being thought of 
in terms of the bureau or bureau in 
terms of the committee. It seems to 
me it is well that we should understand 
this distinction that does exist and that 
the committee is not taking upon it- 
self the investigation of any complaints 
and it takes no responsibility for and 


c 
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has nothing to do with the develop- 
ment of those complaints while they 
are in the hands of the bureau and 
the Federal Trade Commission. Am I 
stating those facts correctly? (He 
was.) 


Is there any other discussion on this 


subject, gentlemen? It is before you 
now. If not, that completes the part of 
the educational bureau and the unfail 
competition committee and bureau. 
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(At this point President Frayser re- 
sumed the chair.) 

President Frayser: The next feature 
of our program, gentlemen, is the clos- 
ing number for this afternoon's session 
and I am sure it will be very interest- 
ing to all of you, and I hope you will 
contribute your presence and attention 
to the man who has this in charge 
“What Has the Club Program Com- 
mittee Accomplished ?’ Charles J 
Caspar! 


Club Programs 


Mi Chatfield: Before Mr. Caspat 
talks to tell you what this committee 
has done, in the by-laws it specifically 
States that the retiring president will 
be chairman of that committee. The 
board of directors have changed that 
at their last meeting, and as I never 
have sailed under any false colors, I 
want to say to you that although my 
name is on as chairman, I have done 
ibsolutely nothing this year in con- 
nection with this more than to read 
the reports after they have been care- 
fully prepared. So that in the reports 
which you read, you will see the most 
effective committee of which my name 
is given as chairman and for which 
that is the only credit I want to take 
or the honor that I am willing to ac- 
cept—the printing of my name. 


Mr. Caspar Reports 


Charles J. Caspar Mr. President and 
members of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association: Last year your club 
program committee presented its first re- 
port, a statement that by force of cir- 
cumstance was more prophecy than a 
report of performance. 

With the uniform constitution and by- 
laws adopted by a majority of the clubs, 
your committee stated that with all clubs 
discussing the same important problems 
throughout the year, constructive and 
corrective accomplishments would result 

Your committee this year can do no 
better than to invite your attention to 
the fulfillment of that prophecy and to 
urge your co-operation in making greater 
achievements possible during the coming 
years 

Five programs have been prepared and 
presented since our last Annual Meeting 
In the 1930-1931 series there were the 
following: 











November: ‘‘The 1930 Convention.”’ 

January ‘Unfair Competition"’ ‘*Non- 
Exchange Agreement’; ‘‘Code of Ethics.’’ 

March: *‘Clean Up and Paint Up’’; ‘‘Save the 
surface 

May Credits and Collections.”’ 
and in the 1931-1932 series: 

September “The Traffic Committee 


There are in preparation for the bal- 
ance of the 1931-1932 series: 

“The 1951 Convention’’ (to be issued No- 
vember 1). 

‘The Simplificaton Program’’ (to be issued 
January 1) 

‘The Local Paint Club’ (to be issued 
March 1). 

‘American Tung Oil Development” (to 
be issued May 1). 

These programs are subject to change 
if topics of more timely value develop 

Of thirty-six clubs in the association, 
twenty-four are using the programs reg- 
ularly, and report that they find them of 
real value in holding the interest of their 
members, and in getting out attendance 
at meetings; three clubs state they use 
the programs when the material is of 
particular interest to them; two clubs 
use the material for reference purposes 
only; and eight clubs do not use the 
programs. 

The success of the c'ub program plan 
will depend largely on the co-operation 
given the plan by the membership at 
large and particularly by club officers 
and committeemen. Your committee urges 
your consideration of subjects for pro- 
gram material, and your suggestions for 
the betterment of the presentation of this 
material Based on the experience of 
the past vear, your committee strongly 
recommends the following procedure in 
all clubs 





1 Appoint as chairman of your club program 
committee a man with enough command t 
hold the attention of his hearers 
2. Make a study of the material sent out 
by the national association and wherever pos- 
sible present the material in your own lan- 
guage; do not read the paper at the meeting 
except as a last resort; put your personality 
into the presentation—it will help you, your 
club and the industry 

3. Encourz a general 
subject as presented and have 
zestions submitted 
adquarters your frank 


discussion of the 





the secretary 





make notes on the sug 
4. Send to national 












criticism of the program as presented and 
your l restions for the improvement of 
future programs 


This is entirely a co-operative move- 
ment; its succes will depend upon the 
amount of interest and effort you put 
into 1 





L 


Need Guidance and Help 


Now, gentlemen, it is my desire, with 
your indulgence to discuss the club pro- 


grams in a personal way We want your 
guidance and help We believe it is an 
excellent thing for the clubs We have 


always felt that the clubs (and I speak 
of those clubs that need it; we realize 
and appreciate that there are clubs that 
do not need it) are benefited by a set 
program to do with it as they will and 
handle it as they please The suggestion 
has come to us that there are not enough 
programs. Well, the committee feels that 
five programs are quite sufficient to bring 
the national message to the clubs. We 
feel that the clubs have more than five 
meetings and their other meetings can 
+2 confined to matters of personal inter- 
est, of local interest, matters involving 
the industry within themselves 

To satisfy ourselves how our programs 
were being received, we issued a question- 
naire just before the convention, mailed 
it to the president of every club as well 
as the secretary of every club. I think 
we have one hundred percent replies, 
which I think is a wonderful accomplish- 
ment, and I think more than that, it 
emphasizes the interest which the club 
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leaders are taking in our club program. 
It indicates that the clubs are interested. 

In our questionnaire, we submitted four 
«juestions First, is your club using the 
program? Second, if not, why not? Third, 
wzive us your opinion of the program. 
Fourth, send suggestions for improving 
the program. In our letter accompanying 
our questionnaire, we included this para- 
graph 

“We are not 
want your honest 
frankly expressed. We 
cism We need your 
for your expression.” 

The recipients of our letter and ques- 
tionnaires are men who we believe are 
on the firing line in the club activities. 
They were the presidents and the secre- 
taries of the club. I would like to quote 
from a few good and bad, the replies 
that we received from our questionnaire 
which will give you a little picture, a 
little background of not only what we 
have in mind but what we have accom- 
plished. 


Reaction to Club Programs 

Atlanta reports:—‘‘Yes, we use them, but we 
prefer shorter papers.’ 

Baltimore reports:——‘‘Yes, we use them Pro- 
grams arouse good interest, especially those 
having to do with organization set-up, such as 
unfair competition, clean up and paint up. 
Suggest more programs based on competition 
and co-operation, fair distribution, marketing 
Play up ‘Clean Up This Year. 

Buffalo replies:—*"‘Yes, good, but a little long 
Publish in brief and in full also."" (I don't 
know what that means.) 

Tae secretary reports 
to the club.”’ 

Central New York says 
thore that interest us 
gestions.”’ 

Chicago:—*'Programs very interesting 
to president at least three weeks in advance 
The secretary reports “Very interesting; no 
suggestions."’ 

Cincinnati: 


bouquets Wwe 
personal opinion, 
want your criti- 
help We ask 


hunting 


“Considerable interest 
“Yew, we use them 
Very good No sug- 


send 


‘*‘Programs are very good. We 
use them. Best programs were credit, unfair 
competition Make programs monthly. Pro- 
grams should be of interest to jobbers, small 
manufacturers, material supplies.'’ President 
said:—“"Tung oil would not be of interest.” 
The secretary said:—‘‘Tung oil would be of 
special interest.’ 

Cleveland:—‘‘Yes, we use 
applicable to our problems 
=maller clubs. No suggestions."’ 

Colorado:—"*Yes, we use them very satisfac- 
torily. Hold to fifteen-minute presentation.” 

Columbus:—‘‘We use them; some not of par- 
ticular interest to local jobbers and distrib- 
utors.’"’ 

Detroit—The president reports:—‘*Too much 
statistics, not enough time. Contain valuable 
information. We use the program to a limited 
extent.” The secretary reports:—‘‘Programs 
Jacking in local tie-up."" Which is true 

Golden Gate:—‘‘Programs not suitable Sug- 
gest summary of important facts. Dislike long 
papers. Suggest series of questions be sent for 
disecussion.’’ In explanation of that, the Golden 
Gate Club meets weekly, and we realize and 
appreciate that a club that meets weekly could 
not very well give a luncheon hour to our pro 
gram. 

Indianapolis reports:—'‘Yes, we 
Very interesting. Urge they be studied by 
members of clubs before presentation.’ Indi- 
cating, I think, that every member is to receive 
a copy. 

Kansas Cily 


them Some not 
Very fine for 


use them. 


“Have used 
take up too 
programs 
used.’’ 


presi- 


President reports: 
some; very good. Other matters 
much of club's time. National 
would bring valuable results if properly 
The secretary reports:—‘‘Same as the 
dient.”’ 

Los Angeles:—‘‘Yes, we use them Much 
needed. Credit especially good, as it brought 
out all credit men. Make programs short and 
snappy. covering local every-day paint problems 
that will lead to discussion. Include short, 
intimate messages from national association.”’ 

Louisville reports:—‘‘Yes, very satisfactory 
<j00d policy to continue.’’ 

Milwaukee—President reports “Yes, very in- 
teresting, and this is the candid opinion of all 
our members. Suggest programs on some of 
the commodities, such as tung oil, synthetic 
gum or recently adopted pigment Issue pro- 
grams more promptly. Excellent idea. Keep it 
up.”” 

Minneapolis:—‘*Too dry Does not hold in- 
terest, due to dry statistics. Not enough ‘live 
information.’ * 

Nebraska reports they have 
program and don’t know what it is 

New England:—‘‘Yes, we use it. 
keep national affairs of routine nature before 
the members, but are not of sufficient interest 
to keep members sold Establish greater de- 
gree of loyalty and enthusiasm in undertakings 
of national association, so that they may more 
readily be attracted to these programs.” 

New Orleans does not use the programs 

New York “Yes, very good for a club of 
executives New York club made up of spe- 
cialists, Programs should be reproduced and 
mailed to each firm member, with request that 
department interested in any particular pro 
gram submit contents to special club committee 
which will then prepare ten-minute talk. Could 
the national association do this any cheaper?” 

Oakland “We use them. Not always prac- 
tical Like the programs and use wherevet 
possible. No suggestions."’ 

Philadelphia “We use them 
Very effective. Follow same line, but 
them a little more brief.'’ 

Pittsburgh:—‘'Yes; excellent Very 
ing. This is a pioneer effort, furnishing a need 
that lacking in some clubs Urge 
clubs to program in every part of 
meeting.’’ 

Puget Sound “Have 
our programs are too long."’ 

Richmond :—‘*‘Very helpful 
No suggestions.”’ 

Rochester Club inactive 
mt. Louis Club ‘Using programs 
very good. Too long Good plan to 

association work to clubs.’ 

Utah “Club too small; programs too long 

Toledo “Yes, immeasurable value Club 
members discuss questionnaire. Suggest shorter 


never seen our 


perves to 


Excellent 
make 


interest 


was sadly 
consider 


weekly meetings, and 


most constructive 


Subjects 
present 


program.’’ 
Toronto—‘*'Yes, we use some 
to Canada Excellent scheme 
Washington Club inactive 


Asks Suggestions 


I give you that background and earn- 
estly solicit suggestions. In presenting 
this background of what our clubs report, 
the committee, having implicit confidence 
in the good that these programs are doing 
for club activities and the great diversity 
of opinion as expressed here, with the 
exception of brevity which seems to he 
quite unanimous, are seeking sug- 
gestions from the convention floor. Here 
representing clubs from all over 
the country who attend club meetings 
What could be more interesting, w 
of more interest ind what can vy 


make our club roe 


thers elevant 


some 


ire men 


that 26 clubs presented programs in full 
or in part; 8 clubs do not use the pro- 
grams for these reasons: not suited for 
weekly meetings, not suited for clubs not 
holding regular meetings, not suited for a 
majority of members of clubs where local 
business occupies all their time. Two re- 
ported that they use the material for ref- 
erence only. Three clubs use programs 
they feel are suited to their members. 
The programs submitted for 1931-32 is, 
First, a resume of the 1931 convention. 
Our 1930 convention program we thought 
was very popular, and I am sure you will 
all agree with me that perhaps that is as 
xood a selection as we can make for the 
next program. 
The second simplifica- 
that that 
that 


program is the 
tion program. It seems to me 
is a vital question and a question 
might well be presented to the clubs. 

The third ts the local paint club, in 
which we propose to suggest a plan for 
betterment of the work of the club, the 
local clubs within themselves, including 
credit bureaus and active committees. It 
seems to me and to the committee that 
that is an important subject to bring be- 
fore the club. 

The fourth is American tung oil. If we 
are all unanimous that the first three are 
applicable and are well selected, the ques- 
tion arises, what can we do for the fourth 
or fifth program, and if there is any sug- 
gestion I am sure the committee would 
be very pleased at this time to have your 
suggestion either on the convention floor 
or by communicating with national head- 
quarters. 


Discussion of Programs 

Horace Felton: I like to ask 
Mr. Caspar if he comment 
from Philadelphia. I any. 
( Yes.) 

Mr. Callahan: Cleveland, Ohio, 
it was small-town stuff, and then 
mediately Louisville came along 
said it was fine. 

Mr. Caspar: They are both right. 


Mr. Felton’s Ideas 


Horace S. Felton: In Philadelphia, after 
all the club programs, which nave been 
sent to us, we found them very helpful, 
but the one which seemed to go over 
the best was the one which discussed 
credits. I think it is not onty a matter 
of the program itself, but largely the 
way in which the programs are presented. 
We have found that if you have a sub- 
division of the effort, and the work is 
properly detailed, you seem to get far 
more interest from the program than if 
one person either reads it or attempts 
to present it. 

Il have a suggestion to 
may or may not be valuable. 
a forum on cost accounting wouid be 
helpful. 1 know that there are a lot 
of people at the average paint club meet- 
ing who are not vitally interested in it, 
but certainly the heart of each paint 
ciub meeting is very much interested in 
that subject, and 1 believe it could be 
used. That is perhaps not so important, 
but here are three great groups of people 
in the industry that we make very little 
attempt to contact. I am thinking now 
of the technical men in our industry. Il 
notice that nothing has been done to 
date, and nothing has been mentioned 
regarding the scientific section. I can 
visualize a fine program wherein we 
wouid invite to sit with us, if we cared 
to do so, the members of the production 
clubs in local cities, or at least some dele- 
gates from that clab, and it might be 
their meeting in which they would talk 
to us rather than we to them. 

I dont know how it works out in most 
cities, but in Philadelphia it works out 
this way: Here are two separate groups, 
and outside of an occasional expression 
of courtesy whereby we might entertain 
the president of our production club, we 
really have no contact with that organiza- 
tion 

Then, there is the host of retailers 
throughout the country, organized in some 
cities and in some cities not. I think that 
we could build a program which would 
in some way tie in the retailer with the 
local paint club, because he certainly 
ought to in some way be affiliated, if not 
by way of membership, then by way of 
interest. 

Then, there is 
the master painter. 


would 
read any 
didn’t hear 


said 
im- 
and 


make which 
I beleve 


that other great field, 

There are two groups 
particularly who are each going their 
separate way, and | believe we owe them 
“a responsibility, we have a duty towards 
them, to affiliate them with ourselves in 
so far as we can, to tell them about our 
problems, and to hear from them what 
their problems might be, and to help 
them 

Mr. Caspar: | think that 
is more valuable than the tung oil 


Mr. Bennett Speaks 


line with Mr. Fel- 
would be 
that the energetx 
England clubs for 


suggestion 
idea. 


Bennett In 
perhaps it 


March 
ton’s statement, 
interesting to know 
president of the New 
this year, Frank Bownes, conceived the 
idea of having one meeting, a joint meet- 
ing, of our club with the paint salesmen’'s 
club and the production club in the neigh- 
borhood, That was the meeting at which 
(and I think it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of every concerned) it was decided 
it was one of the most fruitful and in 
teresting and stimulating meetings we 
have ever had in the New England Club 

I think that, possibly along the line 
of Mr. Felton’s suggestion, it might be 
a good idea for the program committee 
to consider that for one item jin the 
program 

Mr. Callahan: 
mendation about } 
clubs that pay no attention to it? Wh. 
ire you going to do about them? 

Mr. Caspar We can't force 
idopt our program 


Wants Credit Program 


Mr. Derrick As : epresentati 
Cincinnati, may I ‘ 
sentation 


your 
those ei 


recom- 


What is 


suspending 


then 


other re 


partl 
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programs as prepared by the program 
committe are supposed to inform. the 
membership at large of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association of 
the work that is being done by the asso- 
ciation through their various activities, 
and I think they should afford a very ex- 
cellent background for carrying the mes- 
sage to a great majority of the members 
that probably are not familiar with these 
activities. 

It has occurred to me that it 
a good idea to have a program 
tee appointed in the local clubs, 
that membership of that program com- 
mittee made up of, say, the past presi- 
dent of the club, of members that are 
supposed to be more or less familiar with 
the work of the national association, men 
probably who are regular attendants at 
the conventions. I imagine that it is a 
small majority of the members of the 
various clubs that attend the conventions 
and have an opportunity to know of the 
work that is being carried on. 

If that committee was appointed and 
the members were charged by the presi- 
dent of the club with posting themselves 
and preparing themselves to carry on a 
discussion, or support whoever read this 
program at that meeting, and amplify 
that particular program, and start a dis- 
cussion so as to get the most out of that 
program as it is presented, it seems to 
me that it might prove an effective means 
of getting this message across to the 
membership one hundred percent. 

Mr. Caspar: As I said last year in pre- 
senting this report, we are not attempt- 
ing to bring messages to the members 
of the national association who are at- 
tending our conventions. They are here. 
They know what the association is doing. 
But, what a small percentage of our club 
membership is here. We are trying to 
encourage you and induce you and show 
you the need and necessity and the bene- 
fits accruing to your club if you who are 
here will take the message back. You 
can’t do it at the first meeting, but by 


might be 
commit- 
and of 


Wednesday, 


your attendance throughout the year, co- 
operating with the program committee, 
familiar as you are with the activities 
of the association, taking the floor and 
explaining and answering questions, show- 
ing your interest, and co-operating with 
the national association, we will be able 
to bring a greater understanding to the 
members who do not attend our conven- 
tion than is possible through any other 
means with which we are familiar. 


Financial Plan Program 


General Manager Horgan. May I say a 
word? At the directors meeting yester- 
day afternoon, following the presentation 
of Mr. Roh’s report as treasurer, and in 
discussing the details of the new financial 
plan and the number of members of the 
industry who have not as yet signed up 
on the approved plan, the suggestion came 
out of that discussion that that might 
well be made the subject of one of these 
club programs. I think it might be :; 
good idea to just throw that into the di: 
cussion at this time. 


Mr. Caspar: In other 
one program of the financial 

Thank you, gentlemen, for 
tention. 

President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Caspar, for your interesting report. I am 
sure we have all got a good deal out o: 
this report What is the pleasure of this 
convention with reference to it? 

Mr. Callahan: I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Trigg 
put to a vote and carried.) 

President Frayser: At this time, 1 want 
to thank you, gentlemen, for your at- 
tendance at the convention this afternoon 
It is as much your duty as it is any of 
us, but it is very interesting and encour- 
aging to know that you have been here 
and contributed with your presence and 
your patience to our work. 

(The adjourned at 
o'clock. ) 
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words, present 
plan. 
your at- 


meeting 


Fourth Business Session, Wednesday Forenoon 


(The meeting was convened at 10 
o'clock, President Frayser presiding.) 

President Frayser: We will dispense 
with our roll call until a little bit 
later. 

The first item on our program is 
the final report of the constitution and 
by-laws committee of which Mr. Chees- 
man is chairman. We will be glad to 
have his report at this time. 


Constitution and 
By-Laws 


Mr. Cheesman read his report, which 
recommended that article V of the 
by-laws be struck out and a new one 
inserted. The new provisions stipu- 
lated that “the president shall appoint 
annually, at as early a date as pos- 
sible after his election, the following 
standing committees, consisting of two 
or more members: Constitution and 
by-laws, credits and collections, manu- 
facturers, master painters, member- 
ship, memorial, paint distributors, and 
trade marks.” 


New Statistical Bureau 


According to the new provisions, 
the manufacturers Committee shall be 
composed of one or more members for 
each trade group, and also this manu- 


F. P. Cheesman 
Reported By-Laws Revision 


facturers committee, “under the di- 
rection of the executive committee, 
shall create a statistical bureau to col- 
lect, digest and disseminate statistics 
vital to the association, to serve as a 
basis for legislative and tariff activities 
ind to have available for our members 
knowledge as to the scope and extent 
of current commercial affairs of our 
industry 
Provisions also were made for the 
manner in which joint and other com- 
were to be appointed, as well 
the set-up of the educational bu 
eau il line with the inization 


mittees 


reors 


plan of the industry voted at the 1930 
Toronto convention. 

(Composition of the sub-committee 
on budget and finance is also included 
in the new article V.) 

(The section dealing with the 
form financial plan is as follows): 


uni- 


Un.:.orm Financial Plan 


Section 7 Income of Educational Bu- 
reau: The following Uniform Financial 
Plan, based on the domestic sales of 
paint, varnish, lacquer and allied products 
manufactured by the subscriber, is to be 
amended so as to include members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Inc., who are not paint, varnish or 
lacquer manufacturers, and also to in- 
clude contributions from outside sources. 
This scale may be revised at any time, 
upon the approval of the budget and 
finance Committee, the executive commit- 
tee of this association, and board of di- 
rectors of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 


Uniform Financial Plan 

Based on Domestic Sales of 
Lacquer and Allied Products 
factured by Subscriber 


Paint, Varnish, 
Manu- 


Class. 


Beawes Under 
S75, 000 150,000 Ho 


875,000 S30 


150,000 250,000 lim 
20,000 ‘ OO, 000) 20) 


OO 000 000, 000 4m) 


000,000 .750,000 70 
T0000 2,500,000 on 
2.500.000 000,000 2000 
000 000 500, 000 3.000 
7.500, 000 000,000 wn 


000.000 12,500,000 5, 000 


12,500,000 ¢ 15,000,000 000 
15.0000,000 20,000, 000 S000 
i4 - O00 O00 25,000,000 10,000 
i. 25000 O00 30,000, 004, 12.000 
30,000,000 35,000,000 14.000 
17. . 55000, 000 » 40,000,000 16,000 
18 40.000, 0000) 45,000,000 18,000 
BU 15,000,000 30), 000, 000 20,000 


o0—-1/25th of 1 over $50,000,000 plus 20,000 


The cha’rman of the budget committee 
In conjunction with the treasurer of the 
educational bureau and the general man- 
ager of the associations, are to have 
authority to adjust subscriptions based on 
domestic applied to allied in- 
dustries 

The dues of this association 
collected by its treasurer and upon au- 
thorization of the executive committee, 
remitted to the treasurer of the educa- 
tional bureau The sliding scale of con- 
tributions shall be collected by the treas- 
urer of the educational bureau 


sales, as 


Shall be 


Action on Report 


(The report of the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws was adopted, sec- 
tion by section, and then as a whole. 
without change from the form ir 
which it was presented.) 

General Manager Horgan: The rec- 
ommendations made by the committee 
on constitution and by-laws were ap- 
proved by the board of directors and 
referred to this convention for action 

President Frayser: You have heard 
the recommendations of the executive 
committee and board of directors. M) 
Cheesman has moved the adoption of 
these articles. 

(The motion was 

President Frayser: Is ther 
cussion? Those in favor of 
the recommendations pleas: 
by saving “ave 
so ordered. 

It would 
to have our roll 


seconded.) 

any dis- 

iccepting 
indicate 
opposed “no.” It is 
wise and expe 

call at this time 


seem ditious 
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General Manager Horgan: Before 
calling the roll I would like to read a 
telegram just received. This is from 
Victoria, B. C.:— 

Please express my regrets at my in- 
ability to be present at the convention 
(stop) Best wishes for a pleasant and 
successful gathering (stop) We are look- 
ing forward with every confidence to 
greatly improved ‘business conditions for 
1932. 

It is signed J. Carl Pendray, vice- 
president, Western zone, national associa- 


Roll Call 


(The roll was answered by sixteen 
affiliated clubs, with a total representa- 
tion of sixty-seven) 


Resolutions 


President Frayser: We will proceed 
with our program, and the next item 
on our program is the report of the 
resolutions committee, of which Mr. 
Caspar is chairman. 


Financial Plan 


Mr. Caspar: Whereas, the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association has a 
vital interest in the acceptance of the 
uniform financial plan which has been in 
force during the past year, and 

Whereas, the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association believes that a more 
general acceptance of this plan is abso- 
lutely essential and should be secured: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the three members of 
the budget and finance committee repre- 
senting the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association shall be constituted a 
committee of this association to co-ordi- 
nate and direct efforts to this end: that 
committees be appointed from each con- 
stituent club of the association in order 
to secure a complete acceptance of the 
uniform financial plan: and, be it further 

Resolved, That the co-operation of the 
national club program committee be en- 
listed so that consideration may be given 
to the feasibility of presenting such a 
program to the local clubs which will 
provide opportunity for discussion of this 
subject and afford greater knowledge of 
the plan: be it also 

Resolved, That the committee give con- 
sideration to the possibility of recognizing 
in some suitable Manner the clubs which 
secure the greatest percentage of accept- 
ances to the plan 


I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 

Mr. Caspar: The resolutions com- 
mittee in its meeting considered the 
present split plan of the two associa- 
tions and submits this resolution for 
separate conventions for the two asso- 
ciations:— 


Joint Conventions 


Be it resolved, That the National Paint. 
Oil and Varnish Association assembled in 
annual convention in Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber, 1931, approves of joint annual meet- 
ings of the two major associations of the 
industry. 


I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. 
(The motion was seconded.) 


Discussion 


March Bennett: I don't wish to criti- 
cize the form in which the resolution 
has been written but since the split has 
already taken place and since it is de- 
sirable to bring the conventions together 
again, would it not be well to have a 
definite plan or invitation to the other 
association to collaborate and jointly con- 
vene with this association again? 

President Frayser: Mr. Bennett, this 
was discussed in our board meeting, and 
it was thought advisable to draft a reso- 
lution such as has been presented to this 
body. We are hopeful of course, that we 
will have joint conventions in future, but 
I don't think it is up to this body to 
determine whether we shall or shall not 
have, or that it is up t» us to offer 
any criticism. The separate conventions 
this year was a try-out and [I am quite 
sure that if it is found more desirable 
to have joint conventions in the future, 
that the two bodies will get together 
for joint conventions. 

Mr. Bennett: It is far from my thought 
that this association should undertake to 
dictate or to do anything but to invite 
a resumption of the joint conventions. 
Without going over the detai's of how 
the split came about in the holding of 
conventions, which might go farther than 
even a suggestion on the part of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion of a resumption of joint conventions, 
it is desirable for us to realize that if 
another year goes past and the conven- 
tion is still he'd separately, it will be 
much more difficult again to bring them 
together, and IT don't see anvthine in the 
form of the invitation by the officers of 
the national association to the officers of 
the other association, to reconvene at the 
same time and place with us that could be 
in any sense interpreted as dictation on 
our part or anything but a desire to live 
up to the efficiency which we are very 
considerably boasting about 

We have just approved the amendments 
to the constitution and by-'aws made to 
fit a new union of the two associations 
actine co-ordinetelvy with the new educa- 
tional bureau, the new budeet and finance 
plan, all of which will weld us together 
more tightly than we ever have been 
before 

We have, as I say, iust adopted by- 
laws ratifving all of those thines and 
we do pride ourselves on simnlification 
and efficieney of co-ordinating efforts and 
the sooner we take some steps that will 
be a litt'e more concrete, it seems to 
me, to bring about that co-ordination in 
the form of eliminating the waste of sep- 
arate conventions and separate committee 
reports ond cencvrate traveling expenses, 
the better it will be for the whole in- 


dustry, 
President Bennett, I 


Frayser : Mr. 





think we will all agree that your re- 
marks and suggestions are quite timely, 
and again I want to reiterate that your 
board of directors and your executive 
committee concur entirely in just the 
thoughts that you have advanged. The 
facts are that the N. P. O. & V. A. were 
not the ones who suggested the separate 
conventions and your board of directors 
and executive committee felt that it would 
not be opportune for us to attempt to 
take any action until after the meeting 
of the American Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Manufacturers Association, which will 
be in Chicago the first week of Decem- 
ber. Is there any further discussion on 
this matter? 

Mr. Caspar: 1 would like to modify my 
motion for the adoption of the resolution 

Mr. Callahan Will you reread that 
resolution? 

Mr. Caspar: Be It Resolved, That the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion assembled in annual convention in 
Atlantic City, October, 1931, approves of 
joint annual meetings of the two majo1 
associations of the industry. 

I move the adoption of the resolution 
and that a copy be sent to the secretary 
of the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers Association. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Wilkinson: It seems to me that 
motion, if it was put, would not perhaps 
clarify the divided opinions of our mem- 
bers, and in order to do that I would 
like to move an amendment to the reso- 
lution to the effect of inviting the Ameri- 
can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association to meet with us in joint ses- 
sion in 1932 

Mr. Cheesman I think that is a very 
Wise thing, and I would suggest also 
that we invite them to meet at the old 
home in Washington at that time. We 
being the parent organization should have 
the privilege of inviting them to come 
back home, and let's both meet there 
next year 





_ President Frayser I think that would 
have to be left to the time and place com- 
mittee, wouldn't it, Mr. Cheesman? 


Mr. Cheesman Not necessarily 
Mr. Kurfees: I will second that amend- 
ment if it has not been seconded. 


Resolution Adopted 

President Frayser: You have heard 
the resolution as presented, with the 
amendment by Mr. Wilkinson. Is there 
any further discussion on this matter? 
It not, those in favor of the resolution 
as read by Mr. Caspar, with the 
imendment suggested by Mr. Wilkin- 
son, Which received a second, will 
please indicate by saying “ayve": those 
opposed “no.” It is so ordered. 

Mr. Caspar: Your executive commit- 
tee presents the following resolution: 


Tribute to Mr. Heckel 


Whereas, 





wishing to recognize and 
register our appreciation of the distin- 
euished service rendered the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
the industry by George B. Heckel, and 

Whereas, he has left in his reminis- 
cencves a unique legacy to the industry 
and to posterity, and 

Whereas, he has served the industry 
and contributed greatly to the upbuilding 
of our association in many diverse ca- 
pacities with fidelity and devotion for a 
period of thirty years, and . 

Whereas, he has, by his modesty and 
Whole-hearted interest in the welfare of 
our members, built up a friendship that 
binds us all to him and grows deeper 
with the passing years; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we extend to George B. 
Heckel, for Many years an active mem- 
ber of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, our deep appreciation 
and hearty good wishes for a continuance 
of his counsel and guidance and, be it 
further 

Resolved, that the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association in annual con- 
vention assembled in Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber, 1931, do hereby elect George B. 
Heekel an honorary life member of this 
association, 


I move its adoption. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

Mr. Felton: I would like to have the 
honor of seconding that resolution. Mr. 
Heckel is a man who is very much be- 
loved by all members of the Philadel- 
phia club. He is a man who has our 
highest esteem and respect, and I 
would like to second the motion. 

President Frayser: Gentlemen, you 
have heard this very splendid resolu- 
tion, which I am sure touches the feel- 
ings of all of us. I am sure we are 
all glad to confer this honor upon our 
old friend, George Heckel, and may | 
suggest, if it meets with your approval, 
that we give him a unanimous rising 
vote adopting this resolution. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

Mr. Heckel was escorted to the 
front of the room by Mr. Caspar. 


Mr. Heckel’s Thanks 


Mr. Heckel: Gentlemen and friends: It 
is not often that I find myself flabber- 
gasted. I have had the pleasure in the 
past of participating in many of these 
joyous occasions in honor of old friends, 
and I want to say that whatever service 
I have been able to render, that whatever 
service it may be within my power to 
render this organization in the future, is 
made possible by careful study and fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of those who have 
preceded me. 

This is a great association and a great 
industry, and while I came into it by ac- 
cident, it has been the joy of my life to 
serve as I might this industry which is 
the one industry with which I am ac- 
quainted that has been able to clean its 
own house without the interference of the 
government. It has never appealed for 
laws to help it to go straight. It has 
found within its own membership the 
necessary backbone and leadership. 

I am thankful that I have been able to 
assist in some small measure in that 
movement. If there is any further service 
I can render during the few years that 
are allotted to me, I certainly want to 
do it. 


President Frayser: Mr. Heckel, I am 
sure I voice the sentiment of every 
member of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, all of whom are 
your friends who love you very dearly 
and prize their association with you 
very highly, and I know that it is a 
distinctive privilege and pleasure fol 
this organization and your friends in 
it to bestow this splendid honor upon 


you. 
Are there any more resolutions’ 





> 


Resolutions of Appreciation 


Mr. Wilkinson: From year to year it 
is the regular thing for some recognition 
to be registered in behalf of those who 
have labored, not alone throughout the 
year, but specifically at the convention 
period to complete arrangements of a 
business nature and of an association na- 
ture to contribute to our enlightenment 
and our pleasure. 

| sometimes fear that these actions be- 
come rather perfunctory, but I do hope 
that we all will just stop a moment to 
realize that these plans have been made 
without the participation of the majority 
of us. It means that a comparatively 
small group are devoting energy and 
thought and anxiety to make sure that 
when we leave the convention, we shall 
have happy and constructive and helpful 
thoughts registered in our recollection. 

So, 1 would like to offer a_ resolution 
to embody the appreciation of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
in convention assembled, to our President 
Frayser and the executive officers of the 
association, as well as to the various 
chairmen of the committees and their as- 
sociates who have labored throughout the 
year. 

We want to include in this resolution 
a special vote of appreciation for the time 
that Dr. Julius Klein took to come and 
address us, and for the very material 
thought that was evidenced in the 
preparation of his address. 

While we are to be addressed a litth 
later in this session by Chester Leasure 
and Frank W. Noxon, and as this is the 
time for resolutions, I am sure we will 
want to include a vote of appreciation 
to these gentlemen and the contributions 
which they are to make. 

We also want to include a recognition 
to the committee on arrangements and 
entertainment, composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel B. Bowen, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Hor- 
ace S. Felton, Mr. and Mrs. John V. Hast- 
ings, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Charles VP. Jar- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Jarden, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar R. Matlack, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar McKaig, Mr. and Mrs 
Ernest T. Trigg, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A 
Williamson, and those tireless and inde- 
fatigable workers, Mr. and Mrs. S. French 
Reeves, the chairman and hostess, re- 
spectively, together with the several com- 
mittees on finance, registration, publicity, 
banquet, transportation, frolic, golf, and 
ladies’ golf committee, Whose names are 
registered on your program list. 

We want to offer a vote of apprecia- 
tion for the sergeants-at-arms, Henry F 
Dowdy, A. P. Wetherill, C. VP. Morris, 
William Zintl, W. H. Jarden, + 
Jarden and J. Sibley Felton, chairman. 

We want also to offer a vote of appre- 
ciation to the press committee that has 
to get up early in the morning and stay 
late at night to see that not alone the 
trade papers but newspapers are provided 
with the appropriate and necessary quan- 
tity of publicity, Miss Lonore Kent, R. W 
Elton, and R. W. Emerson, chairman. 

And then, we know that the hotel has 
exerted every possible interest on their 
part to provide for our comfort and to 
make all the arrangements required by 
the committee, and so we want to offer 
a vote of fhanks to William Hamilton, the 
manager of the Ambassador hotel and his 
staff. 

And then, for the opening of the ses- 
sion, we are indeed appreciative of the 
presence of Dr. H. E. A. Durrell, and for 
the deliverance of the invocation. 

And then, this evening we are looking 
forward with keen anticipation to the ad- 
dresses at our banquet, and if time per- 
mitted I would offer a_ resolution then. 
We can anticipate that, I am sure, by in- 
cluding the names of Rowland S. Morris 
and Fletcher W. Stites for their agreeing 
to come to us this evening. 

And in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have our resolution include 
the instruction for the secretary to send 
to the absent past-presidents of our asso- 
ciation, Charles E. Field, C. D. Wettach, 
Howard Elting and Richard Moore, a tele- 
gram extending to them our best wishes 
and recollection of the fine leadership 
which they contributed in their times of 
service, 




















President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Wilkinson. That is a delightful reso- 
lution. 

(The motion was seconded, put to a 
vote and carried.) 





Nominations 


President Frayser: It is customary 
at this time for us to have the pre- 
liminary report of our nominating 
committee. Mr. Chatfield is chairman 
of this committee. 

Mr. Chatfield: Your nominating com- 
mittee has the honor to present the 
following ticket, the gentlemen desig- 
nated to serve as your officers and di- 
rectors:— 

Directors to serve for three years:— 
Atlanta, J. L. Girardeau; Baltimore, John 
Henry Coon; Central New York, C. A. 
Martin; Colorado, W. R. McFarland; Los 
Angeles, George Sillers; New Orleans, E. 
R. Bernhardt; New York, R. M. Roose- 
velt; Oakland, W. L. Turner; Pittsburgh, 
Adam E, Daum; Puget Sound, N. S. Rog- 
ers; Washington, D. C., T. A. Flynn. 

For member of the executive committee, 
three-year term:—D. W. Figgis, New 
York, N. Y. 

For treasurer.—Charles J. Roh, New- 
ark, N. J. 

For vice-presidents: — Canadian zone, 
W. W. Schoales; Central zone, R. A. 
Plumb; Eastern zone. Frank Bownes; 
Southern zone, F. J. Sampson; Western 
zone, R. H, Oakley. 
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For your president :—W kk. Maston, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Legislative Report 


President Frayser: The next feature 
of our program is a report of the leg- 
islative activities. The chairman of 
this committee deserves our very 
hearty commendation for the splendid 
work which he has, for a long period 
of years, and particularly during the 
past year, contributed to the protec- 
tion and welfare of the members of 
this association. It therefore gives me 
great pleasure to present to you one 
whom you all know, who has been so 
diligent in his efforts for our welfare, 
Arthur S. Somers. 

Mr. Somers: I suppose I am getting to 
be such an old story that I wonder some- 
times how much longer you can bear with 
the text that I offer. Sitting here this 
morning and looking at some of the old- 
timers, reminded me that it was about 
1910—I think that year is correct—that 
the committee of which I have had the 
honor to be chairman was organized. 

You will recall some of the early dis- 
cussions, those of you who were part of 
the organization in those early years, and 
realize how difficult Tt was for the com- 
mittee to compose itself in such manner 
as to reeoncile differences existing be- 
tween those using your product and those 
making it Happily, however, we Man- 
aged to get through by a few compro- 
mises, and latterly there was a better 
feeling and a better understanding estab- 
lished, and we were able to sit down and 
discuss in a perfectly reasonable manner 
such differences as arose from time to 
time, and by a meeting of the minds and 
a community of interest resolving our 
work into something that was not de- 
structive, and if not entirely constructive 
at least was rather passive 








Arthur S. Somers 


Chairman on Legislation 


Your committee takes this opportunity 
of expressing its sincere appreciation to 
all of those who so generously and genu- 
inely responded to the call for help in the 
various states of the union. The local 
clubs have certainly done their part as 
justifying the recommendation made sev- 
eral vears ago, that after all most of this 
work should be imposed upon the local 
organizations. They have met the test, 
and We are very glad to acknowledge the 
splendid work that they have contributed 
toward our success; and for those others 
who helped, let me also—without naming 
them—include them in the general note of 
appreciation expressed on behalf of the 
chairman of the committee. 

With this note of appreciation, I retire 
with all the grace that is left me in the 
old years, from whieh I can look back 
into those memories and open their cas- 
kets and find there revealed those splen- 
did characters who have inspired all the 
work that we have but feebly attempted 
to do. 

President Frayser: Mr. Somers, in 
behalf of your associates and friends 
and the entire membership of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, I want to express our gratitude 
for that splendid and interesting and 
informative report, and also at this 
time to register our appreciation for 
the splendid service which you have 
rendered your associates and friends 
in this organization. Gentlemen, you 
have heard Mr. Somers’ report. It is 
before the convention. What is your 
pleasure? 

It has been moved and seconded that 
the report of the legislative committee, 
rendered by Mr. Somers, be adopted. 

(The question was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

President Frayser: In the next fea- 
ture of our program, gentlemen, we are 
exceedingly fortunate in having with 
us this morning a man who has come 
into national prominence because of 
his constructive activitv in the inter- 
est of the public generally. The one to 
whom I refer is Chester Leasure, asso- 
ciate editor of Nation’s Business. He 
has been kind enough to come down 
this morning and address us, his topic 
being very unique, and I am sure will 
be very interesting. His subject is 
“Tub-Thumpers and Panacea Ped- 
dlers,” Mr, Leasure! 
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Remedying Depression 

Taking his-title from an episode re- 
lated by Mark Twain to illustrate the 
popularity of sound and fury as sub- 
stitutes for logic and common sense, 
Mr. Leasure discussed seriously, but 
entertainingly, the business depression 
and what is being done to remedy it. 
He dwelt upon many phases of the de- 





pression as it exists in various parts 
of the United States and in other 
countries, and critically weighed the 


formulas that have been and are being 
offered to improve conditions. His con- 
clusions were expressed as follows:— 


like all other depres- 
sions that we have had in the past, will 
begin to end the day that the majority 
of folks in the country begin to think of 
it in terms of the past tense, and not un- 
til then. 


I don't 


This depression, 


want to be misunderstood here 
this morning, gentlemen, upon this ques- 
tion. I do not for one moment want to 
say that there are not very real and very 
vital questions and problems confronting 
the American business communities today, 
because you all know now that that is the 
case, and that our troubles are not all of the 
mind, although the fear factor is a tre- 
mendously potent factor in the question 
of the duration of this depression 


We hear on every hand, or on many 
hands rather, eminent men, if you please, 
who tell us that this is the worst de- 
pression we have had. Well, I remember 
now in my own experience back in the 
Cleveland times, I was just a small child 
and I can remember the folks talking 
about that terrible depression, saying, 
“This is the worst depression ever in 
the history of this country.” Well, of 
course, this is the worst one because it is 
the one we are in now, and that one was 
the worst one because it was the one we 
were in then, and so on. But, as I say, 
these men, taking counsel of their de- 
spair, are telling us that, industrially and 
economically, America’s future is really 
behind it. 

Well now, gentlemen, I don't believe 
that for one moment. Forty-five years ago, 
about the time I was being born, a very 
eminent American citizen, who was the first 
commissioner of labor under the newly 
created Department of Labor, before it 


became a Cabinet department, if you 
please, in the preface to his official re- 
port painted a picture of deep gloom, 


forty-five years ago. He went on to say, 
after a survey of the national and inter- 


national business horizon, that the eco- 
nomic future was very doubtful; that 
opportunities were foreshortened; that 


horizons were narrowing in both America 
and abroad. He went on to point out 
that in this country we had built great 
lines of railroads; that we needed no 
more railroads; that we had bridged 
practically all of our rivers; that we had 
tunneled our mountains: that we were 
then producing about all of the useful 
metals that we could by any stretch of 
the imagination use in this country, and 


so on for page after page, a most per- 
fect picture of gloom. 
Mind you, gentlemen, that was forty- 


five years ago. 
pened in 


We all know 
those forty-five years. Those 
forty-five years after this observer had 
pulled down the curtain, so to speak, 
running down the curtain on America as 
a great industrial people, why at the time 
that report was written, gentlemen, there 
was not a single mile of improved high- 
way in this country except city pave- 
ments. There was not an automobile 
vehicle on wheels anywhere in the United 


what hap- 





States. Telephones and telegraphs were 
in their very swaddling clothes. There 


was net an airplane in the sky. Radio 
was unheard of, undreamed of, and yet 45 
years ago this gentleman, in all serious- 





ness, and in the physical and mental 
deptns ou. an economic depression, if you 
please, declared that America’s future 
was behind it. 

Now, folks that get into that state of 


mind remind me of the story of the spin- 
ster lady—this may be an old story, prob- 
ably is, but it certainly applies to this 
situation, and I would like to have your 
indulgence to repeat it to you. This spin- 
ster lady for many years had cherished 
ambitions for matrimony, but age, of 
course, and the coming of years had 
taught her that her hopes were futile. 
And on an occasion she was visiting a 

very beautiful 








friend of hers who had a 
country place, an old farm that had been 
restored and made into a lovely country 
place, and in the back orchard, the old 
orchard of this country place, was an old 
well that had been abandoned many years 
before. This well was protected by a 
slowly decaying wooden curb. One after- 
noon, the hostess had missed her friend, 
and she thought she had better look about 
and see if she had strayed away, so she 
went out into the orchard, and bv and 
by she heard the most heart-breaking 
sobs she had ever heard in her life. She 
hastened on in great dismay and there 
she found her friend sitting beside the 
well, shaken with sobs, bitter sobs, and 
she hastened over and put her hand on 
the shoulder of her friend and said, “Dear, 
what in the world has hapened? What 
on earth is the matter?” 

And between her sobs, 
old spinster lady said: 
thinking how perfectly terrible it would 
be if several years ago I had married 
and had had a dear little child, and that 


this very dear 
“Oh, I was just 


dear little child had wandered out here 
in its play and had fallen down in that 
well and been drowned.” 

Gentlemen, I say to you in all kind- 


ness, that those who tell us that we are 
never going to get out of this depression 
remind me of that state of mind of that 
spinster lady. Their troubles are largely 
synthetic, and I want to say to you that 
the American peole, the. American busi- 
ness community, has always risen above 
these problems, and the way to get around 
these problems today is not to sit down 
at the well curb and weep about them. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 


President Frayser: Mr 
thank you very 
address, 


Leasure, we 
much for that splendid 
and I should like to have us 








manifest our appreciation by a stand- 
ing vote of thanks to Mr. Leasure. 
(Mr. Keister assumed the chair.) 


Save the Surface 


Chairman Keister: The next order 
of business is save the surface, and 
we will ask Horace S. Felton to present 
that. 


Mr. Felton’s Summary 


Mr. Felton The activities of the com- 


mittee in the past year have necessarily 
concerned themselves with publicity and 
promotion features. The program of 


economy which our industry has adopted, 
rendered impossible the national advertis- 
ing which had been carried on since 1921. 
You can imagine the difficulty of the com- 
mittee in trying to keep the save the 
surface slogan up to anything like its 
former position of prominence if you can 


visualize what would happen if the ad- 
vertising and promotion features in your 
own business were curtailed 94 percent. 
The printed report of the committee Is 
before you and we think you will be 
gratified with the effective work accom- 
plished even in face of such a drastic 


curtailment_in funds. 

In this Connection the committee de- 
sires to express its appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient co-operation which the 
members of the association staff have ren- 
dered to the save the surface committee 
It has been estimated by disinterested 
sources that the slogan value to our in- 
dustry is something like a million dollars 
a word How long this value will con- 
tinue is a question which we must face. 
It can only be answered when we ex- 
amine what made it valuable to this ex- 
tent. It is obvious, of course, that it was 
valuable only because it was promoted 
and good hard cash Was spent to make it 
a household phrase Other industries are 
still aggressively pushing their slogans 
and appeals, all the while luring the 
public to the particular purchase which 
they are trying to influence. 

You will be interested in some figures 
gathered by the trade association depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. They show that 297 
associations have carried on trade promo- 
tion work; 115 have engaged in technical 
research; 108 have engaged in market 
research ; 183 in publicity; 155 in adver- 
tising; 117 in field service; and 107 in 
systematized education. The _ following 


estimated figures were reported for 1930: 
$874,431 


Technical research.........-scesceses 
Market research... 
Publicity 

Advertising 
Field service........ 
Systematized education 
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Eighty-one associations reported their 
budgets for 1930 were increased. Fifty- 
six associations reported their budgets for 
1930 were decreased; 81 associations car- 
ried over the same budgets. In addition 
to the above, 21 associations reported 
only totals, the sum of these figures be- 
ing $4,686,180. 

On the question of national advertising, 
from the best source available, there 
seemed to be 48 associations carrying on 
national advertising during 1930, the last 
year for which figures were available. 
The total spent was $5,998,397. 

(Mr. Felton gave a detailed list of the 
organizations and their expenditures.) 

Thus you will note that to offset this 
expenditure of approximately $6,000,000 
for advertising alone, to say nothing of 
publicity, we have nothing at present but 
our own publicity and promotion, Not a 
very effective weapon to meet such a 
formidable foe. You will remember that 
our slogan not many years ago was, 
“Double the Industry by 1926."" I think it 
will be helpful to study a moment the 
progress which we made toward meeting 
this goal. The increase in business over 
1921 was as follows:- 








next 
think, “Triple the Industry by 


Well, then, our objective was, I 


1931." We 


were fairly well launched on this when 
our retrenchment program was adopted 
and we find ourselves doing little today, 


collectively, to 
our industry 
mer zeal. 


What of the Future? 


What about the forward program of 
the committee? What can be done that 
will prove effective? We must continue, 
of course, our publicity and promotion as 
in the past. One of the most fertile fields 
is the contact which we might establish 
with the schools throughout the country 
somewhat after the same fashion as has 
been dor so successfully by the Florists 
of America. They expect, based on past 
experience, to distribute to the schools of 


promote the 
with anything 


progress of 
like our for- 





this country and Canada, over one mil- 
lion painting books, around which a na- 
tional contest has been woven, based on 


artistic painting and arrangement of 
flowers. Consider what a potent force 
this is toward making “flower conscious,” 
this vast horde of youth. 

Work of this nature could be effectively 
carried out by our industry through the 
use of painting books, the idea to be 
stressed, in our case, however, would be 
one of decoration and arrangement of 
woodwork and furniture. An additional 
value of this plan would be the tie-in 
which would be necessary on the part of 
local interests, thus giving the individual 
paint club unit some real constructive 
work to accomplish. 

Some feel that our plan of 
save the surface was not 
plete in that it did not effectively tie in 
retailers and master painters. The Chi- 
eago Association of Life Underwriters 
have solved this nicely by charging 50 
cents per week for each subscribing local 
agent, and $4 per week for each sub- 
scribing general agent, which fund pays 
for the cooperation advertising campaign 
now being sponsored by this organization. 
If the proper program was offered to the 
two groups in our industry already men- 
tioned, it is possible we could secure nom- 
inal support from them, which, based on 








financing 
entirely com- 
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their numbers, would go far in assisting 
the manufacturer in carrying on the bur- 
den. 

Our films, “The Romance of Paint and 
Varnish” and “Home Is What You Make 


It,”” have been widely used in the past, 
but would probably come into greater 
prominence if they were revised and 


brought up to date through the addition 
of sound. The committee has looked into 
the possibility of affiliating the campaign 
with films of commerce, the Harvard Uni- 
versity series of motion pictures on com- 
merce and industry. This organization 
has developed the showing of motion pic- 
tures, either silently or in sound, to a 
very high degree of efficiency and I quote 
from their proposal the results which we 
might expect through them 


Yearly Cost per 

show- Specta- Total spec- 

Prints ings tors cost tator. 
ae 000 1,000,000 $15,000 llec, 
100. . 8,000 2.000000 25.000 ligt 

An additional expenditure of $4,000 
would give us the same picture with 
sound attached. Four thousand show- 


ings per annum is their minimum, and if, 
for any reason, the minimum is not 
reached in the first year, the bookings 


are continued free of additional cost un- 
til this minimum has been reached. In 
the case of the story of cane sugar, this 
film was unusually successful, being 


shown to audiences the attendance of 


which averaged 312 each 


Use of Radio Suggested 


The Philadelphia 
merce is sponsoring a broad- 
casts in which they are asking industry 
to co-operate, and the Philadelphia Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club are to give a five- 
minute weekly broadcast on ‘‘Women’'s 
Home Hour.’’ The Philadelphia paint club 
is offering to distribute free the ‘‘Guide 
Book of Painting and Decorating” to any- 
one who will send in to the station for it. 
The talks have been prepared by the pub- 


Chamber of Com- 


series of 





licity department of the save the surface 
campaign and are available to any paint 
club which might like to follow this plan 
in its own city. Any ideas along these 


lines, however, must wait upon the funds 





which are necessary to promote them. 
Until our industry reaches the _ point 
again where it finds it expedient to co- 


operate in a large way, your committee 
will do its best to function efficiencly and 
effectively. 

Chairman Keister: What is 
pleasure of the convention 
Mr. Felton’s report? 

Mr. Callahan: I move that the report 
be received and filed. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

General Manager Horgan: It would 
seem to me quite appropriate, in view 
of the fact that Mr. Felton has made 


the 
regarding 


some very constructive suggestions, 
you might amend that motion to the 
effect that the suggestions made by 


the chairman be referred to the proper 
sources for action, because there are 
things there that would naturally have 


to be considered by the budget and 
finance committee, involving outlays. 
I think with that amendment it would 
carry out the intentions and wishes 
of your committee. 

Chairman Keister: If there are no 
obj®ctions, that will be added to the 
motion. 


(The question was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

(The report prepared by the save 
the surface committee was as follows.) 


Save the Surface Report 
With this convention is terminated the 
first year’s operation of the save the sur- 
face campaign since the adoption of the 


reorganization plan at the 1930 meetings 
in Toronto. A report of the work ac- 
complished during that period is sub- 


mitted herewith. 


Editorial Service 

elimination of space adver- 
tising in national publications, the cam- 
paign has concentrated its efforts with 
renewed vigor on the editorial service and 
other publicity features which are now 
the principal activities carried on by the 
limited staff of the department. 


With the 


Articles regarding use of the prod- 
ucts of our industry have been placed 
with magazines, newspapers, farm publi- 


cations and other periodicals,, such as 
Literary Digest, Popular Science Monthly, 
Hardware Age, House and Garden, Amer- 
ican Home, ete The number of articles 
written by our staff totaled 79 and were 
published in 40 different magazines, af- 
fording a circulation approximating 8,- 
To this end, constant contact 
is 1g maintained with representative 
national publications by the editorial staff. 

Another special feature of our work is 
the full-page illustrated mat service re- 
leased every other month to approxi- 
mately 300 carefully selected newspapers 
for use by them in informing their read- 
ers concerning the use of our products, 
color schemes, etc. This affords another 
exceptional medium for consumer contact. 
While no specific figures are available in- 
dications point to innumerable readers 
of our messages. In addition, specia!ly 
prepared articles have been sent to publi- 
cations which have requested this service. 

While it is difficult to evaluate with 
any degree of exactitude the amount of 
money represented in products sold as a 
result of influence exerted by these 
articles, it reaches tremendous propor- 
tions when one pauses to consider the 
sum invested to conduct this branch of 
our activity. 


Save the Surface Magazine 

Save the Surface magazine is edited 
monthly by the campaign and circulated 
by dealers throughout the country main- 
taining a list of prospects, They find this 
a valuable and remunerative method of 
maintaining contacts with prospective 
buvers. y 

The average monthly circulation of this 
publication totals 25,000. copies, amount- 
ing to a yearly distribution of 300,000. 

‘The magazine is devoted to the task of 
intensifying public interest in the products 
of the industry and to illustrating in a 





practical and readable manner, methods 
and modes of decoration and protection 
of surfaces, both from an interior and 
exterior standpoint. 

It contains twenty interesting pages, 
with four full-color covers. Each issue 
contains a variety of timely, practical 
suggestions that possess a strong appeal 
for the readers and create a buying urge. 
The articles stress the advantages, both 
from an economic and decorative view- 
point, of paints, varnishes, enamels and 
lacquers applied to every “paintab.e” sur- 
tace. 

At the same time, an attempt is being 
made to maintain a high standard of 
human reader interest that will make 
people look forward to receiving each 
issue of the magazine, and retain it for 
reference use Features of interest to 
children are published and, through them, 
to impress their elders; articles of special 
interest to women are also included. 

Furthermore, an effort is being made 
to increase the value of this publication 
to dealers by adopting a definite plan of 





sales promotion, centering around the 
magazine. 

This can be done by featuring in each 
issue a certain section of the home and 
giving instructions for decorating that 
section. Thus the respective issues of the 


magazine will have value as a handbook 
This plan will afford the dealer an op- 
portunity to build his advertising cam- 








paign around the magazine. The plan 
is decidedly flexible and lends itself per- 
fectly to national exploitation 


In addition to featured articles on a 


specific section of the interior or exterior 
of the house, reader interest material 
will, of course, also be included 


Motion Picture Film 


Since our last meeting the film, ‘“‘Home 
Is What You Make It” has been widely 
shown throughout the country The De- 


partment of Agriculture (who produced 


this film at the suggestion of the save 
the surface campaign) reports that since 
its inception in 1929, it has been shown 


approximately 360 times to an 
audience estimated at 225,000 people. 
Our own circulation amounts to 169% 
showings to an audience totaling 155,000 
—a grand total of 529 showings to 38%,- 
000 people. Our older film, “The Ro- 
mance of Paint and Varnish,” is still in 
use and was shown 10 times during the 
past year, making a total of 565 show- 
ings to an audience of 435,000 people. 
These films are available for use by any 
concern in the industry and may be ob- 
tained by communicating with thé save 
the surface campaign at Washington. 


by them 


Guide Book of Painting and Varnishing 

Over 75,000 copies of our “Guide Book 
of Painting and Varnishing’’ have been 
circularized to date. This figure reflects 
the real popularity and reception ac- 
corded this publication by the consuming 
public. Single copies of this book sell 
for 25 cents, while in quantity orders a 
price of 19% cents each is quoted. One 
of the larger manufacturers in the in- 
dustry (having a number of retail stores 
throughout the country) is constantly 
purchasing large numbers of this book 
for resale to his customers. The proper 
application of your products is essential 
to good results—this book tells how your 
products should be applied and every 
manufacturer in the industry should see 
that his dealers have copies of this pubti- 
cation available. While the number of 





copies sold this year as compared with 
previous periods is smaller, this may be 
accounted for by the fact that the book 


was then comparatively new However, 
special efforts are being made to increase 
the circulation of this book. 


Window Display Contests 

with the campaign's policy of 
instituting features which popularize 
products of our industry, an invitation 
was sent to local paint club presidents of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, extending to them use of sur- 
plus copies of previous window trims for 
this purpose. The displays in question 
were sent to local committees having this 
matter in charge, who in turn sent the 
trims to dealers participating in the con- 
tests. Many clubs have already taken ad- 
vantage of this offer, which has proved 
an excellent business stimulant and re- 
sulted in friendly rivalry throughout the 
local trade. As long as surplus supply of 
these displays last, this offer is still open 
to other clubs who have not previously 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 


In line 





Sales Training Courses 


“Specialization” is the modern trend, 
and in compiling the’ sales training 
courses for master painters, retail dealers 
and manufacturers’ salesmen and distrib- 
utors, the save the surface campaign 
achieved a distinct success in making 
available for study the most modern sell- 
ing methods. In these days of economic 
adversity the practical application of the 
knowledge contained in these courses can 
be applied to material advantage. It has 
been an undoubted truth throughout the 
ages that education is the most vital ele- 
ment to the progress of a people, and this 
principle applies in the same degree to 
the advancement of an industry. Special 
efforts are being made to further the use 
of these courses by the respective 
branches of our industry. 


Annual Window Display 
Once again the 
paign scored! In 


save the surface cam- 
presenting its window 


display for 1931, unsolicited comments 
characterized this trim as one of the 


finest produced by us. Make ‘‘Passers 
Buy Out of Passers-by"’ has been the 
keynote of the displays presented. If one 
were to doubt the veracity of the truth 
expressed in this statement, the results 
obtained by users of our material would 
be exceptional evidence to the contrary. 
It is an undoubted fact that a_ well- 
dressed and sales-appealing window does 
much toward increasing business volume. 
The small cost of these displays justifies 
their purcha by each manufacturer for 
his respective dealers’ use. The fall 
painting season is at hand, and a well- 
planned promotional campaign using save 
the surface material will: go far toward 
retaining to some extent the volume of 
business previously enjoyed in a more 
prosperous period. More than 4,500 dis- 
plays have been sold to date as compared 
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With 6,500 last year, the decrease being 
attributable to economic conditions gen- 
erally. 

Dealer Mat Service 


Demand still continues for advertising 
mats for local dealer advertising, the 
number of mats mailed for this purpose 
totaling 836. This service has been genu- 
inely helpful in stimulating local painting 
needs. A series of sixteen ads are avail- 
able for this purpose and may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the save the 
surface campaign. 


Slogan Protection 

Especially diligent has been the com- 
mittee in charge of the protection of our 
slogan, “Save the Surface and You Save 
All.”’ While some misuses have been 
made, rectification has followed when the 
matter was called to their attention. 
Each concern should be on the alert in 
reporting such matters, in order to pro- 
tect the interests of the industry as a 
whole. 


Conclusions 


We have briefly reviewed the work ac- 
complished by -the save the surface cam- 
paign for the past year and believe this 
activity has once again demonstrated its 
material value to the industry, even un- 
der the curtailed program, made neces- 
sary to meet our budget. 

The paint and varnish industry has 
manifested cognizance of the principle of 
co-ordinated effort in the building of its 
trade associations and in fostering their 


activities The save the surface cam- 
paign is essential to perpetuate our stand- 
ing as an industry Our slogan has been 


estimated to represent one million dollars 
a word, and if this be true, it represents 
an investment which tach concern in the 
industry should capitalize Many are 
constantly using our slogan in their ad- 
vertising and publicity matter; every one 
should do so and thus keep alive in the 
public mind the two-fold advantages in- 
herent in our products—beautification and 
preservation 

Write to campaign headquarters for 
further information along these lines. ; 


Clean Up and Paint Up 


Chairman Keister: The next order of 
business is the report of the clean-up 
and paint-up committee, by Dr. R. A. 
Plumb, chairman. 

(Dr. Plumb, after the showing of 
slides, presented the following ad- 


dress): 
Tragedy of “Near” 


Dr. Plumb: You have observed a foot- 
ball game in which a team by clever for- 
ward passing, by skilfull end runs, by 
sturdy, well-performed line plunges, has 
advanced the ball down the _ field—five, 
ten, fifteen yards, right up to the one- 
yard line. The ball stops—first down, 
second down, third down, fourth down, 
and the ball still on the one-yard line. 
Opportunity just in reach but unclaimed 
Football games and conference titles are 
not won with the ball left on the one- 
yard line. 

On the very threshold of tremendous 
opportunity and failing to take the last 
step, our industry may be a aring ex- 
ample of the tragedy of ‘near. 

In the United States there are over 
twenty million homes. If through the 
impulse of our campaign 5 percent of 
home-owners could be influenced to clean 
up and paint up and fix up, there is a 
definite potential requirement for at least 
five million gallons of paint or approxi- 
mately fifteen million dollars. Mind you, 
I am basing this estimate on only 5 
percent. To assume 10 percent or 15 
percent would doubtless be more accu- 
rate, but would develop such staggering 
figures that you would be inclined to 
question their practical correctness. 

By simple arithmetic, if one million 
home-owners would employ one laborer 
for but one day of eight hours, the total 
would obviously equal eight million hours 
—equivalent to a payroll of at least four 
million dollars. 

It is, however, difficult to conceive how 
any comprehensive clean up and paint up 
program would not actually involve the 
employment of three, four and five times 
eight million hours with a corresponding 
increase in value of payroll. This is the 
very simple, plain dollars and cents of 
that opportunity that is available to our 
industry. 

And, further, there is no competitive 
industry, including radio, automoble, steel 
or any that you can mention that Nas 
such an enormous opportunity just wait- 
ing to be claimed. 


Why Hesitate? 

Why are we hesitating? Let’s face the 
facts—no need of complication—the an- 
aly is altogether too plain. As an in- 
dustry, we lack that 10 percent, that 
margin, that differentiates between suc- 
cess and failure. , 

You have known men—yes, dozens of 
them, who apparently have had equal 
brain capacity, ability, knowledge and 
personality. Yet out of that dozen men 
one will rise to leadership and the others 
will sink into mediocrity. This is true in 
warfare, in politics and in business. 

The Civil War developed leaders who 
probably had as much military ability as 
either Grant or Lee. Yet Grant and Lee 
had this “something else’’—this last 10 
percent—which made them oustanding. 

In politics there are probably men who 
have equal ability with Mussolini. There 
are many men in this country who are 
much abler men than Roosevelt. And 
yet Mussolini and Roosevelt rise to great 
heights, while the rest of their com- 
patriots never attain much above medi- 
ocrity. 

It is this last 10 percent that analyzes 
into the three factors of—Vision to see, 
Courage to grasp, Determination to carry 
through an opportunity. 

I challenge you—take these factors and 
lay them against any men or any busi- 
nesses and you can analyze for yourself 
just why certain men and certain busi- 
nesses have been a success and others 
have not. 

The paint and varnish industry, during 














the period of the “gold rush” of the last 
few years, has made great progress. it 
has been possible for any well-managed 
business to succeed and for any aggres- 
sive organizaion to make great forward 
strides. In good times it is often diffi- 
cult ot determine whether a man or busi- 
ness has this extra 10 percent. How- 
ever, when times of stress come, the story 
is quite different. That is why depres- 
sions and panics wash out the unfit and 
allow the fit to survive. It is also why 
so many men and so many businesses 
begin their rise to leadership at times of 
depression and panic. Such times are the 
acid test of character, ability and fitness, 
and it is in such times that it is very 
easy to discover whether the last 10 per- 
cent is present or is lacking. At this 
very hour, this industry is being observed 
as at no other time to determine if we 
have that extra 10 percent 

I read an account some months ago of 
an ocean liner that in crossing the Pa- 
cific had encountered storm after storm 
It was a continual contest between the 
strength of the sinews of steel that com- 
prised the hull of the ship and the power 
and the strength and the fury of the 
heavy waves that were continually smash- 
ing against it This ship came through 
storm after storm until the last morning, 
when the harbor lights of the Golden 
Gate were almost in sight, and the waves 
von and the ship sank The harbor in 
sight—just a few miles away but the 
ship failed to reach it 

The records of the next few months 
will either record a tremendous credit 
that will place our industry in a position 
of respect and prestige f 





for years to come, 
or will show that with an opportunity at 


our threshold, we failed, and placed 
ourselves in the position to justly deserve 
the censure and disapproval of all 

I re-emphasize there is no single in- 


strumentality that is available to any in- 
dustry today that has greater potential 
possibilities in contributing to the re- 
stimulation of business and to fulfill the 
implied obligations of patriotic service 
than stands before our industry today 

“Hire and idle man to clean up—paint 
up—fix up and help your city and your 
country” is not an idle assembly of 
words. This text conveys a challenge 
which implies an obligation which cannot 
be individually or collectively set aside. 
It contemplates the same response from 
hearts that are loyal, staunch and true 
as when Lord Nelson announced to the 
sailors of his fleet:—‘‘England expects 
every man to do his duty!” 

This is a time of economic stress when 
our country has every right to call upon 
our great industry composed of citizen- 
ship of the finest quality of patriotism to 
respond for service. 


Will We Fail? 


Are we going to fail through the short 
visioness, the narrowness, the provincial- 
ism, the apathy, the selfishness, and the 
lack of understanding and imagination in 
the individual thinking of our industry? 

Some of you may recall that editorial, 
“Don't Die on Third,” which appeared in 
the Detroit News some years ago, and 
which has been referred to in various ap- 
plications. It was a game between Cleve- 
land and Detroit. Moriarty was on third 
base. He got there by the ordinary 
events of the game. At the bat, he hit 
the ball and ran to first. Another player 
bunted and sacrificed to advance Moriarty 
to second. Then a long ball placed him 
on third. Much as it meant to have ad- 
vanced that far, nothing was accom- 
plished by it. Three-quarter runs are not 
marked up on the score board. Third- 
base runs never raised a pennant Third 
base is not a destination, but the last 
littl way station on the road home. 
There is no time for self-congratulation 
on third Third base has no laurels on 
which you can rest. It is better not to 
run at all than to run to third and ‘‘die.” 
Moriarty, by alertness and mentality and 
speed and ability, reached home. 

What is our industry going to do? Put 
the ball over the goal line? Reach har- 
bor? Seore from third? Or become the 
subject of the just accusation of the in- 
dictment that with opportunity near, we 
failed to have that additional 10 per cent, 
that extra edge of vision and courage to 
size up stalwartly to a great and un- 
paralleled opportunity. 

We must remember that the paint in- 
dustry, as well as other industries, has a 
tremendous responsibility in coaxing 
money into circulation, in encouraging 
people to give men work. “Hire an idle 
man" does not only stimulate the imme- 
diate sale of paint—it take more men out 
of the unemployed class, thereby ener- 
gizing our industrial structure in general. 
If it is true that much of our present de- 

2ssion is mental to the same degree 
t some of our previous high points of 
ssperity were mental, then we improve 
the mental attitude of a nation in general 
by hiring an idle man—thus insuring a 
speedier recovery from the present dol- 
drums. 

You no doubt read that the second 
largest savings bank in the country re- 
cent!y sent out a letter to its depositors 
telling them that the time was ripe for 
them to make worth-while purchases of 
necessary articles rather than defer such 
purchases and hoard the money. In my 
las month's statement from a_ Detroit 
bank, a folder was enclosed, calling at- 
tention to the wisdom of judicious spend- 
ing. Of course, governmental agencies 
have been telling us this for quite some 
time, but when the banks claim that they 
have too much money locked up in sav- 
ings accounts and would rather see some 
of it go out into circulation to make more 
money, it is an indication that the tide 
of business is at, or near, its turning 
point. Clean up and paint up, with its 
“hire-an-idle-man" ‘ampaign, can do 
much to assist in this constructive work 
to help bring better times. 

It is generally agreed that honest work 
is better than charity. Recently a well- 
known automobile manufacturer came out 
with a full-page advertisement in the 
leading newspapers all over the country, 
over the President’s signature, pointing 
out the advisability of making wise pur- 
chases of automobiles. Perhaps for the 
first time in the history of automobile ad- 
vertising—or any other advertising—has 
an advertiser mentioned the names of his 
competitors in paid space of his own. I 
am referring to the advertisement of the 





















Packard Motor Car Company, who men- 
tioned Cadillac, Lincoln, Buick and a few 
other automobile trade names in their 
own ad. Alvin McCauley’s main thought 
was that the time had come to lay aside 
the fad of non-buying and substitute wise 
buying in its place, in order to provide 
honest labor for worth-while people, in- 
stead of the dole. 

All our municipal governments have 
had sad experiences with their doles in 
the past months. Practically every city 
government is agreed that if money must 
be spent to help unfortunate people, it 
should be spent in connection with pro- 
viding work, even though at reduced 
hourly rates. What finer service could 
clean up and paint up render the country 
than by starting a movement in every 
city to organize an active “hire-an-idle- 
man’’ campaign to clean up—paint up 
and fix up 

There is a tremendously dramatic ele- 
ment in that Biblical story of Belshaz- 
zar'’s feast. A great spectacle of feasting 
and making merry in the vast hall of that 
great palace reflecting power and domi- 
nance that seemed secure for years to 
come, and then suddenly against the wall 
the figures of a hand that wrote Belshaz- 
zar’s doom The king had been weighed 
in the balance and had been found want- 
ing, and that night the business of gov- 
erning Babylon passed into other hands 





Our industry today stands in a position 


of enviable prestige We are possibly 
overconfident and overgratified with our 
sense of security Yet I challenge you 
that by the very sheer dominance of our 


position today we are carrying a liability 
which, if we meet, will add to the presti 





and security of our position: but if we 
fail, the very foundations of respect and 
regard upon which our industry stands 
will be shaken with the indictment and 
with the shame of the great tragedy of 


being near opportunity, of being desig- 
nated by fate to fulfill a great obligation, 
and failed It is a challenge that should 
stir the clearest thinking of our industry. 

(The general report of the clean up 
and paint up committee was as fol- 
lows.) 


Clean Up and Paint Up Report 


The past fiscal year has been a period 
of reorganization and readjustment, both 
financially and physically, in our National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu- 
reau. 

It is an impressive demonstration of the 
inherent strength and prestige of the 
bureau, that despite the generally adverse 
business conditions, sharply curtailed ex- 
penditures, and the unavoidable tem- 
porary awkwardness occasioned by a 
change in our bureau's location, the long 
established and invaluable contacts and 
affiliations with co-operating agencies not 
only have been maintained, but that the 
unemployment crisis has brought em- 
phatic official recognition from President 
Hoover's organization on unemployment 
relief of the outstanding value of the 
clean up and paint up campaign for the 
creation of jobs and the stimulation of 
business activity. 


Administrative and Other Changes 

Effective January 1, 1931, our National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
came under the financial control of the 
educational bureau, under the new reor- 
ganization plan of the paint and varnish 
industry. 

As of July 1, the bureau was moved 
from its previous address in New York, 
to the Gregg Memorial Building, 2201 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
Db. C., in completion of tl program to 
place all association activities under the 
direction of George V. Horgan, general 
manager. 

R. W. Emerson, executive secretary of 
your bureau, and George Messinger, gen- 
eral assistant to Mr. Kmerson, moved with 
your bureau to Washington, where they 
are continuing their work under the di- 
rection of the general manager. With one 
stenographer, they now constitute the per- 
sonnel of our ‘bureau—a _ personnel of 
three in Washington in September, as 
compared with a budgeted personnel of 
five in New York in January of the pres- 
ent year. In previous years, it was cus- 
tomary to. employ approximately ten 
people as temporary help to get over the 
spring peak of the campaign. 

Obviously, with such a small force, and 
with a sharply reduced budget, it has be- 
come more than ever imperative to mini- 
mize detailed correspondence and to con- 
centrate stragetically upon cultivation of 
major contacts with outstanding national 
and regional organizations, which, in turn 
are in position to more individually con- 
tact with and enthuse their members 
through their established mediums of con- 
tact at their own expense. 

Examples of how successful this is be- 
ing done will appear in other paragraphs 
of this report. 

Inasmuch as the exigencies of printing 
and early distribution necessitate’ the 
preparation of this report prior to the 
completion of the annual audit, only basic 
factors in the campaign will be dealt with 
in this report. The treasurer will present 
the financial report at the convention. 


Budget for 1931 

Effective January 1, 1931, the bureau 

was allotted a total budget of $24,815, 
including $3,350 as pro rata of administra- 
tion, plus an estimated $10,000 to be ob- 
tained from the sale of campaign sup- 
plies, the budget being estimated on the 
ba of a full calendar year. 
Sales of supplies for the first three 
quarters of 1931 have closely approxi- 
mated the pro rata estimate for the nine 
months’ period. 

In previous years of high prosperity, 
sales of supplies approximated $14,000 
annually. 

Unquestionably our lack of a new clean 
up and paint up window display design 
for 1931 is largely responsible for the 
current drop in the volume of supplies 
sales, which was anticipated in making 
up the budget estimate, but sold out 
items, hard times and curtailment of 
mailings to come within our bureau’s 
present financial and physical powers, no 
doubt also are contributing factors. 

Realization of existing business con- 
traction has been with us throughout the 
year, and has necessitated special caution 
in keeping expenditures within the actual 
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current income, without banking too op- 
timistically upon estimates or futurities 

Inasmuch as seasonal fluctuations ren- 
der it impractical to operate the bureau 
upon a budget rigidly divided into twelve 
equal monthly parts, when practically the 
entire annual allowance for some items 
should be actually expended in a single 
month, it is necessary that considerable 
discretion be exercised in the actual dis- 
bursement of the funds 

Similarly, currently developing oppor- 
tunities and prompt revisions of plans to 
meet them, necessitate great flexibility 
within the aggregate limitations of the 
budget in order that adjustments between 
items may be made with relative free 
dom—always provided that the total 
amount of the budget is not exceeded for 
the year 

The clos personal attention and « 
operation of the general manager in the 
exercise of this discretion in making ad- 
justments between items in the budgets 
as they have become necessary has great- 
ly facilitated the readjustment of the 
bureau to the new conditions of opera- 
tion 

There has been some degree of com- 
pensation for the reduction in expendi- 
tures and the reduction in personnel by 
the accompanying relief of the bureau 
from the job of soliciting money, but 
this relief is only partial as far as the 
operations of the bureau as a whole are 








concerned, and cannot be expected to 
fully compensate for the total curtail- 
ments, especially when considered in_ the 
light of our bureau's potential promo- 


tional opportunitties 


Changes in Administration Methods 

Among the outstanding changes in ad- 
ministration methods were the following 

Maintenance of separate bank accounts 
by your committee and the bureau has 
heen discontinued, all receipts and dis- 
bursements now being handled through 
the joint accounting office of the associa- 
tions in Washington 


Submission of bills to the chairman of 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Committee for approval was 


discontinued, Jan. 1. Under the new sys- 
tem all purchases are first requisitioned 
on official purchase forms of the educa- 
tional bureau and sent to the general 
manager for his approval Following the 
actual purchase, the bills are O. K.’d by 
the executive secretary and sent to the 
general manager, who, in turn, sends them 
to the treasurer, who issues checks in 
payment All books are kept by the joint 
accountant. 


Comparison of Financing 


The finances actually available to the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau for 1931 have been ap- 
proximately half the amount of money 
which was subscribed in 1925, which ap- 
proximated $60,000 directly from members 
of the industry plus the return from the 
sale of supplies at that time, and are ap- 
proximately half the amount which was 
obtained annually, during the past several 
years since 192 when direct solicitation 
of funds was in effect. 


Curtailment of Newspaper Service 

The bureau's free mat service to news- 
papers, which previously has resulted in 
ximately four million dollars per 
} in newspaper space devoted to the 
clean up and paint up campaigns, has 
been held down, in order that the bureau 
may be assured of getting through the 
present year without any deficits. 

To partially offset this curtailment, your 
executive secretary conferred with some 
subsidiaries of the American Press Asso- 
ciation and gave them permission to use 
official Clean Up and Paint Up designs in 
their own service to approximately 4,500 
newspapers, with the provision that they 
would print and pay for their own proo 
sheets and mailings, and would furnish 
the newspapers with mats at their own 
manufacture and at their own expense, 














While there are some twelve thousand 
newspapers in the United States, the bu- 
reau has confined its own circularization 
to the two thousand daily newspapers, and 
for the first time in its history has not 
sent out any proof sheets, ex cept when 
newspapers have asked for them. This is 
equivalent to telling them that we have 
an illustrated catalog of interesting sub- 
jects, but are not sending them the cata- 
log unless they ask for it. Inasmuch as 
newspapers are quick On the trigger, and 
the ordinary routine delay of business 
procedure is foreign to their nature, this 
procedure, while it saves the bureau 
money in payroll, printing and postage, 
if continued, it is bound to retard news- 
paper co-operation, and result in a con- 
siderable loss of publicity. Our only off- 
set to this is the service of the American 
Press Association, which necessarily is 
limited in volume, although it does cover 
several thousand newspapers. 


Front Page Stuff 


Although your bureau does not employ 
a clipping service, on account of the ex- 
pense, newspapers voluntarily sent to our 
bureau by publishers, and which may be 
examined in the office of our bureau, 
show a great volume of front page clean 
up and paint up publicity, featuring our 
bureau’s mats of headings, cartoons and 
proclamations, and many full newspaper 
sections devoted to the clean up and paint 
up campaign. 

Reduction in Promotional Material 

The bureau has purchased only a few 
new designs of promotional material since 
the reorganization plan went into effect. 
It has been and is devoting itself to 
liquidating its existing inventory, supple- 
mented only by “hand to mouth" pur- 
chases of certain items of which substitu- 
tions cannot be made. Some times, man- 
ufacturers are letting the bureau have 
upon what is practically a consignment 
basis. This is bound to hamper the sale 
of supplies, on account of there being 
nothing new this ysar. and because of 
some popular items being sold out eartiy 
this season, without replacement. 


Curtailment of Mailings 


As an example of the curtailments of 
mailings, only 20,000. illustrated lists of 
campaign supplies were printed this year 
for distribution, in comparison with 60,000 
which were printed last year, and 100,- 
000 which were printed and distributed in 
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some previous years. Mailings of these 
supplies lists are being restricted to cham- 
bers of commerce, sales and advertising 
managers and members of the industry, 
former customers and organizations co- 
operating with the President's organiza- 
tion on unemployment relief. 


Efforts to Offset Curtailment 


A diligent effort partially to offset 
whatever loss in sales may be occasioned 
by the curtailment in mailings is being 
made by notices in trade journals, etc. 

Some concerns with large mailing lists 
have informed us that they were embody- 
ing our notices in their own house organs 
or broadsides. 

The trade journals have 
doing yeoman service in 
releases. 

These are our only present means of 
contact with dealers and painters to the 
number of approximately 100,000, who 
formerly were contacted with by direct 
mail. 

In view of the business depression, it 
is impossible to say how much effect this 
departure has upon the sale of supplies, 
but in normal times it is believed that it 
could not fail to be considerable. 


Recommendation by Hoover Organi- 
zation 


On another page of this report will be 
found a reduced facsimile of a letter from 
Fred C. Croxton, assistant director of the 
resident's organization on unemployment 
relief, which carries the following direct 
recommendation : 

“Many communities which 
already done so may well 
paign methods to help 
those who are out of 
ment.”’ 

This direct 


been and 
publishing 


are 
our 


have not 
use your cam- 
provide jobs for 
regular employ- 


recommendation is much 
more effective, significant and practical 
than any mere words of generalized ap- 
proval, especially when followed, as this 
is being followed, by energetic co-opera- 
tion between President Hoover's organ- 
ization and our National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau. 

For example, under date of September 
21, our bureau received a telegram from 
Paul O. Meredith, executive secretary of 
the Florida Association of Real Estate, 
saying that President Hoover's organiza- 
tion on unemployment relief had sug- 
sested that they secure from the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
mats and material for three hundred 
Florida newspapers, and suggestions for 
state-wide use in Florida home improve- 
ment week, October 25-31, and permis- 
sion to use the name of the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
in connection with the campaign = in 
Florida. 

President Hoover's organization has 
put our bureau in touch with 2,040 of its 
leading co-operators in the United States. 

The cartoon designs for use in news- 
papers and as posters reproduced = on 
other pages of this report were submitted 
to and received the approval of Walter S. 
Gifford, director of the President's organ- 
ization on unemployment relief. The use 
of the line stating that your National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
is co-operating with the government body 
also received official approval. ; 


Prestige Never Higher 


Members of President Hoover's cabinet, 
xovernors of states, mayors of great mu- 
nicipalities, and civic organizations of the 
highest standing have not only endorsed 
the work of the bureau, but are availing 
themselves of its practical suggestions for 
combating unemployment and helping to 
lift the country out of the slough of in- 
dustrial depression. 

The General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, an organization Which today is 
taking meticulous care to avoid being the 
instrument of any commercial enterprise, 
has openly and unequivocally endorsed 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau as an agency of public 
service, as evidenced in the ‘Club- 
woman,” official publication of the gen- 
eral federation, which has devoted more 
than a page to the co-operation of the 
division of community service of the fed- 
eration, with the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau for 1931—a 
plan which entails the enlisting of 14,000 
women’s clubs in the inspiration of all 
the year around clean up and paint up 
campaigns, in their respective home com- 
munities. 

Your executive secretary has accepted 
an official invitation from the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to act as a 
member of the board of judges which will 

ass on the community reports, in April, 


Adequate cultivation of this one oppor- 
tunity alone would justify a personnel and 
financing much greater than is now pos- 
sessed by the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau, yet it is only 
one of the many avenues of service in 
which the bureau is much richer in op- 
portunity than it is in means with which 
to cash in on the opportunity. 

The National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau has truly established 
itself as a national institution for public 
service with a prestige as high as that 
of such outstanding institutions as the 
liockefeller Foundation or the Russell 
Sage Foundation—a prestige, which, in 
the public mind, is not associated with 
private gain, or considered as a _ specific 
commercial enterprise. 

For example, the city and county of 
Denver this year has voted $1,000 in 
money from public funds for a clean up 
and paint up campaign in which the offi- 
cial letterhead of the committee carries 
our official clean up and paint up emblem 
of the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau. In Lubbock, Texas, 
this year, the city board of development 
appropriated $6,500, and employed 331 men 
from the charity lists. Certainly this 
could not occur, and millions of school 
children could not be marshaled through- 
out the land, with the support of boards 
of education, chambers of commerce and 
government and city officials, if the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
lhureau were registered in the public mind 
as a “trade association.” 

Harry J. Krusz, executive secretary of 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, in a letter under date of June 
26, 1931, to our National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau, says: 


“We find that 
chamber of commerce in 
interested in the clean up and 
work.” 

Russell Cook, national director, na- 
tional Americanism commission, the 
American Legion, in a letter under date 
of August 31, 1931, to our National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, rela- 
tive to the American Legion's co-opera- 
tion in the clean up and paint up cam- 
paigzn, says: 

“LT am placing this activity in the hands 
of C. M. Wilson, assistant national di- 
rector, who, upon his return from the 
East, will see that the campaign is car- 
ried on throughout our various American 
Legion posts.” 

H. A. Hill, assistant secretary, Lions 
International, department of activities, 
under date of August 7, 1931, says: 

“Inasmuch as yours is a national or- 
ganization which is not selling anything 
direct, we shall be very delighted to send 
you our directory, to be printed in the 
next few days, giving the names of the 
new presidents and secretaries of our 
clubs. We should be highly gratified to 
have you write them along any lines that 
you may see fit, to stimulate an interest 
in anything for the upbuilding of their 
community.” 

Your bureau does not have any clipping 
service or other means of attempting to 
obtain statistics on the total number of 
campaigns, or the personnel to compile 
the data if it had it, but the fact that the 
national organizations which are co-operat- 
ing with your bureau and the newspapers 
reach into practically every community 
in the country, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the previous estimate of 7,000 
campaigns annually is distinctly 
sServative 

For exanyple, S. W. Inglish, 
of the Texas inspection bureau, 
in a letter to our National Clean 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
of August 18, 1931, says 

“The press clipping bureau here fur- 
nished us 692 publications of fire preven- 
tion Week last fall and 200 in connection 
with spring clean up campaign this year 
There are some 700 cities and towns in 
Texas, and I think it is safe to say that 
there Was some manner of observance of 
fire prevention week and spring clean up 
campaign in most of them.” 


Let Us Keep Our Vision 

When it is considered that the Ameri- 
can soap and glycerine manufacturers 
have appraised almost exactly the same 
field as that of the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau, by appro- 
priating $1,500,000 per year for cleanli- 
institute, $1,000,000 of which was 
for pure promotion, exclusive of paid ad- 
vertising, and made the personnel of 
cleanliness institute seventy persons, it 
becomes patent that the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, great 
as its results are in comparison to its re- 
sources, can relatively barely scratch the 
surface of its mighty field of opportunity 
—yet even so, it is highly profitable to the 
paint and varnish industry. Its present 
ability to operate under its extreme limi- 
tations is due to its stragetic methods, and 
accumulated contacts and momentum, but 
it is not a perpetual motion machine 
which will continue to operate success- 
fully indefinitely, unless it is supplied 
with adequate and sustained power. As 
our industry again gains in strength, it 
should strengthen the finances of our Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau. 

In the last analysis, the campaign must 
pay us in sales. It does pay. It pays 
vastly more than any one reasonably 
should expect from the relatively trifling 
amount of money which we, as an indus- 
try, put into it. 

The appended examples of 1931 
are respectively submitted for 
thoughtful reading. 

(This report was supplemented with a 
summary of the experiences and results 
of the clean up and paint up campaigns 
conducted in various cities during 1931, 
and comment by Granville M. Breinig and 
Charles J. Caspar). 
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Frayser: Thank you, Dr. 
that splendid presentation 
the activities in which we 
much interested. I am sure 
members have enjoyed your 
this morning. 

Horace Felton: In moving that Dr 
Plumb’s report be received and filed 
and that with it goes the thanks of the 
convention, | would like to say that 
his reports are always inspiring to me, 
as I am sure they are to the members 
of the convention. | was very much 
impressed with certain figures which 
were thrown before us on this screen 
this morning. I have heard it said that 
you can collect the figures of gallon- 
age and of poundage in small towns 
and small cities, but it can’t be done 
in the large cities. However, he has 
proved conclusively from the figures 
given that it can be done. You saw, 
as I did, the figures for the city of 
Chicago, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and 
surely none of us will say that they 
are small cities. We have been dis- 
couraged somewhat by the _ efforts 
which we have put forth in our own 
city and the results which have been 
obtained. We have tried rather hard 
for two years in Philadelphia to get 
such figures and as far as we have 
been able to go is to have our board 
of education, through our chamber of 
commerce, distriBute during clean up 
week and fire prevention week blanks 
which really give the ten command- 
ments of fire prevention, one of which 
has to do with paint and varnish, the 
necessity for paint and varnish in such 
a week. That is as far as we are able 
to go and perhaps that spirit discour- 
ages some of us. 

I think the doctor, in his fine work, 
has shown us that if we will keep at 
it we will win. I am very happy to 
make this testimony to this work. 

(The motion was seconded, was put 
to a vote and carried.) 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The Case of the Railroads 


President Frayser: We are going to 
digress from our regular program 
slightly and have an address. from one 
of our visitors this morning for whom 
we feel somewhat chagrined that our 
audience is not larger, perhaps due to 
the approaching noon hour, but I hope 
Mr. Noxon will appreciate the fact that 
those present will be quite interested 
in his address and we shall be glad 
to hear at this time an address from 
Mr. Noxon, who is secretary of the 
Railway Business Association. 

(Mr. Noxon gave a detailed and il- 
luminating account of the conditions 
existing in railroad circles, making 
comparisons of services rendered, con- 
venience, and costs between rail car- 
riers and competitive methods. He 
pictured the place of this situation in 
the general condition of business and 
concluded as below):— 

I wonder if you have any idea that the 
revival, when it comes, is going to find 
that highways and waterways and pipe 
lines and airplanes are going to be any 
considerable danger in that situation? 
Study the percentages. It is nothing. 
This great boom we had in 1929 was a 
boom in stock market prices. It was not 
a boom in volume of business. A new 
record was made, of course, but not a 
record percent like we expect in a boom 
If | were to predict, I would say that 
after the recovery has got under way, 
you will find that the traffic offered and 
pressing will overwhelm all these facili- 
ties, and with regard to the highway 
which is arithmetically the most impor- 
tant of these competitors, you have got 
some very serious things to think about, 
and so have the automobiles manufactur- 
ers some very serious things to think 
about. They have got these jams in the 
cities and at the bridgeheads and other 
bottlenecks. They have got the com- 
paints of private drivers as to safety and 
comfort and convenience on highways. 
They have got this year, in state legis- 
latures, a crop of legislation restricting 
them. Who did that? The railroads or 
my people? No! The farmers with their 
three-ton trucks and the drivers of auto- 
mobiles did that, and there is a full-sized 
revolt against taxation for more highways 
or for widening these. So there is a real 
limit there on the extent to which the 
highway, in the immediate future any- 
how, can develop, and as a reliance in 
case your railroads fall down. 

{ hope that this idea, which I never 
have said out loud anywhere before—Mr. 
Horgan wanted to know what I think of 
your traffic department. I think that its 
spirit suggests to me a body particularly 
well situated, as things stand, to go over 
this question at long range, and while you 
are out of this particular big fight that 
the commission ¢#s now about to umpire 
on these rate advances, on which I ex- 
no opinion, except “never again,” 
that if you will put that on your docket 
and think about it and consult with other 
associations, I predict you will develop 
something from the agencies and the sta- 
tistical information now standard and 
regularly coming out which will make a 
very important contribution to the pres- 
ervation for business of a railway trans- 
portation system in the United States, 
adequate on the one side, of such effi- 
ciency, such super-service as you have 
been using and upon which you have been 
basing low cost of manufacture to which 
you have accustomed yourself. 

Now, you can neglect this or you can 
go ahead and do it. If you don’t do it, 
and if nobody does it, we will have, I 
predict, an endless recurrence of just 
such incidents as are represented in this 
rate case at Washington. 

I thank you very much. 

President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Noxon, for your splendid address. I 
can assure you of the appreciation of 
our organization for your coming here 
and making your contribution this 
morning. 

We at this time want to announce, 
with our thanks to Mr. Leveille for 
his indulgence, a short summary of a 
report by Mr. Leveille, who is the head 
of our traffic bureau activities. 

(Mr. Leveille presented his 
which was as follows):— 


Traffic Bureau Report 


On behalf of the traffic committee, a 
joint committee of both associations, this 
report for the year 1930-1931 is respect- 
fully submitted. 

Your committee's 


press 


report, 


activities during the 
year maintained an enviable aquilibrium 
with no material interruption of their 
consistent growth and they have been at- 
tended with a gratifying measure of 
progress. The close contact which your 
committee has maintained with the mem- 
bers continued during the year. Reliable 
information of developments is afforded 
through a series of traffic bulletins; and 
we have also continued the policy of pro- 
moting a better understanding of trans- 
portation rates, rules and practices 
through this medium. The availability of 
information and the promotion of under- 
standing are of tangible benefit to our 
members, some of whom have contributed 
gratifying expressions of appreciation and 
encouragement. An increasing number 
of members are availing themselves of 
the experience and facilities of the com- 
mittee to their advantage. 

In reviewing the conditions and de- 
velopments of the year it becomes evi- 
dent that no adeyuate picture of your 
committee's activities and services can be 
compressed within the confines of an 
annual report—we will therefore submit 
for consideration certain topics and de- 
velopments of wide interest. 


Ex Parte 103—the 15 Percent Case 


The paramount development of the year 
was the application of the steam railroad 
earriers of the United States, June 16, 
1931, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for special permission to file per- 
centage supplements to existing tariffs, 
increasing all freight rates and charges 
15 percent with certain exceptions which 


it is unnecessary to detail. In reality what 
the railroads need is more traffic and 
presumably the carriers would not be ask- 
ing for an increase in charges if the de- 
mand for their services were normal. 
Their petition is therefore urged as an 
emergency measure. Immediately ship- 
ping interests prepared to align them- 
selves in favor of or in opposition to the 
proposal and your committee devoted con- 
siderable time to a consideration of this 
q“estion. 

It may be 
to pay increased 


assumed that no one wants 
charges for transporta- 
tion services and particularly in times 
like the present, when the total volume 
of business is much diminished, and com- 
petition for that which is available is 
exceptionally keen. And some of the 
carriers even doubt the wisdom of super- 
imposing a horizontal increase upon the 
present schedules which are now so high 
as to encourage the organization and ex- 
pansion of competing transportation 
agencies; but they are at a loss for an 
alternative for a situation that appears 
to threaten serious impairment of their 
financial resources, and their capacity to 
assure a continuance of efficient and ade- 
quate service. 
Net Railway Operating Income 

The year 1930 was considered a_ poor 
one—net railway operating income $885,- 

represented a reduction of 30.6 
percent from 1929; and 1931 was looked 
forward to with the confident expectation 
that comparison with 1930 would be dis- 
tinctly favorable The returns for the 
first six months ending June 30, $238,550,- 
140, are 36.8 percent below the corre- 
sponding period in 1930! 

Or to view the matter over a 
tended period, the net railway 
income for the 5 vears 1925 to 
clusive, was as folfows 
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7.805 
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Total : Sithe $5,026 oS 
Average annual income 1. S00 
130 or as iineia cea 325 
1931 (partly estimated). . 50S, 620,175 

The income for 1931 is forecast by tak- 
ing the net for the 6 months ending June 
30, $238,550,140, and computing the an- 
nual returns upon the assumption that 
the first 6 months produce 39.85 percent ol 
the annual net railway operating income. 

The amount thus computed represents 4 
further decrease of 32.3 percent under 
1930—a decrease of 53.0 percent under 
1929—and a decrease of 49.5 percent from 
the 5-year average. 

It is urged in some quarters that the 
ditticulties of the railways are no worse 
than other enterprises, many of which are 
experiencing heavy losses from their oOp- 
erations—but this overlooks the fact that 
the carriers are not permitted to partici- 
pate in periods of prosperity equally with 
other enterprises and, what is more im- 
portant, the present volume of railway 
earnings indicates that they are not, as 
a whole, earning their fixed charges, 
which in 1930 amounted to $690,738,124. 

There are approximately $12,000,000,- 
000 worth of funded railway securities, of 
which amount it is estimated that be- 
tween $5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 
are held by insurance companies, savings 
banks and trusts, and any development 
which would deprive any considerable 
volume of these securities of their status 
as legal investment for such instituttions 
would be likely to entail serious conse- 
quences. , 

The laws of many states require that 
the available income of corporations bear 
a definite relationship to fixed charges 10 
make their bonds marketable to insur- 
ance companies, savings banks and trusts, 
and there is a reason to fear that railway 
bonds now meeting the requirements of 
state laws for investment purposes may 
cease to have that status—a development 
the effect of which would be likely to be 
felt in other markets and by other se- 
curities. 

How Railways Meet Conditions 

The powers left to railway manage- 
ments to meet adverse conditions are very 
limited. They cannot increase rates with- 
out the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and they cannot reduce 
scales of wages without passing through 
the long procedure of conference, media- 
tion and arbitration prescribed by federal 
law. 

They can furlough men and they can 
defer maintenance and refuse to purchase 
supplies, . 

The extent to which they have exercised 
these powers is indicated by the fact that 
from May, 1930, to May, 1931, they re- 
duced their forces by 264,154 men_ and 
th®ir annual payroll by $515,000,000. — 

The average expenditures for main- 
tenance for the 5-year period, 1925-1929, 
for the 6 months ending June 30, were 
$1,027,031,775 reduced to $921,848,990 in 
1930 to $729,588,277 in 1931, thus :— 
Expenditures for Maintenance for Four Months, 

Ending June 30 

1925-1920 average .027,081, 775 
921,848, 900 
1931. aa 729,588, 277 
The reduction of 264,154 in the number 
of operatives in the year ending June, 
1931, and the reduction of nearly $300,- 
000,000 in expenditures for maintenance 
and in the 6-months period sufficiently 
indicate the drastic nature of the meas- 
ures the carriers have taken to meet the 
situation. 

Such measures spell 
when taken by an enterprise 
ing $25,000,000,000 of invested 
distributing revenues of between $6,000,- 
000,000 and $7,000,000,000 annually, find 
reflection in other industries, intensify 
the downward trend of industry and fur- 
ther impair the economic welfare of the 
people. 

The question of what, if any, action our 
industry should take in a situation of this 
kind is one about which minds differ. 
Some interests believe we should support 
the petition of the carriers+—others urge 
that the railroads are in no more straitened 
circumstances than are many other indus- 
tries and that an increase in freight rate 
at the present time would work a hard- 
ship on business, ete. The need of the 
carriers for more revenue is not seriously 
questioned, but the ability of agriculture 
and industry to contribute additional 
revenues is vigorously denied. 


adversity, and 
represent- 
capital, 














For these reasons and in view of the 
highly controversial nature of the issue 
with the opinions of leading business men 
and organizations so divided, it is believed 
that we should not participate, but that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should decide the case on its merits in the 
confident belief that their decision will be 
fair and equitable. 


Bills of Lading 


Reference was made in the last annual 
report to the status of the uniform bill of 
lading, the terms and conditions of which 
were in course of revision conformable 
to the changes in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act effected by the Newton Bill 
5S 3296 approved March 4, and the 
amendment to section 2 1930. 











New Forms and Revision of Terms 


Docket 4844 in the Matter of Bills 
of Lading 

The new forms were published as sup- 
plement 1 to consolidated freight classifi- 
cation No. 6, May 23, 193, to become ef- 
fective August 1, 1930, but the date for 
using the new forms was_ successively 
postponed to December 31, 1930, June 39, 
1931, and December 31, 1931, affording in- 
terested shippers and carriers as well, who 
had large stocks of the old forms on hand, 
an opportunity to. utiliz them. These 
circumstances and the fact that shippers 
are revising their commodity descriptions 
and ordering the new forms as fast as 
their supply of the old forms becomes ex- 
hausted afforded your committee an op- 
portunity to distribute a bulletin submit- 
ting a number of recommendations con- 
cerning the preparation of bills of lading 
it was believed would be advantageous to 
our members—a belief that was subse- 
quently confirmed by the demand for 
copies of the bulletin. 


Bill of Lading Section 2 (b) 
Claims for Loss and Damage 
Although there are probably more bills 
of lading executed during the course of 
the year than any other single document, 
there is no form of contract about which 
so little appears to be known. The bills 
of lading, among other things, possess 
the unusual characteristic of being at 
once the evidence of the receipt of mer- 
chandise delivered for transportation and 
the contract of carriage — that is, the 
terms upon which the shipment is ten- 

dered and received for transportation. 

All of these terms are more or less 
meaningless until a catastrophe or near 
catastrophe occurs when the obligations 
imposed are found to be very definite and 
positive so far as your corporation is con- 
cerned. Every shipper should familiarize 
himself with the conditions that he ac- 
cepts when the bill of lading is executed, 
but few of them do so for reasons which 
are readily understood. This is illustrated 
in a decision just delivered by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the 
Cc. & O. R. R. v. Martin & Porter. There 
was involved here a carload of potatoes 
that had been misdelivered by the railroad 
company and they were being sued for 
their value. The railway company suc- 
cessfully resisted payment on the ground 
that the claim for loss had not been made 
within the 6-months period stipulated in 
section 2 (b) of the bill of lading—and 
the United Staies Supreme Court held 
“that the parties to a contract of an in- 
terstate shipment by rail made pursuant 
to fhe Interstate Commerce Act cannot 
waive its terms.” 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that the section of the bill of lading that 
operated to defeat recovery for this claim- 
ant has been changed in two respects. 
First, the period within which claims must 
be made has been extended from 6 months 
to 9 months, and, second, the exception 
that no notice for filing of claim be re- 
quired where the damage is due to delay 
or carelessness or negligence has been 
eliminated. 


Bill of Lading Section 7 
Liability for Freight Charges 

No section of the bill of lading has been 
the subject of more extended negotiations 
than section 7 and the ‘“‘no-recourse 
stipulation appearing on the face of the 
bill of lading and which we recommend 
every shipper execute. The stipulation 
reads as follows:—‘‘The carrier shall not 
make delivery of this shipment without 
the payment of the fright and all other 
lawful charges.”’ : 

The difficulty of securing such a stipu- 
lation and the importance of executing it 
are evident when it is realized that, even 
though goods are shipped f.o.b. cars, the 
shipper or consignor is liable for the 
freight and all other lawful charges and 
ean only divest himself of this responsi- 
bility by executing this stipulation. The 
earriers have so much respect for it that 
where it is executed that fact is noted on 
their billing for the guidance of the agent 
at destination—to notify him to be par- 
ticular to collect the full amount of the 
charges from the consignee. Failure to 
executive the stipulation gives the carrier 
a clear right to demand fiom the con- 
signor the full amount of freight charges 
or any part thereof that he has not col- 
lected from the consignee. The carrier 
can proceed against either the consignor 
or shipper as one who contracted for the 
transportation and, impliedly at least, 
agreed to pay therefor; or against the 
consignee who, by accepting the delivery, 
eontracts to pay for the transportation. 





Purpose of Stipulation 

The purpose of signing the stipulation 
is not to relieve one who is liable for the 
transportation charges from the obliga- 
tion to pay them, for no contract of the 
carrier can release from liability one who 
has assumed the obligation to pay the 
charges (P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. v. 
Fink, 250 U. S. 577), but to save one who 
is not responsible from being secondarily 
liable because of carelessness of the car- 
rier or default of the consignee. Ques- 
tions under this section of the bill of lad- 
ing are constantly arising because of the 
natural inclination of shippers to resist 
the payment of accounts due from others. 

Most of these difficulties are solved by 
executing the stipulation. The leading 
ease on this point is that of the L. & N. 
Ry. Co. v. Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 
U. S. 59. The railroad sued the coal com- 
pany as the shipper for transportation 
charges amounting to $3,463.46 that 
should have been collected from the con- 
signee—but between the time of delivery 
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and the time the undercharges were dis- 
covered the consignee became insolvent, 
and the railroad company sued the ship- 
per. The Central Iron & Coal Company 
won the case on the ground that the ship- 
ments were made for the account of an- 
other whose name was shown on the bill 
of lading as consignor—but for that fact 
the Central Iron & Coal Company would 
have had to pay thé $3,463.46. Had the 
coal company executed the stipulation 
they would have saved themselves the 
expense and annoyances incidental to de- 
tending a lawsuit. 


Certificates—Inflammables 


The properly executed bill of lading 
arries one or more certificates, depend- 
ing on circumstances. Shippers of in- 
flammables, for instance, are required by 
law to prepare their goods for transporta- 
tion according to regulations prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and there is the additional obligation that 
this fact be certified on the bill of lading 
and shipping order in the language pre- 
scribed in the regulations. 

Shippers who employ fiber boxes must 
ascertain that they comply with the 
specifications and other requirements of 
rule 41 of the classification and certify to 
that fact on the bill of lading. A separate 
certificate is required of those who use 
paper bags. 

These requirements would be gestures 
but for the fact that penalties are pro- 
vided for failure to comply with the regu- 
lations, and where the application of 
these penalties has been resisted the car- 
tiers have invariably been sustained. 
Permit me to cite just one case to illus- 
trate the point. 

In the American Licorice Company v 
Cc. M. 8t. P. & P. Ry., 9% I. C. C. 626, the 
complainant, a manufacturer of licorice 
confections, shipped a carload of stick 
licorice to Los Angeles; the shipment was 
packed in fiber boxes and the charges 
collected at the rate of $3.44, including a 
penality of $193. The governing tariff 
provided that the rate would be increased 
25 percent if the requirements and speci- 
fications of rule 41 of the classification 
were not fully complied with. Fiber boxes 
complied with all of the specifications, 
but the certificate prescribed in section 
S (c) was not placed on the bill of lading. 

It was urged by the licorice company 
that the unintentional omission of the 
certificate did not increase the carrier's 
liability and that the rule was unreason- 
able in that it failed to impose on the 
initial carrier’s agent the duty of calling 
the shipper’s attention to the rule requir- 
ing the certificate. The commission held 
that the law imposes upon shippers the 
duty of ascertaining the rates and con- 
ditions under which they ship, and non- 
compliance by a shipper with tariff rules 
affords no basis for finding the rate 
legally applicable unreasonable, citing 
Good-Hopkins Lumber Company v. Great 
Northern Ry. Co. 51 I. C. C. 99, and 
Joyce-Watkins Company v. Director Gen- 
eral 56 I. C. C. 433. This principle has 
since been applied in other cases. 

Rule 8 (c), it is to be noted, has been 
modified recently so that if convincing 
proof can be adduced that the containers 
complied in all respects with the specifi- 
eations and through error the certifica- 
tion only is omitted, the carriers may vol- 
untarily remit the penalty otherwise ap- 
plicable under the provisions of section 1. 
But it is much less trouble to properly 
prepare the bill of lading in the first in- 
stance, and to facilitate doing so your 
traffic committee distributed traffic bul- 
letin No. 27 on this subject, which many 
of our members have consulted to their 
advantage. 

Presumption of Knowledge 

The principle that the law imposes upon 
shippers the duty of ascertaining the rates 
and conditions under which they ship and 
the practical difficulties that preclude do- 
ing so operate frequently to the embar- 
rassment and financial loss of the unsus- 
pecting shipper and to avert such situa- 
tions your traffic committee has prepared 
a number of bulletins dealing with situa- 
tions of general interest and the favorable 
reception accorded them encourages the 
belief that they have been serviceable. 
But the shipper who undertakes to inform 
himself will develop surprising informa- 
tion as to the classification and rating 
System. 

Merely by way of illustration your at- 
tention is invited to the numerous chemi- 
cals employed in the production of nitro- 
cellulose finishes. Many of these are spe- 
cifically classified and rated—among those 
may be mentioned amyl butyl and ethyl 
acetates, acetone, alcohol, butanol, naph- 
tha, ete. These and others are specific- 
ally provided for. There are, on the other 
hand, numerous compounds used in the 
production of these finishes as solvents, 
diluents or plasticizers that are not spe- 
cifically indexed ; ansol, dibutyl phthalate, 
ethyl lactate, tricresyl phosphate and per- 
haps many others. If shipped as chemi- 
cals these are classified first class, if 
described as solvents second class, but if 
described as “lacquer solvents’ third 
class. Assuming a first class rate of $1 
between any two points the transporta- 
tion charges would be computed at $1 
per 100 pounds if described as chemicals, 
at 85c. per 100 pounds if described as 
solvents and at 70c. per 100 pounds if 
described as lacquer solvents. Where any 
considerable vo'ume of these materials 
are consumed these differences in ratings 
and rates take on a very real significance 
and a close observation of these distine- 
tions will be well repaid in reduced bills 
for transportation services. 

Even the kind of package determines 
the rating and rate in many cases—glass 
v. tin and packaged v. bulk, ete.,—but we 
leave discussion of packages etce., for an- 
other time. 

For these reasons we repeat that the 
properly prepared bill of lading contri- 
butes appreciably to the proper handling 
of any large volume of business by avoid- 
ing annoyance, penalties and disputes and 
may also contribute’ substantially’ to 
economical production and distribution by 
reducing the cost of transportation 
services. 























Suggestions 


We respectfully submit the following 
suggestions: 

(a) Familiarize yourself with the terms 
and conditions of the bill of lading 
they have a real significance. 














(b) Execute the “‘no-recourse” stipula- 
tion it relieves you from being held sec- 
ondarily liable for the consequences of the 
carriers’ mistake or default of the con- 
signee. 

(c) Be particular in describing com- 
modities for transportation—the charges 
for services are graded according to clas- 
sification and proper classification is de 
pendent upon correct descriptions 

(d) There is a genuine economy in the 
selection of the lower rated packages 


Specification 5 E Metal Drums 

Reference was made in the preceding 
annual report to a single trip metal con- 
tainer made of light weight (18 gauge 
and 19 gauge) metal. 

This package was initially authorized 
in the larger sizes, that is 30 and 50 
gallon capacity, October 10, 1929, for 
paints, varnishes and lacyuers—for the 
more volatile thinning and removing com- 
pounds, alcohol, ete., authority was con- 
fined to packages of not over 5 gallon ca- 
pacity. Many members found in the new 
container a satisfactory answer to one 
of their distribution problems and your 
committee was importuned to secure an 
extension of the authority to permit the 
distribution of thinning and removing 
compounds in the larger units The re- 
moval of the 5 gallon restriction was 
sought and accomplished with the publica- 
tion of an amendment to the regulations, 
effective July 15, 1931. 

It may be of interest to note the bureau 
of exp.osives has in the past opposed 
these light gauge metal containers for 
our products for the reason the alcohol 
interests had sought authority for a light 
weight container for alcohol—and the 
bureau felt this would involve unneces- 
sary hazards; and they could not con- 
sistently rant our request and refuse 
similar request from the alcohol inter- 
ests. The demands of these interests as 
well as those of the paint and varnish 
industry are fully met by the removal of 
the 5 gallon restriction, July 15, 1931. 

These drums are designed for trans- 
portation purposes only—they are tested 
to only 7 pounds air pressure and are not 
suitable for use in connection with spray 
equipment—the application of necessary 
air pressure incurs the risk of personal 
injury or fire hazard or both. For these 
reasons we renew the recommendation to 
emboss the legend: “Use No Air Pres- 
sure” on the head of each new drum; 
and stencil the same legend on present 
stocks. Traffic bu.letins No. 8 and 45 

For the purposes for which it is de 
signed the new package has several ad- 
vantages. First, its use does not sacrifice 
any essential element of safety. Second, 
the initial cost is less than the returnable 
steel drums. Third, they are 30 pounds 
per package lighter and on every 1,000 
drums this confers a saving equivalent 
to the transportation charges on 30,000 
pounds of the product—to transport 30,- 
000 pounds of paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers between Chicago and New York 
would cost $169.50; with corresponding 
savings between other points. Fourth, a 
heavy inventory in containers is avoided. 
Fifth, the expense of transportation, 
cleaning, accounting, and handling return- 
able drums is avoided. Sixth, trouble- 
some claims for leakage from wooden 
barrels and for loss of returnable drums 
are eliminated. Seventh, its use is parti- 
cularly indicated in the export trade 
where it is impracticable to return empty 
drums and— 

It is an additional facility—only its 
use does not preclude employing the re- 
turnable drum where the advantages of 
that excellent package make it attractive 

















Linseed Oil Containers 

By supplement 24, effective July 6, 
1931, the carriers at the request of your 
committee amended their classification to 
authorize the movement of linseed oil in 
kits or pails at the same rating as pro- 
vided in the barrels or drums. Under the 
prevailing classification a kit or pail is 
defined as a container of capacity of less 
than 5 gallon with a bail. The same con- 
tainer without a bail is defined as a can 
—and cans must be boxed—and when 
boxed are rated second class. Thousands 
of these small containers are equipped 
with “handles” as distinguished from 
“bails,” and members were experiencing 
difficulty in Having them accepted for 
transportation without boxing. This situa- 
tion is corrected by supplement 24, effec- 
tive July 6, but this anomaly is created— 

These “cans” are now accepted un- 
boxed at a lower rating and rate than 
would have applied if boxed prior to July 
:. Here is reproduced for convenient 
reference the entry as it appears. 

















oO. 8. Ww. 
Oils 
Linseed— 

In glass or earthenware 

packed in barrels or boxes, 

Be Ge Dew ukawanneeans «oes 1 1 1 
In metal ans partially 

Seemetes, F. GC. Ban ccesces 1% 1% 1% 
In metal cans completely 

jacketed, L. C. Liecccecee 1 1 1 
In metal cans in 

Pi, a ie aaa glah ware ame 2 3 2 
In metal cans in barrels 

ee ee eee 2 3 3 
In metal kits or pails, with 

or without bails, but 

equipped with handles, L. 

oh Ws hiend4eke ekenese eee 3 3 3 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L. 3 a 3 
In packages named, C. L., 

min. wt. 30,000 pounds... 5 6 5 
In tank cars, C. L., sub- 

ject to Rule 35.........-. 5 6 5 


Rates between stations vary according 
to distance and the rates on the lower 
classes are related to list class by pre- 
scribed percentages. When the new class 
rates become effective December 3, 1931, 
the Ist class rate from Buffalo to South 
Bend or Cincinnati, approximately 400 
miles, will be 99c.—assuming for the pur- 
pose of illustration it is exactly $1.00, 
the rates other classes will be related to 
the Ist class rate as follows :— 

(Ratirgs) 14%4X1 class 1st class 2d class 3d class 
(Rates) $1.50 $1.00 $0.85 $0.70 

The rates vary between different points 
but the relationships of the classes re- 
main constant—in other words, any article 
rated third class will be transported for 
70c. per 100 pounds between any two 
points between which the first class rate 
is $1.00. This demonstrates the economy 
of employing lower rated packages in 
preference, for example, to the partially 
jacketed can which takes a rate of $1.50 
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to any point to which the rate on linseed 
oil in steel packages is 70c.; and $2.25 to 
any point in which the rate in steel pack- 
ages is $1.05 The use of the more eco- 
nomical package reduces your transporta- 
tion narges more than 50 percent or 
Viewed from the other standpoint you in- 
crease your transport charges 110 
percent by using the rated pack- 
ages This situation peculigr t 





linseed oil and applies in conne 








Ww n 
ther liquids—paints and varnishe p 
Sent a similar, but not identical 
tion 
Lacquers and Thinners 
Your committee has received a iggZ 
tion from one of our members to negoti- 
ate an amendment to the regulations to 
permit the distribution of these inflam- 
mables in 5 gallon units in fiber \t 
present the use of fiber is restricted to 
inside containers of not over 1. gallon 





€ ich, subject to a maximum gross weight 
of 65 pounds for each pack: 
r 


Para- 





aph 235 (b). 

_ This member has experimented with 
» gallon unit with satisfactory results 
and urges this package is more economic al 
without, it is claimed, involving any ob- 
servable increased hazard. The matter is 
receiving consideration 


Titanium Dioxide 


When titanium dioxide was specially 
provided for in the classification, October 
15, 1930, acceptance was conditioned on 
the commodity being packed in barrels 
This is a dry pigment for which a paper 
bag is a suitable container. Paper bags, 
in addition to being less expensive than 
barrels, are more economical to handle 
in loading and unloading and in factory 
operations. They pack solidly, are not 
ordinarily susceptible to damage and are 
extensively used for the transportation of 
zine oxide, lithopone, whiting, ground iron 
ore, ochre, titanox, dry leads and other 
pigments. Application has been made to 
authorize the movement of this titanium 
dioxide in paper bags and we anticipate 
that it will be acted on favorably. It 
will confer a saving of $50.00 per car in 
addition to the intangible advantages of 
a more easily handled package. 


Lead and Zine Compounds 

The carriers’ classification committee 
submitted on the April docket a sugges- 
tion to qualify the entry for lead and 
zine compounds to exclude products to 
which driers, reducers, solvents, thinners 
or colors have been added and apply the 
higher ratings provided for paints, N. O. 
I. B. N. 

There is some diversity of opinion over 
the definition of lead and zinc compounds 
and this suggestion represents an effort 
by the carriers’ classification committee 
to confine the ratings to paint bases. Your 
committee felt that this was open to im- 
portant objection—that differences in rat- 
ings should be based in differences in 
transportation characteristics and a com- 
pound to which reducers other than lin- 
seed oil have been added does not present 
a product so different in value per pound, 
weight per cubic foot, susceptibility to 
loss and damage, etc., as to warrant the 
application of different rates. The situa- 
tion is not free from difficulty and we 
Suggested that action be deferred to see 
if some satisfactory solution might be 
arrived at. 

We have an interesting file of corre- 
spondence with members regarding the 
classification of products in this group. 


Tung Nuts 


The development of the production of 
tung oil nuts has proceeded to a point 
where movement of the nuts to the crusher 
may reasonably be anticipated. With that 
in view we approached the carriers indi- 
vidually and also through their classifica- 
tion committee directing attention to this 
and suggesting that the time has arrived 
for the southern lines to recognize the 
effort being made by our industry to in- 
troduce and encourage the cultivation of 
tung oil trees in this country with a view 
to producing domestically a _ substantial 
portion of the industry’s requirements of 
chinawood oil. It will be a new industry 
for territory that is apparently well suited 
to the cultivation of tung oil trees and 
will mean additional traffic in tung oil at 
remunerative rates Appropriate rates 
are asked for the movement of the seed to 
the crusher. Your committee reports 
progress. 


Chinawood, Linseed and Other Oils 

This case is still pending and the situa- 
tion briefly summarized is this :— 

The Eastern lines filed tariffs to be- 
come effective December 31, 1926, naming 
rates on these and other vegetable and 
seed oils increasing charges for Interstate 
Commerce Commission seeking suspension 
of these tariffs pending investigation as to 
their reasonableness. As a result of this 
petition and others filed by other inter- 
ested shippers the increased rates were 
held in abeyance. Subsequently this pro- 
ceeding was made a part of docket 17,000 
the general rate structure investigation, 
part 8. Extensive hearings have been 
held and voluminous testimony and ex- 
hibits submitted. The examiners for the 
commission having the proceedings in 
charge have recently filed their report and 
recommendations. Exceptions are due 
September 25 and answers October 26, 
after which the case will stand submitted 
for decision. The present rates—those 
filed by the carriers—and the rates recom- 
mended by the examiners are as fol- 
lows :— 

1.C.c, 
exam- 
Carriers’ iners’ 





Present pro- pro- 
posal posal, 
New York to Chicago... 51 45 
New York to Cincinnati. 44 40 
New York to Cleveland 36 34% 
New York to Louisville. 38 5l 44% 
New York to St. Louis. 44% 5914 49 


The rates suggested by the examiners 
for the commission, while somewhat 
higher than the prevailing rates, are at 
the same time appreciably lower than the 
tariffs filed by the carriers, which are 
now under suspension, 


Class Rate Investigations 


Publication of the rates prescribed by 
the commission in 15,879 eastern clase 
rate investigation and 17,000 part 2 west- 
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ern trunk line class rates, deferred from 
time to time because of the physical and 
other difficulties, has finally been ordered 
by the commission to become effective 
December 3, 1931, on 45 days’ notice to 
the commission and to the pubic The 
tariffs must be published and filed not 
later than October 18, 1931. 


Pipeline Coating 
In docket 24,549, Wailes, Dove-Hermiston 
Corporation attack the reasonableness of 
the rates and charges of pipeline coating 
from East St. Louis, Garwood, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Chicago, Tulsa, Houston 
terri- 


and other points in southwestern 
tory, and Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska and Minnesota, and ask the 


prescription of reasonable rates for the 
future and reparation. The present rates 
were prescribed by the commission_ in 
Hill, Hubbell & Company v. A. & S. Ry., 
159 [. C. C. 361. 


Kalsomine 


In docket 24,683, Forman Ford & Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota, v. C. & O. 
R. R. challenge the reasonableness of the 
rates on kalsomine from New York and 
vicinity, including Harrison and Newark, 
New Jersey, and ask reasonable rates for 
the future and reparation on past ship- 
ments. 

Nitrocellulose, Solvents, Etc. 


The reduced ratings assigned to nitro- 
cellulose and also the solvents previously 
reported remain unchanged. 


Other Subjects 


Numerous other subjects have arisen as 
a result either of proposals initiated by 
the carriers or correspondence with our 
members. Some of these are:— 

Classification of earth paint. 

Classification of color cards. 

Classification of zine oxide. 

Classification of litharge. 

Rating of aluminum paint. 

Rating of collapsible metal tubes. 

tating of putty. 

Rating of varnish resins. 

Rates on lithopone. 

Rates on premium articles. 

Rates on dry paint. 

Rates on ground iron oxide. 

Rates on titanox. 

Rates on ground limestone. 

Making delivered prices by zones. 

Defective valves in tank cars— 

Liability for losses. 
Capacities of tank cars. 
Specifications for fiber boxes. 






Fifth Business Session, 


(The meeting was convened at 2:30 
o’clock, President Frayser presiding.) 

President Frayser: The first item on 
our afternoon program is “The indus- 
trial alcohol situation,” as presented 
by our distinguished friend, Mr. Chat- 
field, of the industrial alcohol com- 


mittee. 
(H. S. Chatfield presented the 


lowing report.) 


Report on Industrial Alcohol 


During the past twelve months, your 
alcohol committee has had a full quota 
of activities. Numerous perplexing prob- 
lems have arisen and satisfactory prog- 
ress has been made. Following the trans- 
fer of certain functions of the prohibition 
enforcement program from the Treasury 
to the Department of Justice, it became 
necessary for those two governmental 
agencies to jointly revise regulations, in 
order to effectively carry out the pro- 
visions of the Williamson Act. H. R. 8574. 
In this connection, the presence of your 
chairman was frequently required in 
Washington, and Captain McGovern, our 
committee’s counsel in the national capital, 
as well as representatives of other al- 
ecohol-using industries, closely cooperated 
in perfecting both the legal and commer- 
cial phases of the situation. The revised 
regulations were officially promulgated on 
April 1 of this year, and to date trade 
interests have not encountered any seri- 
ous difficulty in meeting their require- 
ments. Your committee deems it proper 
to add that in all of the many confer- 
ences which preceded the formal issuance 
of the new regulations, the officials of the 
Treasury and Justice Departments mani- 
fested a keen desire to avoid restrictions 
which might interfere with the conduct 
of lawful business. To this end, Dr. James 
M. Doran, the Commissioner of Industrial 
Alcohol, continues his policy of keeping 
fully informed through the medium of an 
industria! advisory council, composed of 
leaders in science and industry. The 
chairman of your alcohol committee was 
selected as chairman of such council for 
1931. 

Regarding developments in other direc- 
tions which have received attention dur- 
ing the period covered by this report, your 
committee believes it necessary at this 
time to refer only to those concerning the 


fol- 


toxicity—in connection with commercial 
uses of interest to our members — of 
methanol (wood alcohol), which was the 


subject of preambles and resolution unan- 
imously adopted at the last annual con- 
vention. That the inquiry undertaken by 
our association was timely and in further- 
ance of constructive results is shown not 
only by the scientific data already pub- 
lished, but by the commendable action of 
the manufacturers of that chemical in 
submitting to restrictions arranged with 


officials of the United States Public 
Health Service which they hope may be 
adequate. Should voluntary concessions 
in that direction fail, legislation will be 
inevitable. Your committee should con- 
tinue its research in that field, so as to 
strive for maximum safeguards in the 


public interest with due regard to the de- 
mands of legitimate industry. 


President Frayser: Thank you, Mr. 
Chatfield. 

Gentlemen, what is your pleasure 
with reference to the report of the 
industrial alcohol committee? 

March Bennett: I move that it be 
adopted. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 


The next 


President Frayser: 
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featurehave been able to get 





Liability of consignor for transportation 
charges. 


Where a situation disclosed appears to 
affect or be interesting to other mem- 
bers, traffic bulletins are distributed. 
Such a situation was that relating to de- 
fective valves in tank cars. Serious losses 
have been attributed to this source, par- 
ticularly in the unloading of turpentine, 
and it was believed that all members 
would be interested in knowing the ex- 
periences of others and the measures 
taken to avoid such losses. 


Traffic Bulletins 


We have, as already stated, continued 
the policy of distributing by means of 
traffic bulletins developments of wide in- 
terest and of promoting a better under- 
standing of transportation rates, rules 
and practices through this medium. 
These have been helpful in themselves 
and have resulted, among other things, 
in members seeking the advice and coun- 
sel of your committee in the solution of 
their individual problems—a very desir- 
able practice that has proven distinct.y 
advantageous. 


President Frayser: Thank you very 
much, Mr, Leveille. We regret exceed- 


ingly that your comments were so 
brief, but I am sure you realize the 
approaching noon hour. 

General Manager Horgan: Mr. Le- 


veille being a member of the associa- 
tion’s staff and an employee, like the 
rest of us, doesn’t make much noise 
about his work, but I want to empha- 
size that he is right on the job every 
minute of the day watching your in- 
terests on all these matters of proposed 
changes in rates and classifications. 1 
don’t think there is any activity in the 
association, while we are separated by 


miles, that we are kept in as close 
touch with as Mr. Leveille’s. We have 
various communications daily, and I 


am sorry that it was necessary to ask 
him to make such a brief report of 
such an outstanding and continuous 
and important activity, but I did want 
to pay that tribute to Mr. Leveille for 
the work that he is doing for you all. 

President Frayser: This concludes 
our program for this morning. 

(The meeting adjourned at 1 
o'clock.) 


was 


Wednesday Afternoon 


on our program is the action on com- 
mittee reports containing special rec- 
ommendations or resolutions. 


Telegrams of Greeting 


General Manager Horgan: Before I 
give you the action on two or three 
reports requiring action I would like 
to read two telegrams that have just 
been received. 

Delighted to hear from my old friends. 


Appreciate their kindly greetings. Every- 
one should feel more optimistic today. 
Remember paint industry is a basic in- 
dustry and do not sell it short. Sailing 
Europa, October 30, for Dresden, where 
Howard Junior is vice consul. Kindest 
regards to all my friends. 
—Howard Elting. 


I had planned and fully expected to 
attend the N. P. O. and V. A. convention 
but owing to pressing engagements will 
be unable to be with you. I appreciate 
fully the importance of the national as- 
sociation to the industries it serves and 
this appreciation has been and will con- 
tinue to be reflected through the editoria! 


and news pages of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. Please convey to Presi- 
dent Frayser and members of the asso- 


ciation, my regret at being unable to at- 
tend the convention and my best wishes 
for a resultful meeting and the continued 
success of the association and the full be- 


lief that it will satisfactorily meet the 
challenge which perplexing business 
problems present.—Harry J. Schnell, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Associate Memberships 


General Manager Horgan: There 
are just a couple of committee reports 
here that require your action. The first 
is that of the membership committee, 
in which they refer to the so-called 
associate memberships which prevail 


in some clubs There is nothing in 
the by-laws of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association that pro- 


vides for this type of membership. In 
other words, every paint club constit- 
uency reporting a certain number of 
members at the beginning of the year 
is required to report them as full mem- 


bers and pay the prescribed amount 
of dues. It seems to be a custom in 
a few clubs to set up an associate 


type of membership where they grant 
membership at about half the rate re- 
quired by the national association, and 
those members are not paid for to the 
national body. Your executive commit- 
tee and board of directors do not en- 
courage this type of membership and 
feel, and have so gone on record, that 
every club should report and pay to 
the national association of which they 
are members, the full amount of the 
membership dues prescribed by the 
by-laws. That was the action of the 
board of directors, and is before the 
convention for your action. 


March Bennett: I think the presi- 
dent of the New England club is not 
present. The New England club, being 
the oldest club in the circuit, estab- 
lished a long time ago the associate 
membership idea by means of which 
over a large area which we cover, we 
co-operation 
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with a great many members all over 
New England who could not by any 
means be persuaded to take full mem- 
bership in the national association. 
That has been up many times before. 
At the St. Louis convention it was 
thorougbkly thrashed out with the 
membership committee and the expla- 
nation was made that these additional 
associate memberships were merely 
the getting together with us and the 
sympathy with the general movement 
of a great many people who would not 
otherwise participate with us or be in 
harmony with what is being done. It 
seems to me that our experience has 
very thoroughly justified these associ- 
ate memberships. It does no injury to 


the national association. It would be 
impossible to get them in for full 
membership, but it accomplishes the 
purpose for which the club was 
started, to get as far as_ possible 
everybody in New England in the 


business, or affiliated with it, working 
in harmony with the general spirit of 
the organization. 

It would be a very serious mistake 
for our club to change that policy, and 
it would be impossible to get them to 
do it because of our experience. I hope 
that the membership will understand 
that the purpose of our associate 
memberships is merely to widen the 
sphere of the activities and to make 
more people act in harmony with the 
principles of the association than 
could possibly be accomplished in any 


other way. 

As I have said, this has been 
thrashed out many times before. Mr. 
Caspar is looking at me with a very 


keen eye and he remembers this battle 
that we had in St. Louis on this same 
problem. Therefore, it would be per- 
haps desirable for the new executive 
committee or board of directors as they 
come in to consider so far as we are 
concerned (and I don’t know about the 
other clubs) the reason for which we 
established many years ago this asso- 
ciate membership and the reasons 
which impel us to maintain it. 
General Manager Horgan: I think it 
is only fair to say that the situation 
in the New England club is quite dif- 
ferent from that in many other com- 
munities. The New England club has 
fully met its obligation to the national 
association in that the number of 
members it reports to the national 
association as full-fledged members of 
the national association, they always 
pay their dues for, and there is a good 
reason why in that territory they take 
in an associate membership, but what 
is referred to in this particular report 
of the membership committee are 
clubs throughout the country who just 
report to the national association the 
minimum number of members, which 
is five, through which they can be af- 
filiated with the national association, 
and they have a great many more 
members than five which they do not 


report and pay for. That is what the 
membership committee has in mind. 
The New England situation is dif- 
ferent. 


I am glad to make that explanation, 
because everybody is in full accord 
with what Mr. Bennett has said about 
that particular locality. 

It was suggested, although there 
wasn’t a formal resolution on it, that 
this matter after being discussed in 
the convention, be discussed and re- 
ferred to the incoming executive com- 
mittee for their consideration. 

President Frayser: With this infor- 
mation before you, what is your pleas- 
ure with reference to this report? 

Mr. Robinette: I move we concur in 
the action of the board of directors 
and the executive committee. 

(The and 
ried.) 


motion was seconded car- 

(The report of the membership com- 
mittee, J. H. Coon, chairman, was as 
follows.) 


Membership Report 


It is difficult to understand why trade 
organizations generally, our own included, 
should be on the defensive in times like 
these, when the closest possible co-opera- 
tion between members of any industry is 


of grater importance now than it ever 
has been 
It does seem that every member of the 


association, certainly the officers of the 
local clubs, should recognize the need of 
an all-embrasive membership in every 


which go to make the National 
Oil and Varnish Association. 

last two years have seen industry 
throes of destructive competition 
most vicious sort. The restraining 
trade associations, while unable 
to prevent old habits of destructive com- 
petition, and the introduction of hitherto 
unheard of worse forms, have unquestion- 
ably prevented what might have led to 
chaos. 

In the upward turn of the economic 
eycle, constructive effort of the most en- 
ergetic sort is necessary to offset the 
losses of lack of wisdom and panicky, 
even stupid practices, and the sensible 
opportune way to come to understandings 
among competitors, looking to upbuilding 
instead of destruction, is to be found 
most easily in contacts possible through 
trade associations. 

The notion of quality in membership 
too often given your committee by many 
clubs as a reason for lack of interest in 
increased membership is very fine as far 
as it goes, but too frequently in the fail- 
ure to bring into the association some 
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competitor, we pass up the opportunity to 
bring to him an understanding of the 
losses he is bringing to himself and all 
the rest of you, frequently by ignorance 
and misunderstanding, and to create that 
better fellowship bound to be helpful in 
bringing the industry to a sounder basis. 


Your chairman appeared before the 
western zone convention at V ictoria in 
July and in his address outlined in de- 


tail sufficient justification for membership 
in the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association. This address has been given 
publicity in the trade press, with editorial 
comment that invites everyone interested 
in this association’s future existence, 
reading it as we hope you have or wiil. 

The present membership roll is much 


too small for an association with so much 
of credit to its 


activities and, while our 





John Henry Coon 


Chairman on Membership 


lack of it, is a disappoint- 
ment to your committee, still in com- 
parison with similar organizations we 
have not done so badly. Since the To- 
ronto convention, we have lost 113 mem- 
bers, but having added 40 new members 
to the roll, we report a net loss of 73. 


Through the efforts of the southern 
zone vice-president, F. J. Sampson, the 
Washington, D. C., club was reborn and 
its membership, starting out with splen- 
did enthusiasm, gives promise of con- 
tributing substantially to the parent as- 
sociation. 

In the report of last year’s membership 
committee, reference was made to the 
so-called ‘‘associate’’ membership. The 
problem presented remains unchanged. 
strongly recommend that the incoming 
administration take the opportunity to 
carefully consider the entire subject and 
remove the haze now enveloping it. 

Most everyone has been too deeply con- 
eerned with his own individual problems 
to be able to devote effort toward ‘“‘mem- 
bership” with all that the word means, 
but as is usual, there have been a few 
who have been unselfish in their co-oper- 
ation with the membership committee, 
and we are happy to voice our apprecia- 
tion. 

We do earnestly appeal to the present 
membership to give a more careful study 
to the association’s need in membership, 
and to support the new membership com- 
mittee in a practical way. 


progress, or 


r s 
Trademarks 
General Manager Horgan: The next 
committee report containing a recom- 
mendation is that of the trademark 





Carl H. Black 


Chairman on Trademarks 


committee, in which they ask your ap- 
proval for publishing a new supple- 
ment to the trademark booklet. The 
last supplement was published in 1929, 
since which time 1,500 new trademarks 
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have been added to the file records. In 
order to keep that book up to date and 
to be of real value to the members, 
they are recommending the issuance 
of a new supplement. As this embodies 
the expenditure of some money, the 
action of the executive committee and 
board of directors was that while they 
concurred in the recommendations of 
the committee, it be referred to the 
budget and finance committee who 
have the dispensing of funds. 

Mr. Chatfield: I so move you. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

(The report of the committee on 
trademarks, C. H. Black, chairman, 
was as follows.) 


It is the usual practice of the various 
associated committees when rendering 
their annual reports to compare the ope- 
rations of the period just closed with 
those of the previous year, in order to 
determine what progress, if any, has been 
made. On this basis, the work of your 
trade-mark bureau has increased over 
that of the previous year, both in the 
answering of letters of inquiry, as well as 
submitting detailed reports and registra- 
tions covering marks used by our mem- 
bers; more than 165 names being regis- 
tered with us, as compared with 103 for 
the year 1930. 

Other detailed work of the bureau in- 
cludes the usual letter to members of the 
association, informing them of United 
States patent office registrations which 
expire in 1932; this in order that steps 
may be taken to re-register them with 
that governmental department in order to 
retain legal rights. In addition, the 
monthly ‘bulletin’? of the association 
features marks passed for registration in 
the United States patent office, as well as 
those which have been recently recorded 
by the association's trade-mark bureau. 

Our latest published list of trade marks 
(procurable from the bureau at $3) is the 
1927 trade-mark book and 1929 supple- 
ment. These published lists serve a very 
useful purpse in giving information as to 
the ownership of certain marks, as well 
as for reference purposes when selecting 
a new brand name. Inasmuch as it has 
been several years since the last edition 
Was published, your trade-mark commit- 
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E. J. Cornish 


Chairman on Arbitration 


tee recommends the issuance of another 
supplement in 1932, in order to bring the 
lists up te date, as approximately 1,500 
new marks have since been added to our 
file records. It is possible that the data 
included in the 1929 supplement can be 
combined with the marks now on file and 
thus make available only one extra ref- 
erence list in addition to the original 
publication. , 

The trade-mark bureau will soon send 
out a listing blank to all members of the 
industry, soliciting their co-operation in 
filing with us all marks in use, not al- 
ready a part of our records. 

The modern trend during the last dec- 
ade or so has leaned perceptibly toward 
“specialization,” both in the _ scientific 
and economic world. In the latter field 
we find increased emphasis placed on 
merchandising, and in this branch of 
business the trade mark has been a very 
prominent factor and played a popular 
part. So that today in many industries 
a particular mark is considered the stand- 
ard bearer of the company it represents, 
not only in the form of good will of the 
concern in reputation, quality of prod- 
ucts, but accumulated wealth enhanced 
by constant usage. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that when consideration is given 
to the selection of a new name, one be 
chosen that combines the necessary es- 
sentials of a good mark, and that espe- 
cial study be given to its commercial and 
legal value. 

Your trade-mark bureau is constantly 
discouraging promiscuous selection of 
trade marks. Our members have avail- 
able a “service station,” where at a 
minimum expense information is procur- 
able imposible of access elsewhere. : In 
addition to having a record of all United 
States patent office registrations for the 
paint and varnish industry, there are 
thousands of marks in use which depend 
upon their common-law rights for pro- 
tection. : 

In closing, we desire to impress upon 
members the fact that our trade-mark 
bureau is ready and willing at all times 
to be of whatever service it possibly can 
in helping out on trade-mark problems. 


Call upon us. 
General Manager Horgan: All other 


committee reports that were accompanied 
by recommendations have already been 
acted upon. For instance, yesterday you 
heard the report of the credit and collee- 
tions committee, the simplification com- 
mittee, and several others, and they were 
disposed of as they came up, but I think 
tor record purposes, that it would be in 
order for somebody to move the receipt 
and approval of other committee reports 
which were of an informative character 
only and contained no recommendations 

Mr. Caspar: I so move. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

(The committee reports included in this 
blanket approval were as follows.) 


Report on Arbitration 
E. J. Cornish, Chairman 


There have been no matters submitted to 
the committee on arbitration during the 
year just ciosed. The old dispute be- 
tween the Cook Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany and the Craftex Company is under- 
stood to be in process of settlement be- 
tween the parties thereto. All of the 
issues have been developed, and the evi- 
dence (insofar as it consists of written 
matter) collected. 

The committee on arbitration is ready 
to sit at any convenient time to determine 
the issues involved if the parties fo the 
controversy do not effect a settlement, 
which would be altogether more advanta- 
geous to them and to the industry if they 
could see their way so to do. 


Report on Foreign Trade 


Ralph Plowman, Chairman 


Our exports of pigments, paint, var- 
nishes, enamels and lacquers totalled 
$21,689,059 for the year 1930, as against 
$29,118,797 for the year 1929, or a de- 
crease of approximately 25.51 percent. 
During the first six months of 1931 ex- 
ports of these products totalled $8,381,065 
against $12,448,315 for the corresponding 
period in 1930. 

As referred to in last year’s report, the 
revised schedule of classifications to be 
used by the Department of Commerce in 
preparing statistics covering exports ot 
paints, varnishes and lacquers was ap- 
proved by the bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce and at the moment, to 
the best of our knowledge, these reports 
are heing issued in accordance with the 
desires of the majority. 

At the writing of this report, no group 
meetings have been held although your 
committee is now working on this subject 
and expect within the next sixty days to 
hold a meeting similar to that which was 
reported last year. 






Report on Manufacturers 


&. R. Hoag, General Chairman 

As representing its activities for the 
year, your manufacturers’ committee 
presents for your consideration and use, 
the reports as prepared by the chairmen 
of the respective groups. 

We think our association, through all 
its members, has indicated that we have 
a great passion for facts and for the ap- 
plication of them. These reports have 
been carefully prepared and, as a whole, 
contain some interesting facts, including 
statistics that we trust will prove of in- 
terest. 

One of the things that has caused much 
discussion and which presents a great 
deal of difficulty to those of us engaged 
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E. R. Hoag 


General Chairman on Manufacturers 


in the manufacturing business, is the de- 
scending trend in profits which is a re- 
flection of the intensive competition that 
our industry has suffered. 

It seems to this committee that if a 
continued effort on the part of the various 
groups be maintained towards gathering 
of facts and figures pertaining to produc- 
tion and consumption of material, within 
their respective groups, that such in- 
formation, properly applied, would con- 
tribute towards a surer basis for the 
operation of our businesses and help to 
keep our economic position in better bal- 
ance. 

The dividing of the membership into 
groups as the manufacturers committee af- 
fords opportunity for better acquaintance 
and closer friendships and these provide 
proper background for helpful cooperation 
as needed to successfully carry on in our 
industry. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the sub- 
chairmen of the various groups for the 
efforts which each has given to the work 
of this committee and for their willing- 
ness to cooperate at all times. 


Brushes 
W. R. Foss, Chairman 


The paint and varnish brush industry 
during the past twelve months has a his- 
tory similar to most industries; namely, 
a reduction in total dollar volume. How- 
ever, from best advice obtainable, paint 
brush volume has not declined to any way 
near the same extent as general] business 
as a whole. On the contrary when the 
consistent and substantial reductions in 
the price of paint and varnish brushes 
over recent years are considered, the con- 
sumption in actual number of brushes has 
materially increased. Figures computed 
from the latest available reports of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, bureau 
of census, when adjusted for price reduc- 
tions, indicate that the unit sales of paint 
brushes have increased better than 31 per- 
cent in four years. At the same time, the 
brush industry as a whole has shown 
marked improvement and development in 
their products so it can be honestly said 
that the brush buyer today is receiving 
the most efficient painting tools at the 
greatest values of all time. This is sig- 
nificant to the paint and varnish manu- 
facturer and distributor in that it means 
that the user of his products can apply 
them easier, quicker, better, and at lower 
cost than ever before. 

Over two years ago a group of paint 
brush manufacturers, members of the 
American Brush Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, invested a substantial sum and in- 
stituted a thorough, scientific study of the 
comparative merits of the different 
methods and tools used in the application 
of painting materials. This research has 
been conducted under the able supervision 
and rigid regulation of a nationally 
known, practical technician, well schooled 
in the paint and varnish industry, whose 
interest in the results of this exhaustive 
study are absolutely impartial. Some 
valuable practical tests have been carried 
on with the cooperation of Dr. Browne of 
the Forest Products Laboratory and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison 

This research work is now nearing com- 
pletion and it is hoped that at a later 
date and with the sanction of the Ameri- 
ean Brush Manufacturers Association, a 
detailed summary may be presented with 
the compliments of the paint brush_in- 
dustry to the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association as of much value and 
interest to the members of the latter. Suf- 
fice to say here that the object of this 
work was to obtain an unbiased, accurate 
comparison of the effectiveness and re- 
sults secured by the several methods of 
paint application on various average, 
typical surfaces. Among many points 
studied to determine what system of ap- 
plication is best for various surfaces, 
some of the vertinent ones have been 
comparisons of the protective qualities, 
durability, appearance, cost, time, ma- 
terlal consumed, and results of one, two 
and three coat work when applied by the 
different methods. r 

This information should be of immense 
benefit to the paint and varnish industry 
because the brush manufacturers have 
long felt that many makers of painting 
materials did not appreciate the import- 
ance played by the tools and methods 
used to apply their products. Time and 
again the very finest paint, varnish or 
enamel has taken the blame for a poor 
painting job whereas the tool or method 
of application was really at fault. 

Many claims, tests, and statements have 
been made in the past concerning the 
merits of various ways of applying paints. 
Some of these have been made in good 
faith. Many have been grossly exag- 
gerated, misleading, unfounded, and in 
the final analysis harmful to the best 
interests of the paint and allied indus- 
tries as a whole. For this reason, it is 
felt that some accurate, unbiased data 
on this important subject will be wel- 
comed by all branches of the trade. 


Earth Colors 


L. K. Ayers, Chairman 

That the year 1931 has failed to show a 
marked upward movement in general 
business has been a great shock to all of 
us, for, at the outset of the year, the 
nation at large seemed to have expected 
the return to normal times. Either fear 
or a lack of courageous leadership in the 
matter of buying has made the ultimate 
consumer still over-cautious about pur- 
chasing even the necessities. 

The railroad situation has grown stead- 
ilv worse since 1930, and as a consequence 
their use of natural oxide colors has been 
very seriously curtailed. 

The farmer, too, has had little money 
with which to buy paint for his build- 
ings, and this was directly reflected in 
the falling off in the tonnage of venetian 
reds that is used to a large extent for 
this purpose. ¢ 

Industrial paints, however, in which 
many earth colors are used, have held up 
surprisingly well considering the general 
conditions, and this outlet has been the 
mainstay of the industry this past year. 

Imported natural oxides and ochres 
have moved in relatively fair volume in 
line with domestic earth pigments, which 
are staple necessities in the regular paint 
line. 

The cost of production of earth colors 
has increased. This is due to lesser vol- 
ume and a practically unchanged wage 
scale in the industry, but, from all that 
your committee can learn, dry color prices 
have shown no advance—the manufac- 
turers having assumed this extra burden 
of higher costs because of economic con- 
ditions. The raw materials from_ which 
dry earth colors are manufactured, such 
as ores, clays, etc., and in the production 
of which labor costs largely predominate, 
have fluctuated little, and there is slight 
hope for saving in this direction. 

Over-cautiousness in buying, both by 
the individual and by many of the large 
businesses is like a dam behind which tre- 
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co ——_——1929- 
-—————Value 
Short tons. Total. 
Basis lead sulphate 
or sublimated lead— 
| QBRPPRSARA 15,580 $2,274,917 
WE sicccae soe 1,234 195,849 
Red lead...+..0>. . 48,021 7,586,543 
Orange mineral...... 678 165,039 
CN nena 4 . 87,916 13,807,087 
White lead— 
Pi. tan deeaie .- 42150 6,821,200 
i .-+- 104,872 23,679, 875 
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mendous surpluses are accumulating. No 
one of us wants to see that dam break 
but the volume is there, and we believe 
that the wiser heads will soon find means 
of releasing the pressure through its 
proper channels, thus gene rating a pur- 
chasing power we have not experienced 
In the last few years. 


Chemical Colors 


F. L. Somers, Chairman 

The most recent statistics on 
colors compiled by the bureau of the cen 
sus antedate the present period of eco- 
nomic unrest and are consequently of lit- 
tle value in determining the trend at the 
present time, 

This industry, in Sympathy with al 
other industries, has felt the effects of 
this unrest However, close observation 
over the past twelve months indicates a 
tendency toward improved conditions. 
The advance, although slow in its prog- 
ress, has been interrupted only by short 
seasonal retrenchments. : , 

_ A determined effort on the part of the 
industry to adjust itself to present-day 
conditions has contributed largely to a 
return to normal. No sudden upswing is 
fae ee but each succeeding day 

ngs with it a _ stronge 2 r 

brighter future, . — 


Containers 
A. J. Chamberlain, Chairman 


_ The container industry has suffered 
from the general depression in business 
and on certain types of conntainers where 
the total manufacturing capacity is larger 
than even normal business ‘conditions 
warrant. Naturally, there has be en con- 
siderable more decline in prices than 
manufacturing costs have warranted 
During the year there has been ‘some 
development made toward the end of im- 
proving the quality and appearance of 
containers, and on certain types of pack - 
paabine coe ee Somewhat reduced 
The genera] tendency toward more at- 
tractive packaging that prevails on most 
other commodities has also increased in 
the paint, oil and varnish industry, and 
while this has not benefited the container 
manufacturers directly, it is quite prob- 
able that the more attractive packaging 


has Stimulated Paint, il ind varnist 
oO 


Varnish Gums 


W. A. Patterson, Chairman 


During the past year these resins in 
sympathy with the raw materials and 
commodities of the world showed steady 
price declines, resulting in many in- 
stances in values being established on 
par with the lows of the past forty years 
his condition applied notably to all gums 
produced throughout the Dutch East In- 
dies and the Malay States such as gum 
damar of various types, the soluble gums 
and the Pontianak varieties, In several 
instnces few all-time record low levels 
were reached, but a change for the better 
has been making itself apparent in the 
past few months, and seemingly the un- 
precedented decline in values has at last 
been arrested. ; 

Kauri gum likewise was adversely af- 
fected, but not to the same extent as 
other natural resins, most qualities still 
selling at above pre-war levels. 

_As to Congo gum, a five-year restric- 
tion plan has recently been adopted in 
connection with this resin by the Belgian 
producers. It is common knowledge in 
the gum trade that Congo gum was al- 
most completely deflated in 1921 and since 
that time very few of the qualities have 
reacted upward from the low price levels 
reached in that year. Congo gum has 
therefore been selling for the past ten 
years at less than pre-war prices and 
according to the producers below produc- 
tion costs. Congo gum is obtained in one 
section of the globe only and that is in 
the Belgian Congo in Africa, and the five- 
year plan referred to is an ironclad agree- 
ment between the Belgian companies to 
restrict exports from Africa almost 50 
percent for the period named, thus re- 
ducing exports from about 17,000 tons to 
10,000 tons per annum. In view of the 
unsuccessful attempts made in recent 
years to restrict or regulate the supplies 
of such commodities as rubber, wheat. 
etc., the result of this experiment will 
indeed prove most interesting. Based on 
the experience of others, one would prob- 
ably predict failure for the plan, still the 
position of Congo produce is radically dif- 
ferent in that these Belgian companies 
not only control the commodity 100 per- 
cent but their government is more than 
likely ready to assist rather than inter- 
fere with the arrangement. And in the 
last analysis the impression here and 
abroad is, that the object of the restric- 
tions is to avoid over-production in the 
future rather than to materially advance 
values, 

In conclusion, a study of the conditions 
existing during the past twelve months 
indicates that all natural gums suffered 
severely from the world-wide business de- 
pression, which resulted in large surplus 
stocks. Production has been sharply cur- 
tailed, however, in all primary markets, 
and when business activity is resumed 
temporary shortages and upward price 
movements may be expected. 


Lead 


A. E. Bendelari, Chairman 


Sales of lead pigments as reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce on 
June 13, 1931, shows there was a decrease 
in tonnage of approximately 25 percent 
in 1930 as compared with the year 1929. 
The per ton value of these pigments was 
also less by approximately 10 percent. 

The report follows:— 


—_—_—, ——— - — —1930--—_—_-_——_,, 
—--— — a Va lue———_F>7. 
Per ton. Short tons. Total. Per ton. 
$146 16,308 $1,321,339 $128 
159 1,219 130,017 107 
176 $2,941 5,066, 297 154 
243 356 76,655 215 
137 72,578 9,713,765 134 
162 $2 548 4,572,648 140 

226 69,592 15,505, 186 222 
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the consumption of 
shown in the above 
downward dur- 


decline in 
lead in oil as 
continued slightly 
ing the first half of 1931. 

Practically every industry 
consumed less of the metal or of the 
finished lead products during the year 
1930 than for any similar period during 
the past ten years 

These conditions have 
the mining and smelting of le: 
have fallen steadily from $7.75 per cwt 
in March, 1929, to $3,75 per cwt. in May, 
1931—the lowest price for pig lead since 
1915. In June, 1931, the price turned up- 
ward and at this writing is $4.40 per 
cwt 


The 
white 


table 


using lead 


nas 


seriously affected 
and prices 


Linseed Oil 
E. C. Bisbee, Chairman 


the past two years, the prices 
of flaxseed, linseed oil and linseed cake 
have taken as almost steadily downward 
course like all other commodities through- 
out the world. The price of flaxseed about 
the middle of September, 1929, was ap- 
proximately $3.40 per bushel, Minneapo- 
lis, and $2.78 per bushel, Buenos Aires. A 
year later, 1930, the Minneapolis price 
had declined to $1.90 per bushel, and the 
Buenos Aires price to $1.50 per bushel, 
and in 1931 the price at Minneapolis was 
approximately $1.39 per _ bushel and 
Buenos Aires 75 cents per bushel; or in 
other words, the present price of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis is only about 40 percent 
of the price two years ago and the Buenos 
Aires present price a little over 30 per- 
cent of the price two years ago. 

The price of linseed oil in September, 
1929, was 16.8 cents per pound, in Septem- 
ber, 1930, 10.6 cents per pound and the 
price in September, 1931, 7.8 cents per 
pound. 

The price of oilcake in September, 19 
was $48 per ton for export; in Septem- 
ber, 1930, $36 per ton, and in September, 
1931, $24 per ton. 

During 1929 the price of linseed oil in 
Europe was higher than any other vege- 
table oil excepting rape oil. In 1930 lin- 
seed oil was higher in price than any 
other oil including rape oil and in 1931, 
at the time of writing this report, linseed 
oil in Europe is cheaper than any other 
vegetable oil. 

It is therefore to be expected that Eu- 
rope this year will consume a relatively 
much larger amount of linseed oil than 
during the years 1929 and 1930, and since 
January 1 Europe has imported twenty- 
two million bushels more than last year 
during the corresponding period, during 
which time, the United States has im- 
ported about five hundred thousand bush- 
els less than the corresponding period of 
1930, and the price of linseed oil in this 
country at the present time is less than 
half the price of 1929. 

The consumption of linseed ojl and 
flaxseed during 1930-31 has also followed 
the general downward trend. In the 
year July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1929, this 
country crushed between thirty-nine and 
forty million bushels of flaxseed; in 
1929-30 a little more than thirty-five mil- 
lion bushels; and in 1930-31 only twenty- 
seven million bushels or approximately 
68 percent of the amount crushed in 
1928-29. 

If this is figured on the usual statistical 
basis of values in dollars, the linseed oil 
business during 1930-31 would be only 
about 34 percent of the 1928-29 business 
or a very close parallel to the steel busi- 
ness at the present time. We, however, 
believe that the unit of weight or meas- 
ure is a far better indicator of the vol- 
ume of business than the value in dol- 
lars and if statistics in all lines would 
show volume as well as value in dollars 
sentiment might not be so pessimistic as 
it is today. 

We have to go 


During 


back to 1922 to find 
production of oil so low or consumption 
of flaxseed so small as in 1930-31. The 
stocks of flaxseed and linseed oil on hand 
June 30 were smaller than at any date 
since March, 1923, and the price of lin- 
seed oil today is the cheapest it has been 
since 1915 and oil has sold this month 
lower than the average price for 1915 
when flaxseed was not far from the pres- 
ent price and oilmeal was $10 per ton 
higher than at present 

The price of linseed oil in the United 
States is approximately the same today 
at the time of writing this report as the 
average price of linseed oil for twenty- 
five years from 1889 to 1913, and this 
country was raising a surplus of flax- 
seed for export to other countries from 
1889 until 1909. 

The last government estimate of the 
United States flaxseed crop was 13,800,- 
000 ‘bushels or about 10,000,000 less than 
the estimate at the same time last year, 
which is the smallest crop we have had 
for nine years. 

The acreage planted was large but the 
size of the crop has been cut down by 
drought and grasshoppers. The surplus 
of flaxseed from the Argentine crop is 
at present less than 16,000,000 bushels 
which, together with the surplus from 
the Indian crop, will likely be sufficient 
for requirements until the new Argentine 
crop is ready for market. 

The government estimate of the new 
Argentine crop is 8,200,000 acres or about 
10 percent more than last year; how- 
ever, planting has just been completed 
in the Argentine and many things can 
happen before the crop is harvested. It 
is reported that Russia has increased 
their acreage a million and a half acres 
or about 35 percent over last year. A 
large part of the Russian flax acreage 
is used for fibre and the flaxseed pro- 
duced is largely consumed in Russia 
Russia has never exported a_ large 
amount of flaxseed and is not likely to 
do so at the present time. The Cana- 
dian crop is estimated at two and one- 
half million against 4,400,000 bushels last 
year. 

There 
on flaxseed 


is talk of a reduction of duty 
and linseed oil, but it is 
doubtful that anything will be done as 
flax is the farmers’ best crop this year 
from a price standpoint, and as the pres- 
ent duty was established by influence of 
the farmers’ representatives in Congress, 
it seems unlikely that Congress will have 
the temerity to reduce the duty on flax- 
seed under present conditions and it fol- 
lows as the duty on linseed oil is com- 
pensatory that the duty on linseed oil 
will not | red a without a 


uce ‘ rrespond 
reduction in duty on flax 
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Lithopone 


R. M. Newmann, Chairman 


teviewing the lithopone industry r 
1930 and 1931, we find a very interesting 
situation. While the consumption of litho- 
pone, like other basic paint making raw 
materials, has fallen off, the percentage 
is not as great as some other products, 
indicating that the use of lithopone in 
paint as well as in other products is in- 
creasing Lithopone manufacturers are 
constantly making improved products, and 
during the past two years have intro- 
duced high strength lithopones of various 
types, which have been helpfy] to 
paint industry in making high e@ 
paints and enamels with extreme 
ing or hiding capacity. \ large 
of lithopone is still being used in outside 
paints and the outlook is for further 
steady growth in this direction The fol- 
lowing statistics have been published by 
the U. S sureau, Department of Com- 
merce :— 


Domestic Sales of Lithopone 


Tons 
(2,000 Ibs.) 
176,904 


200, 468 


tne 
rade 
cover- 


tonnage 


Value 
$17,163,620 
19,073,914 
19,773,864 


15, 897,683 


1927 
1928 
1929 206,315 
1930. . 


1931 (first 6 


Distribution of Lithopone Sales 
1924 1930 
(short (short 
tons) 

150,814 


164,065 


months) 84,473 


Paints, varnish and lacquers 


Floor coverings 37,506 
Rubber 7,176 
10,829 8,336 


Other uses 


206,315 164,065 


Totals . . 


Sales of Important White Pigments 
1929. 1930. Dec 
2u8 5 164,065 20% 


147,031 102,140 30% 


LithoOpome ....eeeeecceees 
White lead (dry and in oil) 
Zinc (lead free)..... 160,611 119,142 26% 
Leaded zinc 27,149 17,279 37% 


White basic lead sulphate 80 10,308 33% 


oxide 
oxide.. 


Gum Rosin 
F. J. Taylor, Chairman 


The gum naval stores industry is suf- 
fering from very low prices. At present 
there is no relief in sight and therefore 
disintegration will continue throughout 
this season. i 5 
The production as compared with 1930- 
31 crop is running around 10 percent 
short, based on the receipts at the three 
ports that publish statistics Savannah, 
Jacksonville and Pensacola. The short 
age as a whole is probably more, because 
of some shipments heretofore moving to 
Brunswick being diverted to Jacksonville 
and Savannah, and because the western 
territory is conceded to show a larger 
curtailment. The producers are unable 
to make ends meet; thus they are going 
deeper in the red daily, and it would seem 
that there is a strong probability of num- 
them ceasing operations earlier 
this fall than is customary. 

There is an adequate supply of both 
rosin and turpentine on hand at this time 
and probably will be until the consump- 
tion increases, or until the inevitable 
heavy decrease, forced by present condi- 
tions, is a reality. ¢ 

There have been heavy movements for 
export the past two months. Domestic 
demand seems to have improved consider- 
ably. The call for quick shipments and 
pressure for car numbers, etc., immediate- 
ly upon orde being placed is an indica- 
tion that there is still largely a policy of 
hand to mouth buying. Some buyers will 
no doubt look back and wish they had 
taken advantage of the present opportun- 
ity to gather in very cheap supplies. 

Prevailing prices are no doubt to some 
extent influenced by low markets of other 
commodities, such as cotton, wheat, etc., 
though such is not justified by the sta- 
tistical position of rosin and turpentine. 
It could hardly be said that there is on 
hand more than 10 to 15 percent of a 
season’s production over and above a nor- 


mal stock. 
Wood Rosin 


J. E. Lockwood, Chairman 
The following statistics show production 
of both gum rosin and wood rosin, also 


bers of 


J. E. Lockwood 


Chairman on Wood Rosin 


exports and balance available for 
consumption, for each of the last 


osin 


ymestie 
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seven naval ended March 
31, each year. 

The serious conditions which existed in 
the naval stores industry during the last 
season naturally caused hardships and 
losses to producers of wood products as 
well as to producers of gum products 
In consequence, the production of wood 
rosin shows an average decrease of prac- 
tically 6% percent, with a much larger 
rate of de during the last quarter. 

Notwithstanding depressed conditions, 
the program of technical ser- 
vice and coperation with consumers was 
continued in full for the purpose of 
improving pre ducts, discovering new uses 
and developing new products, thus in- 
creasing demand 

The tremendous 
possibilities existing in 
and pine oil are being steadily developed 
and demonstrated Synthetic gums, 
solvents, plasticizers and diluents have all 
been demonstrated as having great value 
in connection with lacquer, paints and 
varnishes. The uses and consumption of 
these special products are steadily in- 
creasing 

Particular attention is called to pine oil 
and its derivatives, the value and pos- 
sibilities of which are increasingly ap- 
parent An ample supply is now avail- 
able. The character and properties of its 
constituents have been determined, This 
has resulted in improved quality of stand- 
ard and special grades, each for a special 
purpose. The ample supply, high quality 
and low price of pine oil and its derivaties 
offers unusually attractive possibilities of 
profit to manufacturers of paint, varnish 
and lacquer 


stores seasons, 


‘rease 
research, 


force 


potential commercial 
rosin, turpentine 


Gum Wood 
rosin. 
2 O00 


2 Ol 467 
1,865 432 

16 9 
.700 

ou 

765 
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Miscellaneous Oils 
F. W. Robinson, Chairman 


In common with most commodities, the 
oil group has had an almost continuous 
downward price trend during the past 
year. About the only upward movement 
recorded was during the period of initial 
negotiations for an European debt mora- 
torium but these advances were not sus- 
tained. 


Chinawood Oil 


During 1930 Chinawood oil declined 
from a high of 12 cents per pound, f.0.b., 
Pacific Coast in tankears, to a low of 5 
cents per pound. The lowest price during 
the first seven months of 1931 was 5% 


F. W. Robinson 


Chairman on Miscellaneous Oils 


per pound. A review of prices for 
commodity over the past twenty 
years reveals a high of 38% cents per 
pound during May, 1923, and a low of 
$%, cents per pound during May, 1915. 


cents 
this 


Perilla Gil 


Perilla oil shared in the downward 
price trend with Chinawood oil as did also 
the imported grade of soybean oil. In- 
crease of duty on the latter oil has greatly 
reduced importations. Not only has cur- 
tailed demand affected these commodities 
but the unprecedented depreciation of 
silver exchange has been a dominant 
factor in depressing prices 


Tung Oil 
been a steady 
the planting of tung oil groves in the 
South and at the present rate of increase 
the domestic production should be an im- 
portant market factor within the next ten 
years. 

Experiments are being continued with 
such miscellaneous items as safflower seed 
oil and rubber seed oil. However, there 
has been little incentive to use substitutes 
in view of the general low price level for 
standard vegetable oils. 

We are quoting statistics taken from 
reports of the U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce. At this time figures for 1931 are 
available only for the first six months 
of the year. When possible, estimates are 
used where the Department of Com- 
merce does not collect specific informa- 
tion. No attempt has been made to esti- 
mate domestic production of Chinawood 
oil as the quantity of oil produced is 


There has expansion in 


rosin. 


the bulk 
planting 
Soybean Oil 
Pounds —< 
To June 30, 
1931 


of the seed being re- 


purposes. 


nominal, 
served for 


1929, 1930. 
Domesti 
production 

Crude 
Refine 

Imports— 
Crude 

Consumption 
Crude 
Refined 

is of 
June 30— 

Crude 

Refine 


20,082,244 
9,924,567 


11,008 

7,831, 28% 

19,489,129 352 
20, 793, 293 


4.040, 


9,838,087 
1,906,499 


Menhaden 


14,989,462 
3,348,507 


Domestic pro- 
du n . . if 24,700,391 391 
Imports , 294, #5, 200,000 
Consumption ¢ 3,2 9,194,895 
Stocks, June 
30 oe 5,279,514 


2,479,349 3,627,632 


Oil 


Chinawood 
119,677,718 
473, 834 


599 37,890,623 


Imports 
48,284,527 


Consumption 97, 
Stocks, June 
BD cscvase ,617,345 


34,083,177 34,192,721 


Perilla 
790,726 
960,000 


Imports 
onsumption 
Stocks, June 
Zunes 
* Second quarter only. production 
for first quarter 
+ Estimated 
Not available 


Production in Thousands of Barrels 


For domestic 
consumption. 
1,220 

1,182 

1,018 

1,201 

936 

S01 

563 

912 


Total 
exports. 

1,219 

1,366 


Total 
production. 


1,12 
1,083 
1,460 
1,171 
Paint 
S. R. Matlack, Chairman 

A retrospection of the paint industry 
from the paint manufacturers’, distribu- 
tors’, and retailers’ standpoint should be 
one of great satisfaction to the entire 
industry when a comparison is made witn 
other industries. We feel that statistics 
will prove that the last two months of 
1930 and the first nine months of 1931 
have been fairly satisfactory to the manu- 
facturers. While there is no question 
but what volume has been materially 
cut, profits have been greatly shortened, 
the industry as a whole finds itself in a 
very firm position, and we believe that 
there have been less failures in our indus- 
try than in other industries holding as an 
important place among the manufacturers 
of the United States. 

It is a disappointing fact that the re- 
duction in the prices of paint products in 
the late fall of 1930 did not stimulate 
buying as was expected, and that the dis- 
tributors and retailers at the present time 
are carrying smaller stocks than have 
ever been known to the industry. This, 
of course, will ultimately all work out to 
the benefit of all manufacturers as it will 
mean a buying tendency in the very near 
future to stock up on the part of the dis- 
tributors and retailers. 

It is very much to be regretted that 
the competition and bidding has been so 
keen on the industrial line, especially on 
government and state requirements that 
the prices have been cut so that there is 
practically little or no margin to be de- 
rived by the manufacturer. However, it 
has enabled the paint manufacturer to 
keep their forces intact and run a fairly 
heavy volume out of their factories. The 


f 7 


S. R. Matlack 


Chairman on Paints 


industry as a whole is to be congratulated 
on being able in a very few months to 
put their houses in order, to curtail their 
expenditures and to handle with efficiency 
the business which has been placed with 
them, and take a very energetic and de- 
cided stand against the so-called talk of 
depression and to create sales for their 
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merchandise and get their share of the 
household budget. 

The leading hardware magazines are, 
we think, unanimous in the statement that 
the paint product has been by far the best 
seller in the retail hardware stores dur- 
ing the past twelve months. As the year 
1931 is waning we feel that the industry 
is set as never before to make decided 
strides for the future in an energetic and 
efficient manner. 


Plastic Paints 
W. L. Pringle, Chairman 


As reported a year ago the plastic paint 
industry has witnessed another reduction 
in the number of manufacturers during 
the last twelve months. Many of those 
remaining in the business have felt 
obliged to produce products of a cheaper 
grade to meet the competition of some 
few who have endeavored to gain volume 
via the price route. 

Co-operation with the government sta- 
tistical bureau has enabled that body to 
bring out a comprehensive report on dry 
powder paints which is extremely inter- 
esting as noted in the six months tabula- 
tion released August 11. 

It is believed that there are still sev- 
eral manufacturers of materials listed 
therein who are not reporting. Your com- 
mittee has been endeavoring to get as 
many as possible to co-operate where it 
has learned that they were not so doing 
and urges that those not doing so 
begin immediately as it is felt that 
the report can be made still more com- 
prehensive. 

Co-operation among the members of the 
plastic paint manufacturers group has 
been friendly during the year. Several 
of them witnessing the decline in the use 
of their product have brought out other 
lines of paste and dry powdered paints 
which bid fair to fill their niche between 
the calcimine and flat ‘wall type surface 
coverings. 

There is a feeling in the minds of sev- 
eral that through the coming year the 
activities of the committee can be en- 
larged to a point where manufacturers 
of all types of dry powdered paint and 
calcimine can be included in this group 
and it is toward this end that we are 
working at the present time. 


Shellac 


James W. Byrnes, Chairman 

The import price on shellac declined 
approximately four cents per pound on 
all grades during the fiscal year August 
1, 1930, to July 31, 1931, and the ship- 
ments out of India for the same period 
were 69,500 packages less. 

Thus—we can reflect the result of busi- 
ness conditions on the article for the 
year just closed. 

SHIPMENTS FROM INDIA TO UNITED 
STATES LAST YEAR 

Packages 

(164 lbs. each) 





nee. 2 te Bree. Bi, Bs. cetscans 
Jan. 1 to July 31, 1931...... 

ADS iso eee ceendeonesioccivevne 109,000 
SHIPMENT FROM INDIA TO UNITED 





STATES PREVIOUS YEAR 
Aug. 1 to Dec. Sl, 1928........ 
Jan. 1 to July 31, 1930.. 





66,500 
112,000 


245A kdane eee eh Aan oe 178,500 
Owing to the very active campaign in- 
stituted by the United States Shellac Im- 
porters Association to remedy the un- 





—— Tonnage 
Lead-free. Leaded. 
160,904 24,223 
oe eee 160,611 4 
ROD ceccteues - 119,142 





satisfactory conditions which prevailed for 
so many years in India, the quality of all 
grades of shellac has improved greatly 
during the past year 

It might be said that practically all 
shellac arriving is being passed on by an 
unbiased examination committee—changed 
monthly. This committee is a combina- 
tion of importers and exporters, and it 
can be said that about 98 percent of the 
arrivals pass as fully up to Association 
standards in appearance and _ insoluble 
content 


Research 

The United States Shellac Importers 
Association, through a fellowship in the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, is 
doing some important research work on 
shellac in an endeavor to clear up some 
of its semeingly impossible prob’ems A 
few of the “whys and wherefores” have 
been discovered, and several papers deal- 
ing with scientific research on this sub- 
ject have already been submitted and 
published by its Fellow 

Spray Painting 
W. F. Gradolph, Chairman 

The depressed trade conditions experi- 
enced by the paint and varnish and othe 
industries during the past year have like- 
wise affected to some extent the manu- 
facturers of spray painting and finish- 
ing equipment; the same factors natur- 
ally operate upon the affairs of both lines 
of trade The decline, however, has not 
been greater than in fairly correlated 
industries. 

In the industrial finishing fie'd there, 
no doubt, has been much planning to- 
wards replacement or extension of plant 
facilities, but in the end a reluctance to 
make the necessary appropriations or buy 
at once has been manifest; inquiries 
from this market have been numerous. 
Unfortunately, during such a period of 
inactivity, plant maintenance painting 1s 
apparently being neglected, _yet there 
could hardly be a more propitious time 
for such work It is quite evident that 
managements are not being sold on_ the 
advantages of having this work done 
now when to do so would go far to re- 
lieving unemp'oyment and_ stimulating 
business in various lines with resultant 
benefits to the owners. Tt is recom- 
mended that paint and varnish salesmen, 
as well as spraying e‘uipment salesmen, 
and contracting painters urge this more 
forcefully upon plant managers. ‘ 

In the building construction and main- 
tenance field, the conditions are not re- 
assuring; there is much vacant property 
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which owners should be urged to refinish 
to enhance the prospects of securing 
tenants; there are particularly many 
corporately owned properties, held by or 
mortgaged to insurance companies, etc., 
which should be but are not being kept 
properly painted. Paint and equipment 
salesmen and contracting painters would 
do well to concertedly make a drive 
upon such owners. 

Spraying equipment manufacturers are 
continuing their efforts toward mechani- 
cal advancement; a variety of types of 
small spraying equipment has been de- 
signed and many such units have been 
sold 

We repeat the undeniable conviction 
that the use of more paint products will 
only come through the more widespread 
use of mechanical methods because of its 
economy, speed, quality, ease and other 





George B. Heckel 


Chairman on Memorials 


outstanding advantages, and the sooner 
this fact is fully recognized by the paint 
industry, and aggressively exploited by 
their sales forces, the quicker will be the 
publie’s realization of paint and painting 
values 


Varnish 
C. N. Seidlitz, Chairman 


The varnish industry during the past 
several years has been forced to bear 
even greater setbacks than general busi- 
ness, due principally to the volume that 
w transferred from this division to the 
lacquer division. 

This tendency, I am plaesed to report, 
has been definitely stopped during the 
past year by the intensive and construc- 
tive research that has been carried on 
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in the laboratories of most every plant 
in the country as well as in a great num- 
ber of the material! house laboratories. 

It is most pleasing, even to a non- 
technical observer, to watch the evolv- 
ing of a very exacting science out of an 
industry that heretofore, from its incep- 
tion, has always been exclusively an art. 

The work that has been done and is 
going on at the present time, on the 
development of synthetic resins of all 
types, and their application to the varnish 
and paint industry, apparently is not only 
going to regain any lost prestige the 
earnish industhy has suffered but will open 
entirely new fields that have heretofore 
been c.osed to our industry, as these new 
products will take a leading place both 
in industrial and trade sales 

There has been nothing of a _ specia 
nature that has required the attention of 
this committee during the past year 


Zinc Oxide 
Howard J. Young, Chairman 


The consumption of zine oxide during 
the year 1930 showed a marked decreas 
as compared with the year 1929. This 
wus due, obviously, to disturbed business 
conditions, and was in line with curtail- 
ment, both in consumption and produc- 
tion in practically all other industries 

Consumption of zine during the cur- 
rent year so far has probably run a little 
under 1930, and, unless conditions im- 
prove, the tonnage shipped during the 
current year will be below the ship- 
ments for 1930. 

The following is a comparison of ton- 
nages and value of shipments for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930, as given by 
the Department of Commerce, on which 
only the true value per 100 pounds should 
be taken. 
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Master Painters 
M. G. Heins, Chairman 


Your committee appointed to represent 
you at the convention of the International 
Society of Master Painters and Decorators 
held at Memphis, Tennessee, February 10, 
wish to make the following report. 

In the formal request for introduction 
of representatives of your association, you 
were represented by your chairman, who 
made the following tatement to the 
president and members:- 

“We take this opportunity of expressing 
our feelings ‘that it is an honor and 
privilege to be able to meet with you in 
this convention also to express our thanks 
for the courtesy extended us. 

“As a committee from the National 





Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, we 
bring greetings from the president, and 
members of that association, to con- 
gratulate you on the success and progress 
of your organization, and to wish you a 
most successful convention through this 
meeting in Memphis. 

“We, as a committee, stand ready and 
willing to convey back to the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association your 
further instructions.” 

The full courtesies of the convention 
were extended to your committee and we 
would suggest that every member of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion read the papers of the meeting in 
order that each member of the asscciation 
may become thoroughly familiar with the 
wishes of the master painters’ associa- 
tion, in order that there may be closer 
working understanding for the benefit of 
each organization 








Memorial Report 


George B. Heckel, Chairman 

Death has laid a heavy hand on the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation during the past year and removed 
many of those to whom we have been 
accustomed to look for service, counsel 
and leadership. The list includes four 
past presidents—George C. Morton, Wil- 
liam Waterall, J. W. Daniels and L, T. 
Minehart; also several other outstanding 
leaders in our Association work. The loss 
of such men as George S. Mepham, Clare 
H. Hall, A. D. Graves, Allen W. Clark and 
J. P. Thomy will not soon be forgotten 
The end of life, however long, is death 
and our work on earth must be done, as 
it were, between the rising and the setting 
of the sun. It is well for those who, when 
the evening shadows fall, can look back 
on the day’s work faithfully and unfalter- 
ingly accomplished. 

Our list of deceased members numbers 
thirty-nine. It is for us who remain be- 
hind to bid them Godspeed on _ their 
journey “to the land of the hereafter,” in 
the hope that when our record is com- 
plete, we may be accounted worthy of 
that goodly fellowship. 

(The report contained obituary items 
on the deceased members named below. ) 


selleville, Joseph M 


Brankin, Edward 
Burgett, James A. 
Clark, Allen W. 
Daniels, John W. 
Daniels, Willard B. 
Davis, Samuel H. 
Denton, Thomas B 
Feshenfeld, L. H. 
Graves, A. D. 
Graves, Nelson Z. 
Hall, Clare H. 
Hemingway, Frank 
Kennedy, Capt. James E. 
Krapp, William H. 
Lathrop, Ellsworth F. 
Lewis, John B. 
Lincoln, Frederic W. 
Lumbard, Edward C. 
McClintock, W. A. 
Masury, John W. 
Mepham, George 8. 
Minehart, Louis T. 
Morton, George C. 
Orrick, Murray 8. 
Pulsifer, Nathan T. 
Raabe, John 

Reed, Edwin 8. 
Rouse, Robert A. 
tosenberg, William 
Schleussner, Philip O. 
Smith, C. Harold 
Steen, John A. 
Thomy, J. P. 
Valentine, Langdon 
Waterall, William 
Watson, Frank L. 
Westerbeck, Frederic H. 
Zummach, William F. 





Report on Paint Distributors 
R. A. White, Chairman 


Your committee on paint distributors 
has not been active this year 

Perhaps the reason for this is due to 
the fact that under the present set up 
there is not much that such a committer 
can do, except to recommend to the in- 
dividual distributors that they co-operate 
in the various activities of the associa- 
tion, which has been done, and in most 
every case the distributor is doing this 
through his membership in local clubs, 

The simplification committee of this as- 
sociation is attempting, through its work, 
to carry out some of the things which are 
suggested by leading and thoughtful dis- 
tributors, and much good can be accom 
plished by a close co-operation of all in 
this work, which will certainly mean very 
definite economies in manufacture, dis- 
tribution and retailing. 

Aside from the urging of a continuance 
of these studies, the committee has no 
further suggestions. 


Rosin Marketing 
W. L. Schwalb, Chairman 


Your committee on rosin marketing 
methods submit their report for the year 
as follows :— 

This being an off-year, and conditions 
in the south very greatly handicapped, 
any details or suggestions along revised 
methods would be very much out of 
order at this time. 

The producers are unquestionably up 
against a serious problem They cannot 
get together, it seems. Therefore, any 
new method we might suggest could not 
be taken care of for the present. 

The tin type package is coming into its 
own very Yrapidly and your chairman 
noted while traveling through the south 
this winter, that packages generally are 
more uniform, weights, gross and tares, 
are more in line with the thoughts of pre- 
vious committees. 
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Our thoughts along this line is to sell 
rosin on a net making it absolute- 
ly sure of a uniform weight to figure on. 
The fact that the 1931 convention was 
postponed this year gave us very little 
opportunity to set up any new ideas. 

We can report progress The efforts 
of your previous committees have helped 
considerably and we urge every buyer of 
rosin to help standardize his package. 
whether it be drum or barrel. Many buy- 
ers would like to buy at net weight prices 
Keep asking for it. 

Harold Holden, your member of thé 
rosin marketing methods committee, repr 
senting the American Paper and Pulp As 
sociation, is of the opinion that, in view 
of conditions in the industry, it would b« 
presumptuous to make any suggestions 
at the present time 

The rosin marketing methods committee 
desires to record itself as willing to co- 
operate in any way possible, and if any 
member of the association has anything 
constructive to offe in the way of in- 
formation, ete., please feel free to call up- 
on the Committee. 


Tariff Report 


S. R. Matlack, Chairman 


The tariff committee has kept in touch 
during the past year with proposed 
changes in the Hawley-Smoot act which 
might affect our industry. Under the 
flexible provisions of that act, the agri- 
cultural interests renewed their efforts to 
have all vegetable oils placed on the duti- 
able list, and hearings on various items 
were held by the U. S. Tariff Commission 
early this year. Our Washington repre- 
sentative, H. A. Gardner, made an ap- 
pearance before the commission on Febru- 
ary 17, 1931, and presented arguments 
against the placing of import duties on 
perilla oil. These arguments were em- 
bodied in a brief which was filed with 
the commission, and it is hoped that the 
final decision will be favorable to our 
interests 

The committee will continue its efforts 
to prevent the enactment of changes in 
the tariff, which would be inimical to our 
industry. 

(There was also a report by E. T. Trigg 
as national councilor for the association 
in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States.) 











The Open Forum 


President Frayser: The next feature 
on our program is one which I think 
should prove very interesting and 
very profitable to those present. It 
seems that in the past there has been 
a feeling among some of our members 
that they have not had an opportunity 
to openly discuss things which they 
thought might be of interest to the 
members of our association. In plan- 
ning our program this year we planned 
it with this definite purpose, that an 
opportunity for such a thing might oc- 
cur in our meeting this year, and in 
order that that might be in charge 
of someone experienced and entirely 
familiar with the needs of our organi- 
zation, we asked Colonel Callahan, of 
Louisville, to accept the chairmanship 
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P. H. Callahan 


Chairman of Open Forum 


of this open forum. I hope that each 
and every one of you will be frank 
and free to express yourselves and we 
are obligated to Colonel Callahan for 
agreeing to serve us in this capacity, 
and we will be glad now to turn this 
meeting over to you, 

(P. H. Callahan assumed the chair.) 

Chairman Callahan: Mr. President 
and gentlemen: I don't know whose 
thought this was. I was merely asked 
to preside on this occasion, but I be- 
lieve every well-regulated institution, 
particularly those of a fraternal char- 
acter, have an order of business which 
they term the good of the order, so 
under the heading, which is very wide 
and comprehensive, we can discuss al- 
most anything that occurs to us. It 
will only be limited to the welfare of 
our association, 

We have had considerable discussion 
this morning from people from the 
outside. People from the _ outside 
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brought us the message that plans and 
discussions of those on the inside 
might bring about much better results 
than those that were’ brought from 
outsiders, so we can bear that in mind 
in anything that we may have to say. 

The other day at a meeting of the 
directors I informally asked those 
present if they would bring to this 
session, this particular session, their 
reactions to the address of Dr. Klein. 

I am going to ask Mr. Bennett if 
he will lead in the discussion for a 
few minutes on that Julius Klein ad- 
dress. Give us your interpretation of 
it and give us the benefit of a survey 
of it. 


Mr. Bennett on Exports 


Mr. Bennett :—I listened with a great 
deal of interest to Mr. Klein's remarks, 
and I have listened with interest to his 
remarks in previous years. Mr. Klein is 
a man of vast experience in unraveling 
the difficulties, especially of export com- 
merce, and I was disappointed that Dr. 
Klein did not refer to the diminution of 
export business of this country, because 
if our exports could have been main- 
tained during these last two years we 
would have felt very little of the so- 
called business depression. Our exports, 
especially exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts, as against raw materials that we 
formerly exported, show a shrinkage of 
from 20 to 15 percent to 5 percent, and 
this has had a _ tremendous influence 
upon the business of this country. 

I listened several times to Mr. Cornish, 
in private discussion upon matters that 
were germane to this subject, and I am 
sorry that Mr. Cornish has had to return 
to New York, because I think he would 
be delighted to expound his theories here. 
He foresees that the abandonment of 
the gold standard in Great Britain, ac- 
complishing as it does a reduction of 20 
percent in wages paid to workers all 
over, a reduction which could not have 
been made by merely cutting the wages— 
he foresees that it is going to start prac- 
tically every industry in Great Britain 
again upon a basis which will restore in 
large part the enormous export business 
of Great Britain. The business that, 
ever since the time of Adam Smith—and 
Adam Smith wrote “The Wealth of Na- 
tions’—has been the very heart of the 
prosperity of Great Britain. 

We in the paint and varnish industry 
are affected just exactly as the other in- 
dustries are by such action as that 

As I said before, if we could have 
maintained our exports of manufactured 
products, our business conditions would 
be_ vastly improved over what they are 
today, and we must face the fact that we 
have got the greatest competitor in ex- 
port markets, rehabilitated now in Great 
Britain. It is a part of the whole sys- 
tem of getting down to somewhere near 
the basis from which we were carried 
away by that besvutiful orgy of business 
for five years, the like of which the 
world had never seen before and which 
it is very doubtful it will see again. 

Chairman Callahan :—Mr. Robinette, 
wi'l you let the gathering hear your in- 
terpretation of Mr. Klein's suggestion 
that we clean our houses? In what di- 
rection was your interpretation of what 
he had in mind? 


Mr. Robinette Speaks 


Mr. Robinette :—On that particular sub- 
ject. I find now that I am in much the 
Same position as my good friend Bennett 
was the other morning when I got up 
in support of one of our activities here 
that Mr. Roh had handled, and I said a 
few kind words about him, and Mr. Ben- 
nett got up immediately and expressed 
the thought that I had said the things 
he had in mind, and that all that I had 
said had come out of the executive com- 
mittee 

Now, Mr. Bennett, I think has answered 
pretty much the question so far as this 
unfair competition is concerned. TI think 
the thing that Dr. Klein had in mind 
and what he intended to say to this 
group was that he complimented us on 
the fact that this industry has led the 
way in taking steps within our own or- 
ganization to clean our own house rather 
than to be forced to do it by some gov- 
ernmental agency. : 

I interpreted his expression on that 
subject as being complimentary to this 
industry for the thing we were trying to 
do to tae care of our own situation. I 
think he fee's tnat way. 

Chairman Callahan:—Is there = any- 
one e!lre who was at that meeting the 
other day who would like to say some- 


thing? 
Mr. Roh’s Reactions 


Roh:—I,- of course, think Dr. 
Klein's remarks were more or less gen- 
eral. I don’t think that he or any other 
man could make them any other way. 
When I came out, after hearing Dr 
Klein's talk of an hour, just naturally I 
wondered what I was going to take home 
to my boys, because when I get back 
home they say, “Well, you went to the 
convention and spent three days—what 
did you get out of it?” And they say, 
“They certainly ought to be able to give 
us something down there.” So, knowing 
that they would hear about Dr Klein, I 
just—in a few ‘sentences—summed it up 
in this way. 

I felt that he came here and gave us 
a pat on the back for what we were try- 
ing to do through our various activities, 
particularly unfair competition and clean- 
ing our own house and taking care of 
our own ethics; that, after all, this whole 
situation was brought about through our 
own attitude toward business-—domesic 
and foreign—and that we were now suf- 
fering the reuslits of inflated values and 
all the things that we did in the five 
years that Mr. Bennett referred to. 

The thing that I thought he was try- 
ing to tell us was, that after all, we were 
responsible to ourselves, and while he 
didn’t minimize the government's position 
in reference to these particular times, he 
didn't think it was all the government 
that what he felt would bring about bet 
ter business was that if we all went home 
and acted as one one-hundred and twen 
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ty-five millionth part of the United States 
and did the normal thing, and would do 
ourselves what we expected the other 
fellow to do, we would very soon bring 
about normal conditions. 

He emprasized that by 
some fellow in Philadelphia said that if 
each of us who had a job would spend 
15 cents more a day toward normal re- 
quirements, that in itself would bring it 
back, I couldn't quite see that picture. 
It probably is more vivid to him than to 
me. I just couldn't figure out that 15 
cents a day would do it. But the impres- 
sion that I got was that if each individual 
would do his part and then use his in- 
influence on the small group that he was 
responsible for—and that happened in all 
the communities of the United States— 
we would soon be on the way to normal 
times. 

I didn’t read between the lines as to 
what he did or didn’t say. I think that 
he is put in a very tough spot right now 
because of what happened before. Be- 
fore I went into the meeting I heard 
good comments in reference to Dr. Klein, 
and some that reflected upon some of his 
past predictions. But what I got out of 
it was that he was trying to give us a 
few constructive suggestions that we could 
apply to ourselves, without committing 
himself in any way. 

Horace Felton :—l 


saying that 


was very much in- 
terested in what Dr. Klein had to say 
regarding sitting on the bulge. I just 
wonder how you are going to do that. It 
seems to me we are ali more or less 
bound down by circumstances. Take the 
question of wages and salaries—we must 
go along with what happens in our par- 
ticular community. I do wonder how you 
can sit on the bulge. 1 would like some- 
body to explain that to me. 


Would Correct Waste 


Mr. Caspar :—I do not think that | can 
help Mr. Felton in that respect, but | 
would like to register the impression tnat 
1 have from the doctor’s remarks, and 
what he had in mind when he suggested 
that we be getting our house in order. 
Does it not occur to you that the example 
that he submitted of a distributor check- 
ing up the work of his representative and 
ninding that he had visited towns twenty- 
five different times during the year and 
his sales in that town were $400—if I 
remember the figures correctiy—in other 
words, the waste. [| think the doctor had 
in mind when he spoke of getting our 
house in order, the waste, and I think 
we can take that thought home with us 

a checking-up, a territorial analysis of 
our respective territories, and the results 
that we achieve in the different sections 
of our respective territories, and what 
it is costing us to get that business. If 
there is economic waste there and there is 
a larger volume of business with less ex- 
pense in another direction which can be 
increased, I think we are reducing waste 
and getting our house in order when we 
are more effectively, more economically 
and more profitably covering our respec- 
tive territories, which means nothing 
more or less than the exploitation of our 
products and our wares, and 1 think that 
Is a message that was weii worth the time 
we gave to Dr. Klein. 1 think we would 
all pront by taking it home and giving 
it serious thought from this nour until 
we reach our respective desks. 


Over-Production 


Mr. Maston:—The Doctor failed to hit 
the very serious thing that we are facing 
today, which is over-production. I think 
that is the trouble with most people that 
are talking today, and maybe I will be in 
that group before 1 get through. The 
truth of it is, we are talking about over- 
production, and they don't touch on it. 

We all know that we are working un- 
productive fields. Every sales manager 
here knows that, and he is doing it be- 
cause he is trying in some way to extend 
his business, the company’s business. He 
knows that he is handling it at a loss, 
but he figures that in some magic way 
he is going to put it in one pocket and 
show a profit. It isn’t going to be done 
very successfully in the future. It is 
going to crowd some of us back into our 
natural territories. That is the answer. 

You are getting a lot of competition in 
your various fields today because men are 
marketing merchandise in markets that 
they are not entitled economically to go 
into, and they are making prices in those 
markets that would mean a loss to the 
man in that field if he attempts to meet 
them. : 

Now, when a man justifies those prices 
because he says, “If 1 get enough produc- 
tion, | can get by by taking this market,” 
there is something weak in our business 
structure. How to get at it, how to cure 
it, | don’t know, because you are getting 
back to the individual, the individual 
company. It is fine to “Let George do 
it’ and let him pull out, and after, | am 
sure he is out, I will take my time getting 
out. 

Mr. Bennett: I know that Mr. 
had a long experience in the save the 
surface salesmen’s campaign in the Chi- 
eago district, and especially in the effort 
that was made there to educate the retail 
salesman, the man who actively contacted 
our customers, and I think that experi- 
ment was carried on for quite a long while 
in Chicago, and perhaps is still being car- 
ried on, Dr. Klein spoke of that. It is 
the weakest point in our whole structure, 
the character of retail salesmen who 
actually hand our goods out to the peo- 
ple who are buying them. I was hoping 
that Mr. Maston would say something 
about that feature, and I wish he would. 


Chairman Callahan: I would like to 
make a trifling correction there. That 
particular survey and study of retail mer- 
chandising was done in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Our city was taken as an 
American city of the best average to make 
a study and a close survey of all retail 
conditions. I think it took the gentlemen 
three years to do it. Of course, it has 
nothing at all to do with conditions now, 
and the retailers, I guess, are not re- 
sponsible for our depression. 

I think we have given enough time to 
Dr. Klein’s address, and we will step 
over to the other and wider subject, 
namely, the good of the association, which 
can be frank, and give us some ideas and 

estions that will add to our field of 
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Work atid likewise increase the benefits 
to the members thereof. 

I will ask Mr. Wilkinson to say a few 
words first in opening up that discusson. 


Separate Conventions 


Mr. Wilkinson: Mr. chairman, I know 
that there are many members in our as- 
sociation who earnestly feel that they 
want to see progress from year to year, 
and they feel at the same time very 
solicitous for any developments that may 
represent a backward step. 

I was just speaking at noon time, 
casually, with one or two of the men 
about one thought that has impressed it- 
self upon me, that perhaps it might be 
well to bring out into the open. It was 
characterized by one as a_ whispering 
campaign, but for years after conventions 
or during conventions, in the hall, we 
hear one member or another, either 
through timidity or lack of knowledge, or 
perhaps a little bit of knowledge, which 
is a dangerous thing, question the actions 
that have been taken by groups of the as- 
sociation who are authorized to carry out 
its programs. They wonder whether the 
actions have been unselfish or whether 
they have been for the best interests of 
all. They think that perhaps a number 
of things are rammed down the throats, 
to use the very words of the membership, 
without sufficient opportunity for the 
meeting as a whole to participate. 

Well, none of us are going to question 
the motives of the men who are elected 
or appointed to positions of authority, but 
at the same time I think perhaps it opens 
an avenue for some program such as this 
in the future so that perhaps some ex- 
planations that may be given, that are 
perfectly apparent to those who perform 
the acts, may not be apparent to the mem- 
bership at large. 

Someone a while 
is very often 
is not up on, and it is 
matter of informing them. 

Now, shall we be specific and refer a 
little bit to the discussion this morning 
with regard to the separation of the two 
conventions? Perhaps it isn’t known it 
should be known, that following the con- 
vention a year ago, the directors of the 
manufacturers’ association met and seri- 
ously considered the effectiveness of hav- 
ing a convention with the national as- 
sociation, and, as I get it, not being an 
official of either association, that ques- 
tion was largely based upon the incom- 
patibility of a strong social program with 
a business program, and again determin- 
ing to test that, they moved to separate 
it. 

I think, personally, it was a mistake 
in not submitting the facts of their con- 
sideration to the membership of both as- 
sociations, so as to have them come here 
determined to show that they can carry 
on a business convention and a business 
meeting while at the same time having 
their pleasures. 

Social Program Too Great 

It has been my personal opinion that 
there is too much expenditure of effort 
and too much expenditure of money upon 
the social program of the national asso- 
ciation. It is hard to break away from 
precedent, but perhaps now is the time 
to determine, if we have been unsuccess- 
ful in having representative business 
meetings during a week that is crowded 
with social pleasures, that we must bold- 
ly make an attempt to submerge the 
social and enlarge upon the business. 

Whether that will have to be done 
by meeting when the snow flies, or just 
merely by saying that we are not going 
to arrange for any pleasures, I don’t 
know. But it is something that needs to 
be threshed out, nevertheless. 

Now, that same thought can be ap- 
plied, Mr. Chairman, to other of the in- 
dividual experiences. I just leave that 
point, if you want the discussion opened. 

Chairman Callahan:—We have _ Mr. 
Cheesman over here on the left. That, 
generally, is a very courageous side of 
the house. Will you give us a few 
words, Mr. Cheesman? 


Mr. Cheesman Speaks 


Mr. Cheesman:—I think Mr. Wilkinson 
has touched on a very vital question. I 
have for several years broached the idea 
of not having our conventions at a pleas- 
ure place. We tried it last year in Can- 
ada, and we had pretty warm weather 
—we didn’t go there late enough in the 
year—but we had a good convention 

I also started the idea of chartering 
a steamer and going to Bermuda, which 
was approved by some. The steamship 
lines have taken it up That also has a 
very good point, I think, that might be 
dwelt upon by the people who are not 
inclined to seasickness, which will be 
guaranteed on a trip to Bermula all 
right. But, however, as it doesn’t affect 
the head too much, perhaps a little sea- 
sickness wouldn't be a bad thing—at 
least, we could try it one year. 

The idea of dropping all 
while I don't golf any more, I am still 
inclined to look upon a golfer with the 
eyes of mercy—at our conventions would 
be a serious error. I have also men- 
tioned that, as I perhaps was one of the 
original proponents of having the asso- 
ciations meet together and assisted them 
quite materia'ly in bringing it about, I 
have been disappointed with the results. 
I found that we were crowding too 
much, attempting to crowd too much 
into one week, and when we had prac- 
tically four conventions in the week, it 
was just two too many So, I was 
rather glad, although I didn't have any 
say in the present matter of separation 
again, that we were going to try it 
again, and 1 shall look with considerable 
interest on what is accomplished at Chi- 
cago. 

Chairman 


said that a man 
thing that he 
just merely a 


ago 
down on a 


pleasures— 


Callahan:—The chairman 
might be allowed to make an observa- 
tion I have to say that under the 
leadership of our president, Mr. Frayser, 
we have had a business program here, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, that 
will compare very favorably with solid 
meetings that have heretofore been given 
by the paint and the varnish people in- 
dividually We couldn't have crowded 
in any more business, and more elements 
of entertainment and enlightenment than 
he has provided us with. I really think 
this meeting will compare very favor- 
ably in the way of a contribution to the 


night at 


the industry with anything 
that will be he.d next month or the fol- 
lowing month in Chicago. 

We are very happy, I know, in having 
with us today perhaps the senior presi- 
dent of it, or one of the seniors, perhaps 
the dean, George Watson, of Chicago. 
don’t suppose you are the dean, are you, 
George? Charley Field is ahead of you, 
isn’t he? Will you just express yourself 
on anything you would like on the doings 
of the day? 

Mr. Watson:—In my observation 
ering a good many years 

Chairman Callahan:—You were 
dent before they played golf? 


Finds Programs Crowded 


Mr. Watson :—Yes, that was before we 
played golf. 

I think we try to crowd too much into 
the short time that we are here, that is, 
of business and the social end. While 
[ think there should be a certain amount 
of entertainment provided, I think we 
sometimes go to extremes, and particularly 
when we come to a resort like this. 

Take, for example, the entertainment 
of last night. I think that was entirely 
superfluous. Of course, I may be getting 
sere and yellow and don’t care for that 
sort of thing as much as the younger 
members do, but it seemed to me more 
or less of a wasted evening, and a great 
many of the members of the association 
were not present this morning because 
they were up to a very late hour last 
that entertainment. 
other form of entertainment 
could be provided which would be inter- 
esting both for the ladies and for the 
members of the association, and_ yet 
wouldn't be quite so diverting, I think 
it wou'd be a good thing. In other words, 
I think that we spend altogether too 
much time at the conventions in that 
class of entertainment, and that is one 
reason why I have always felt that a 
convention could be better controlled if 
it was at some neutral point where there 
wasn’t quite so much entertainment go- 
ing on 

IT remember particularly the convention 
which we held at White Sulphur Springs, 
which, T thought, was one of the best con- 
ventions that I ever attended. There was 
just enough there to entertain us all, golf 
and the country around, but there weren't 
these diverting things brought in the 
same as have been done here and in other 
points where we have held conventions. 
I think that the entertainment committee 
should take that very seriously into con- 
sideration in the future. of providing a 
certain amount of legitimate entertain- 
ment but getting away from a good deal 
of the frivolity which we are very prone 
to ret into in places like Atlantic City. 

Chairman Callahan:—I _ believe my 
friend, Mr. Kurfees, has some fixed opin- 
ions on that matter. 

Mr. Kurfees:—The members of our or- 
ganization, and the members of our local 
club especially, have expressed themselves 
quite freely along that line, that we spend 
too much money on conventions, and I 
suggest that we vet somebody like Charley 
Roh, who put over the wonderful financial 
plan of the association. to think of these 
things very seriously and, if possible, re- 
duce the expense in some way, if it meant 
cutting off some of the social features. 

I think most of us come here for busi- 
ness purposes, and I believe that we could 
get more out of it if we paid more at- 
tention to business and less attention to 
golf and such entertainment as we had 
last night, spoken of by Mr. Watson. But, 
this may be all wrong. I think our sec- 
retary this morning said that there were 
quite a number of people here that were 
taking on the entertainment that hadn't 
even registered. For some reason or other, 
they don’t register. Maybe the price is 
too high. If so, we might think of that 
as we go along. 


More on Over-Production 


Chairman Callahan :—One of the gentle- 
men who will occupy a prominent part in 
the leadership of our industry during the 
coming yvear made reference to over- pro- 
duction. 1 am going to tell you that I 
was invited to the White House about a 
month or six weeks ago to discuss over- 
production. The President said to me 
“You gave an address down in Tennessee 
at the industrial congress and spoke on 
over-production. That is a matter I don't 
get very much information on. I am more 
interested in that aspect of our case than 
any other I would like to know how 
far you have gone into it and how much 
of a survey you have made, and how 
much of a study you are able to report on 
it.” 

I told him from the data I was able to 
procure I felt that we had a production 
eanacity in this country that would be 
able to make and produce 50 percent in 
excess of what we consumed in the peak 
winter of 1928-29. I think that particular- 
Ivy applies to the paint and varnish indus- 
try of the country, that if everybody was 
working at their peak with the improve- 
ments we have all made and the enten- 
sions we have all made—I felt that ap- 
plied to steel. I knew that it more than 
applied to the mining of coal, either hard 
or soft 

He rather 
mine, 
you do about it?” 

I outlined a plan 
Swope presented at that 
vention a couple of weeks ago, except I 
went farther and said that we would have 
to limit production and likewise exercise 
a moratorium on the introduction of any 
new machinery on labor-savinge machinery 
until we would catch up, which he at once 
said: “would bring about a rebellion in 
the minds of industrial leaders.” And 
along the lines of each organization and 
association being organized, as Swope 
outlined, I said: “Quotas ought to be 
given, and ask people if they would be 
satisfied if business could be _ restored 
and confine their output to a 50 percent 
capacity for two years, or until that 
agency, through its officials, would re- 
lax that instruction.” 

He said, “Do you think you have as- 
sociations tight enough to make such a re- 
quest that would be obeyed?” 

I said, “I don’t think so.” 

Mr. Swope hadn't yet given his 
But, McAdoo had outlined a plan, 
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Bernard Baruch had a plan, but it was 
during the war when everybody took 
orders, and it was at that time to in- 
crease production rather than decrease 
it, so that the Baruch experience wasn't 
of very much value. We then had a war 
condition, an increasing demand as against 
a decreasing consumption and purchasing 
power. 

But, I was just wondering if this trade 
organization of ours would be satisfied 
to do 50 percent of the business that they 
were doing in 1928 and 1929, and work 
along that basis until the association 
would allow orders to be increased. 

Of course, Swope, as you know, rec- 
ommends that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion be made an agency to tell each line 
of industry how much they should make 
and when they should make it, or that 
the Department of Commerce be clothed 
with that authority to instruct organized 
associations of each kind of an industry 
to do so-and-so. 

Well, that is going a very long distance 
with the free competition and free rein 
that we have always had, and I will say 
enjoyed for generations. So, the Presi- 
dent was enough interested to ask me 
to make some study of the Sherman act 
and Clayton act to see what interference 
would be had in that particular direction. 

The gentlemen wanted something said 
on the matter of production, and I 
thought I would just give you my little 
experience at the White House, I am go- 
ing to call on a man to discuss that sub- 
ject who, I know, is very capable of doing 
it. Arthur Somers. 


The Rule of Fear 


Mr. Somers: I haven't any more ex- 

perience, I am quite sure, than many of 
the men in this room with this very seri- 
ous question, and it would be a bold man 
indeed who would stand in this presence 
and attempt to offer a program that would 
indicate a solution of our problems and 
show the path out of our difficulties, in 
view of the fact that this very matter has 
engaged the minds of what we are pleased 
to regard as the most competent men in 
the United States and in the world. 
_ If our present condition were local, if 
it were confined to the United States of 
America, we might very well properly sit 
down and turn the searchlight upon our 
inner selves and endeavor to ascertain 
what is wrong with us, but when we 
look abroad through the world and find 
this existing everywhere, I repeat, it 
would be audacious for one to attempt 
to solve the problem. 

I was very much interested (and we 
are getting back now to the subject of 
our opening discussion) in the address 
delivered by Dr. Klein the other day, and 
while I accepted most of it as an observa- 
tion gained by his experience in an of- 
ficial capacity, and general in its tone, 
at the same time we could hardly expect 
that he, as a result of his constant study, 
could tell us just exactly what we ought 
to do. 

There are so many things that are in- 
volved in this discussion that one would 
scarcely know which was the most im- 
portant to dwell upon. I was at a meet- 
ing the other day (and this is not in con- 
fidence) at which the financial situation 
was being discussed, and I was amazed 
at a statement made by a president of 
one of our largest financial institutions 
in which he said that the reports made 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, who have 
a method of knowing approximately the 
amount of money in constant circulation 
indicated that there was something more 
than $700,000,000 of federal notes out of 
circulation, and it is a well known and 
indisputed fact that the amount of gold 
that has been removed from the circulat- 
ing market is enormous. 


That means that people are ruled by 
fear, and they no longer trust even our 
strongest institutions. 

Only today, in this very hotel, I was 
asked whether a man would he justified 
in withdrawing his money from. well 
known commercial banks and putting it 
in safe deposit vaults. I could scarcely 
believe my own ears, but that is the 
thing that has been going on for a long 
while and is contributing, to my mind, in 
no small degree to this calamitous condi- 
tion in which the world finds itself. 

It is true that everywhere we go we 
see evidences of an utter disregard of the 
actual conditions that exist. I don't know 
of a time when our streets in large cities 
were more congested by automobiles than 
they are today. I know of no time, al- 
though I am not a patron. when our 
moving picture houses, the larger houses, 
were more crowded than they are today. 
I see in our own cities, and I am not 
exaggerating, lanes of people, half a 
square long, awaiting an opportunity to 
get in to see what appears to them to be 
some fascinating, and to me some grue- 
some, revolting picture. Many of our 
other places of amusement are crowded 
with young people, all pleasure bent. 
Then, you ask, where is all this gloom? 
We get our crop reports and find in the 
western country an abundance of the 
earth's produce, and yet people are starv- 
ing. All the money in the world is here, 
speaking in general terms, all the food 
products, and yet we hear of people who 
haven't either. 

People are afraid, they are dominated 
by fear. Those that have will not spend; 
and these that would spend, I very much 
fear, are getting ready to possess them- 
selves of it. 

So it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
the more we discuss these things the 
worse the picture seems to vet, and I 
wonder, after listening to Dr. Plumb 
this morning in what I reeerd to be one 
of the mest valuab’e contributions that 
hes ever been made to any meetine of 
this organization, and with deen resnect 
for his eminent predecessors, if this is 
not a time for this *ssociation to set an 
example to other industrial erganizations 
of the country and to w'ne out the word, 
“Fear,’’ and let us substitute the word, 
“Hope,” and ego forward with a spirit of 
optimism, determined thet we shall 
brush away the clouds and vee the silver 
lining that must be there, that one day, 
whether in our time or not. we will stand 
revered, and let us contribute every ef- 
fort that we possibly cen toward those 
who ere seeking an opportunity to ex- 
pand their effort. 

I don’t believe in minimizine vreduc- 
tion, because that would be contrary to 
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what I am trying to express, and then 
it would be most disastrous if you at- 
tempeted to do it. If we were to make 
a survey of the industries of America, 
we probably would be amazed at the in- 
crease in the cost of plants during the 
last twenty years, the last fifteen years. 
That represents an investment of capital, 
of money, that must be employed, and if 
we curtail production it means the clos- 
ing of those plants and the loss of every 
dollar invested and perhaps the ruina- 
tion of many who have invested their 
money. 

I think our slogan should be to increase 
consumption and to do everything in our 
power, and the way was indicated this 
morning by your bureau, by increasing 
consumption among the people who have 
and can afford to expand their consump- 
tive powers, and try that in the hope 
that it may quickly bring about a better 
and a more cheerful and a more pros- 
perous condition. Let us, Mr. Chairman, 
be optimists from today! 


Value of Clean Up 


Mr. McGregor :—I have surely been in- 
terested in what has been said both this 
morning and this afternoon. I have felt 
that we might be able to sum up into 
a concrete form some of the ideas ex- 
pressed. I think many of the rest of us 
have felt just like Horace Felton there 
when he stated he would like to know 
what Dr. Klein meant when he said, “Sit 
on the bulge."’ I think the idea was that 
in time of prosperity we restrict our ex- 
pansion. 1 think he left unsaid, but im- 
plied, in time of depression there is no 
bulge to sit on and then we should sit 
on a tack, and you know how uncomfort- 
able that is He expressed that further 
by stating that the way out was work 
It is a most unpleasant way out. I have 
occasionally tried it. 

The second speaker talked of the clean 
up and paint up movement. It is one 
that addresses itself to general improve- 
ment. That means general work The 
figures he has submitted are astounding. 
They show that many have been em- 
ployed in that activity. Dr. Plumb, I 
believe, has a net of $21,000 with which 
to direct this activity, which is one that 
comprises the coordinated, organized ef- 
fort of several million. That is a big 
movement ; $21,000 will not go far 

In our organization I find it is ill un- 
derstood I find in our national! life that 
there is consideration of the dole. Many 
of us object to the dole. We find, I think, 
the objection largely due to the word be- 
cause we are collecting funds to be dis- 
bursed to help out the unemployed this 
fall. I am sure that no very definite, 
generally understood procedure has been 
evolved to handle the disbursement of 
that money that will eliminate it from 
what may properly be called a dole. 

Dr. Plumb has developed an organiza- 
tion ready-made that can be fastened on 
any community that will result in a 
large amount of work ,that will result in 
disbursing funds so that they will be of 
benefit to a community, so tthat no one 
will be receiving a dole. 

I am sure that our whole country is 
now looking for a Moses, one who will 
show the way out, and I am sure that 
the clean up, paint up, fix up movement 
inaugurated over the country will help 
that situation. 

Chairman Callahan:—We have con- 
sumed all the allotted time. 

The closing note of Mr. Somers I would 
like to leave with you, that we step out 
of this cloud of pessimism and bring 
optimism wherever you go. Of course, 
that is a platitude and we hear that every 
so often. A few of us at home have been 
practicing different slogans because a 
slogan may get farther than a book. We 
hear on all sides everywhere we sit now- 
adays, “We are going into one hell of 
a winter this year, this is one of the 
worst winters that ever was.” Well, in 
the White House we were discussing just 
that very same subject, and it was agreed 
it should be met in this way—whenever 
it is said and on all occasions, answer it 





in this way :—There is no occasion in this 
country of ours for anyone getting cold 
this winter or going hungry. There is 


plenty of coal and there is plenty of food. 
Therefore this country fundamentally is 
still in good shape. 

I thank you all for your attention and 
the co-operation of those who spoke. 

(President Frayser resumed the 
chair.) 

President Frayser: Thank you, Colo- 
nel Callahan, The next feature of our 
program is a summary of the conven- 
tion highlights. William Zinsser, of 
New York, kindly consented to give us 
a resume of the highlights of the con- 
vention. 


As Mr. Zinsser Saw It 


Mr. Zinsser:—I very much agree with 
Mr. Somers, that a note of optimism is 


not only required but necessary. I am 
not among some of the sponsors who 
thinks that by next spring we will con- 
sider Gandhi a well-dressed man. Any- 


thing that I now have to say I want you 
to take with a great deal of seriousness 
because this summing of the convention 
highlights is a very important problem, 
and I will tell you how the job was 
wished on me. George Horgan telephoned 
a couple of weeks ago and said, “Bill we 
would like you to discuss the highballs 
and the lowlifes of the convention.” 

I said, “What was that you _ said, 
George?” 

He said, “I want you to discuss the 
highlights and the lowlights of the con- 
vention.” 

I said, “That is all right with me.’ 

George says that I always say that I 
leave my golf clubs home, and I do. He 
thinks I rent them down here, but I 
don't. 

In reporting on the first day's session, 
I am going to do a remarkable feat be- 
cause I wasn't here the first day. George 
said to me, “Bill, if you have lunch with 
me sometime for a half hour I will tell 
you all we did in twenty-four hours.” 

We are talking a lot about over-pro- 
duction. I think what is wrong with this 
country is not much over-production as 
over-prediction. 

But anyhow let us start. We start 
with the president’s address which read 
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Let us make good resolutions, but when 
Dr. Klein tells us to sit on the bulge, wil! 
we have the courage to resist overselling 
at that time, or will we again fool our- 
selves with the “old army game” that this 
boom is different from the last one and 
will last forever? That was my interpre- 
tation of what I think he meant by sitting 
on the bulge. 

Next came the simplification committee 

following Dr. Klein’s suggestion that 
we get down to simplify our work—but 
I must say when I heard the report of the 
simplification committee, that adding 
four, eight, or ten colors wasn’t adopting 
either their title or Dr. Klein's recom- 
mendation. 

I don't quite remember—my notes 
aren't very full on this—but I think they 
cut out the pints and the quarts whic! 
are the big sellers today. 

At this particular juncture, before Mr: 
Horgan could get up, Mr. McKaig warned 
everybody that banquet tickets would 
have to be exchanged for permanent 
tickets Then the very important educa- 
tional committee report went in with the 
best story of the day told by Mr. 
Trigez As | remember that story, 
there was a man who wanted to buy 
a hunting dog and when he went 
to buy this dog, they said, ‘““‘We won't 
sell vou this dog because he comes 
from the same litter with two others, and 
we will sell only the three dogs.”” So the 
man bought the dogs and he went home 
with them. The next day he went hunt- 
ing He didn't know what to name them, 
so he named the first one a conscientious 
member of the asociation; the second one 
he named a regular member of the as- 
sociation, and the third he named a stay- 
at-home member of the asociation, and 
they ran true to form. The conscientious 
member came to meetings and helped and 
worked and tried to find out what really 
Was at the bottom of our troubles and 
see if we could get some optimism into 
our souls. The regular member ran true 
to form, too. He went out on the golf 
links He read about it in the Conven- 
tion Daily or when he came home he said, 
“I suppose they had the regular ‘bunk 
today!" The stay-at-home member didn't 
come He just stayed at home and 
howled! 


Praises Educational Committee 
Seriously speaking, that educational] 
committee (for somebody who doesn't 
know about it. as I don't) seems to me to 
have done the greatest piece of work of 
any one body of our association. They 
started in, as I understand it, many 
years ago, When paint was just paint, 
and they started in to try to teach each 
other what good paint was, and when 
they had good paint—I may have the 
sequence a little wrong, but I am trying 
to develop a thought—they went around 
to see the architects and told them that 
there was a difference between paints and 
a difference between varnishes, Then they 
went out into the field and started to 
raise flax, and when the agricultural col- 
leges here, according to the linseed oil 
committee, were so hipped on the sub- 
ject of flax that they didn’t have to be 
taught any more, they went to see what 
they could do with the soybean, and when 
they got through with the soybean, they 
started to go after the tung question—I 
don’t know whether that is oil or mineral 
or what, but they went after it. Then, 
they started to educate the trade, just 
this way, in an association. When they 
had educated the trade, they went out to 
educate the people, taught them to save 
the surface, and that paint yasn’t a 
luxury. and I think it can be almost said 
that in our indutry we haven't been a 
luxury, and previous depressions haven't 
hit us half as hard as the rest of the in- 
wide depression, we have been equally 
dutries, but, of course, with this world- 
hit. ; he 
Then the Greggs Memorial was put 
through After that, Mr. Horgan got up 
ind announced, “Don’t forget. your ban- 
quet tickets have to be exchanged for 
real tickets before 6 o'clock, Bs ; 
Then we called on the scle ntific bureau. 
If vou men weren't here, you missed an 
awful lot That is what 1 am trying to 
bring out to you slackers who weren't 
here the other day The ex-presidents 
are here all the time. Look at the won- 
derful discussion they gave us And Dr 
Gardner told us that work was going on 
all over the world in the paint and var- 
nish field, work of a serious nature, wol k 
turning our efforts into new channels and 
new Ways and new processes, | and that 
our association was not satisfied to re- 
main idle and think that we were going 
on with methods and with ways that we 
had gone on with for a hundred years. 
it seems to me our scientific bureau 
keeps us up to the minute even if we 
don’t want to be kept up to the minute, 
and if we don’t it is our own fault. They 
have got the stuff if you want it. oe 
Then Dr. Gardner told us that he hac 
use for paint—pipelines. 
Well, that kind of discouraged my theory 
of economics a little, because it seems 
to me that if we could get a paint that 
would clog the pipelines of oil for the 
time being, we would do a greater bene- 
fit than having oil flow through and not 
be rusting. We ought to try to make a 
lot of this—we have got too much of it. 
But perhaps that 1s what Dr. Klein 
meant when he said “co lapsible shellac. 
That gave me a great idea Maybe we 
can find some and bust all the pipelines 
Then Dr. Gardner showed us a motion 
picture, and you missed it, boys. | When 
that motion picture. was over, we were 
asked, “What questten would you like 
to\ask Dr. Gardner?” and nobody had 
; enough to ask him who those good- 
he met 
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Unfair Competition™ 

After that we heard from the unfair 
compaésition bureau, and that happens to 
be a partiewlar hobby of mine. We have 
made progress; Wwe are making more 
progress; we are looking for things to 
do, but one of the most important things 
on the whole program of events, when 
we have spent all of our money to edu- 
cate in science and publicity and adver- 
tising, is to see that bribery and , 
and misbranding and false advertising 
are stamped out once and for all. 

There is no publicity, as I understand 
it, in our association on the subject of 
unfair competition, until the complaint 
has been passed upon by a series of four- 
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teen different men, or channels, and by 


the time that these fourteen men believe 
that there is something in the complaint, 
publicity is given. And what could be 
fairer? 

Il said at Toronto just a year ago that 
the bad egg is not one that should be 
welcomed or hidden under the protec- 
tive mantle of an _ ethical association, 
and I sometimes feel if the bad egg were 
put out of the basket of fresh eggs, it 
might be as good a deterrent example as 
any number of litigations, costly and 
long-drawn-out in courts 

After that we heard from Mr. Cas- 
par’s program committee. That is a 
tough job. Just imagine the  predica- 
ment Charlie is in when half of the peo- 
ple tell him his program is fine and the 
other half say it is no good! He doesn't 
know what to write. Who is going to 
do that next year; you, Charlie? Charlie, 
in going over all those cities, you didn’t 
tell me what Hoboken thought. 

It seems to be, on local clubs, there is 
too much looking for the central body 
for direction which may, however, be the 
result that, not having any local direc- 
tion, the central body is supposed to guide 
itself to erring footsteps. 

I think that local initiative should be 
able to develop subjects for that parti- 
cular locality to interest the members, 
and I sometimes feel that the problem 
of the local clubs is that there are so 
many contradictions of memberships. 
You have the manufacturers, you have 
the dealers, you have people who are 
trying to sell you goods, not particularly 
related to your own problems, all trying 
to iron out one particular problem which 
the mass of the membership cannot work 
out because it is not properly subdivided. 


Recognition of Mr. Heckel 


Then we heard from the resolutions 
committee, and one of the high spots 
was the recognition of the faithful, un- 
biased service that George Heckel has 
given this organization for so many 
years that I can’t remember and he 
probably doesn’t. But to me Mr. Heckel’s 
example should be an inspiration that 
fair dealing and sailing square to the 
wind counts for more with our member- 
ship than accasional gyp tactics, and he 
gets further following Mr. Heckel’s ex- 
ample. 

Then resolutions were passed on to 
the workers who had done so much for 
this association—whether their work was 
criticized or not—that hasn't anything to 
do with it; they did their jobs. They did 
what they set out to do for this year, 
and they certainly deserved all the recog- 
nition they got 

Some time was spent by March Ben- 
nett telling the president how the reso- 
lution should be worded. The president 
told March that it was all right, but 
March came back with another idea. 
Then the president told March Bennett 
again what the executive committee said, 
and March again gave his ideas. Finally 
the president said, ‘“‘The resolution will 
remain as it is and the executive com- 
mittee decided it should be this way,” 
and March was overruled and subsided. 

After that Mr. Horgan again said, “I 
want to remind you” (this was the sec- 
ond day) “if you haven’t——”’" And, by 
the way, George, I have forgotten to do 
it still. 

Then we heard from the nominating 
committee, who made an excellent choice 
in Mr. Maston, showing us that our 
presidents are getting younger but not 
handsomer. 

Then Arthur Somers spoke for the 
legislative committee, which, as he ex- 
plained, works while we sleep, and they 
have done it for twenty-one years. 








Finally, and in conclusion, we have 
just had an open forum which has been 
a subject dear to my heart for a good 
many years. I sometimes feel—and I 
think you men in the open forum proved 
it we get outside talent in here to tell 
us how to run our business and we have 
enough leaders—as was shown in this 
forum, we have six or seven presidents 
and six or seven coming presidents and 
six or seven presidents of local clubs— 
to have us feel that sometimes in our 
own number, if we sit down and discuss 
our own problems and hear each other's 
views, we may get further because we 
have the specific data that an outsider 
would have only in general 

There is just one final thought that I 
want to leave on what I believe is oné 
of the things that has retarded the pick- 
un of business in paint and every other 
line, and this is uncalled for hysterical 
price reduction You have only to sean 
the daily paners to see one person effering 
more than the next, offering to be under- 
sold by the next, betting the next day 
we will undersell him You have th 
spectacle of men who have been in busi- 
ness long enough to know better = say 
“We are taking orders to keep ourselves 
busy, but we are taking a loss.” If they 
put up the prices we would encourage th 
public Every time we put them down, 
they wait for still lower ones to come. 

It seems to me with the return of op- 
timism and optimism in our hearts, and 
the right foundation, that we have a 
right to make money and that we needn't 
ape the fellow who is jumping off the 
bridge and selling goods at a loss, and 
we will go a great way toward curing 
one of the most important ills of our in 
dustry and every other. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much! 

President Frayser: Mr. Zinsser, we, 
I assure you, all appreciate your inter- 
esting message. If I had anything to 
do with it, I would say that you will 
be elected for life as the man to re- 
port the highlights of our convention. 
Your message was not only interest- 
ing, but very, very amusing. 


Mr. Horkan, is there any unfinished 
business? 
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Cheesman: While the 
tion is in good humor, 
read the following motion, to ratify all 
appointments and 
executive committee 
of directors of the association 
year now closing. 
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Nominations and 
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passing on to the presidential morgue 
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Reported Nominations 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


nated to serve as your Officers and 
Directors:— 

Directors to serve for three years :— 

Atlanta, J. L. Girardeau 

3altimore, John Henry Coon. 

Central New York, C. A. Martin. 

Colorado, W. R. McFarland. 

Los Angeles, George Siliers 

New Orleans. E. R. Bernhardt. 

New York, R. M. Roosevelt. 

Oakland, W. L. Turner 

Pittsburgh, Adam E. Daum. 

Puget Sound, N. S. Rogers. 

Washington, D. C., T. A. Flynn. 

For member of the executive commit- 
tee, three-year term:—D. W. Figgis, 
New York. 

For treasurer :—Clarence J. Roh, New- 
arn, WN... d: 

For vice-presidents :— 

Canadian zone, W. W. Schoales. 

Central zone, R. A. Plumb. 

Eastern zone, Frank Bownes. 

Southern zone, F. J. Sampson. 

Western zone, R. H. Oakley 

For your president:—W. E. Maston, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President Frayser: You have heard 
the report of the nominating commit- 
tee, Mr. Chatfield, as chairman. What 
is your pleasure? 

Mr. Callahan: I move that the re- 
port be concurred in and the secre- 
tary be instructed to cast one ballot 
for the election of those named. 

(The question was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

(Mr. Maston was conducted to the 
rostrum by Mr. Caspar and Mr. Wat- 
son.) 

President Frayser: Mr. Maston, I 
congratulate you upon being selected 
by our organization to assume charge 
and direction of its affairs during the 
next year. With it you are assuming, 
I assure you, duties and responbilities 
which you recognize. May I also assure 
you that along with those duties a 
great deal of pleasant activities which 
will undoubtedly broaden your vision 
and increase your usefulness both to 
your industry and your associates. 
And now, as I turn over to you this 
gavel, which is the emblem of author- 
ity of this association, I do so with 
the very best wishes for a successful 
and splendid career as the head of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation. With my best wishes. 


New President Speaks 


President-elect Maston: Mr. ex- 
President now, I suppose it is, and 
delegates to the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association: I am at a 
loss to know just what is expected of 
a man who has received the high 
honor to serve this trade association 
as president. Watching the others in- 
ducted into this office has just been 
the run of business to me heretofore, 
but it is all different and very much 
more important now that I stand here 
wondering just what I can do in some 
small measure, at least, to justify your 
faith and confidence. It has been a real 
pleasure to serve in the rank and file 
of the industry, and I confess to feel- 
ing very much out of place up here ac- 
knowledging and accepting the respon- 
sibility to act as your president for 
the coming year. 

During my term as vice-president I 
visited quite a number of clubs in the 
Central zone. That gave me a little 
insight into the duties of a president, 
which was so admirably handled last 
year by Philip Frayser. It was a high 
privilege to serve with the executive 
group of last year. 

To take up your time lauding the 
association or its officials or member- 
ship seems quite unnecessary. The 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation stands high in the group ot 
American trade bodies who are striv- 
ing for higher and finer ideals in 
American business, believing that by 
doing so they can contribute much to 
the happiness and security of the in- 
dividual. 

If the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association has been well built, 
and I think it has, or we would not be 
here, we should come through this tor- 
nado of business and social strife with 
our equipment intact. Our stability, 
however, in a real storm is now being 
tested. Never before in our history as 
a trade association have we needed 
the assistance of each company and 
every individual to keep our business 
ship in safe waters as we do now 
Your officers, as you might expect, will 
do everything in their power, but they 
will need a hardy crew, and that crew 
must be made up of every able-bodied 
man who depends upon the success of 
the paint and varnish business for his 
livelihood. The call is hereby given, 
every able and willing man on deck! 


Stand by! 









Now, gentlemen, that was just a lit- 
tle prepared talk. I knew I would have 
to have something like that. I just had 
to have something to hand the stenog 
rapher. I think I am going to he a 


trial and tribulation to the secretary 
of this association, first, because this 
kind of stuff I don’t handle very well 
at all. I am sure you are going to find 
a very poor parliamentarian here, try- 
ing to guide your meetings, but, after 
all, I am going to try to do my bit to 
help you get somewhere this coming 
year. 

I am particularly interested in what 
was said here, especially in the open 
forum. Bill Zinsser told us many 
things in a kindly, happy strain, but 
there was a lot of truth in it. I am 
pretty sure that he brought out many 
truths that we are all conscious of, 
and I hope that during the year, if I 
can develop some of those things and 
follow the fine work that has been 
laid out, that we may come through 
the next year possibly feeling a little 
bit better about business conditions 
than we do right at this moment. 

All presidents have an official fam- 
ily. It seems to be quite the right thing 
to introduce them to you personally, 
and that is the first privilege I have. 
Mr. Schoales, I understand, is not in 
the room. Therefore, the first gentle- 
man that I will ask you to meet, al- 
though you have had the pleasure of 
hearing him this morning, and he had 
a real message to you, is Dr. R. A. 
Plumb, central zone vice president. 


Officers Introduced 


Dr. R. A. Plumb: Mr. President, I 
assure you of my very best efforts, to 
the very best of my ability and the 
fullest degree of my capacity, to make 
your administration a success in every 
way you may ask or command me. 

President-elect Maston: Dr. Plumb, 
will you come right up here? I under- 
stand it is the proper thing to line all 
the officials up here so the boys can 
get a look at us. 

The next gentleman ft gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to introduce to 
you, so you will know him more inti- 
mately, is Frank Bownes, Eastern zone 
vice-president. 

Mr. Bownes: Mr. President and 
members of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association: I have been 
coming to these conventions now for 
quite a few years. The first one that I 
ever attended was held here in At- 
lantic City. I have always felt that I 
got a real inspiration by attending 
these meetings, and I attribute a good 
deal of the progress that I have made 
in the industry to attending these 
meetings. 

Mr. President, I pledge my whole- 
hearted support to you next year. I re- 
alize that there is a good deal of work 
to be done. 

President-elect Maston: [ am not 
going to introduce the next man be- 
cause he has had the honor of being 
re-elected. You all know him well. He 
is the Southern part of this conven- 
tion—E. J. Sampson, Southern zone 
vice-president. 

Mr. Oakley, the Western zone vice- 
president, is not here. I understand 
that Mr. Figgis is not here. I would 
like to have Charley Roh, who has 
been re-elected treasurer, come up. I 
think we are going to have a lot of 
conferences with Mr. Roh this com- 
ing year. Mr. Roh, will you come up 
and just let us get the official body 
together? 

And, Mr. Horgan, you come on up 
here, too. We are going to worry you 
a lot, too, this yvear. 

This is the group, gentlemen. The 
other members that were elected are 
not here. It is going to be mighty fine 
to work with these gentlemen, and I 
know I am going to have the support 
of each of them. I am going to try to 
plan wherever possible to keep moving 
around so that they will visit your 
clubs in these zones We have heard 
a lot here about the fact that we have 
got to keep in touch with you, and we 
are going to try it. 

I am not going to bore you any 
more. I hope that we will have enough 
to do to keep you occupied and if pos- 
sible bring some new slants, new 
ideas, see if we can’t pick up some of 
the things that were left here with us 
by Dr. Plumb today. That seems to be 
a good time to put them to use. 


Then again we want to talk to the 
membership. We need your support. 
Without it we will have no clubs, The 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation can't go along without the men 
who are at the front, so we ask for 
that support, and I am confident we 
are going to have it Thank you! 

(Announcements by Mr. Horgan.) 

President-elect Maston: If there is 
no further business, the convention 
stands adjourned. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 4:45 
o'clock. 
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Atlantic City is known as the “play- 
ground of America,” and, without in 
the slightest neglecting their business, 
the delegates to the forty-fourth con- 
vention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association enjoyed it so- 
such. However, it was less the city 
and more the entertainment which had 
been specially provided by a hard- 
working and much be-thanked com- 
mittee that made life so worth while. 
Wives, daughters and friends who were 
not honor-bound to sit in on business 
sessions had the well-known time of 
their lives. 

President Frayser’s luncheon to di- 
rectors started the social side, Mon- 
day, October 5, the affair being held 
in the Japanese room of the Ambassa- 
dor. J. B. Keister and E. J. Cornish, 





S. French Reeves 


Chairman for Arrangements and En- 
tertainment 


former presidents, paid tribute to Mr. 
Frayser’s work. A meeting of the di- 
rectors followed. 

That afternoon the ladies were en- 
tertained at a reception and tea on the 
roof the Crane building, with Wilbur 
Evans, baritone, as soloist. 

Monday night the formal opening ex- 
ercises were held, an account of which 
is to be found elsewhere in this issue, 
this being followed by the reception 
to the President and Mrs. Frayser and 
the president’s ball. 


Pajamas Were in Vogue 


Then, Tuesday night, after a day of 
luncheons and bridge for the ladies, 
came the “Celestial Pajama Ball’ in 
the Renaissance room of the Ambassa- 
dor. Of course, what with modern 
modes and feminine custom of wearing 
pajamas of brilliant design and color 
at bridges, teas, cocktail parties, din- 
ners, etc., this could not have had such 
a great thrill for the ladies as it did 
for some of the men, who seemingly 
had spent much time and thought on 
the creation of their costumes. Others, 
more blase, simply dropped into the 
men’s shop of the hotel, bought some- 
thing or other for a couple of dollars 
and announced to the world that they 
were dressed—or undressed—for the 
party. Good time? Had by all. Danc- 
ing? Until the wee sma’ hours. 

The delegates worked hard at two 
business sessions Wednesday, but the 
ladies adjourned to the Seaview Golf 
Club for their tournament, returning 
in time for rest before the annual ban- 
quet that night. 

Following are the committees which 
had charge of entertainment and other 
arrangements for the convention:- 


Committees in Charge 


General Committee—S. French Reeves, chair- 
man, and Mrs Reeves, hostess; Samuel B 
Bowen, ir.. and Mrs. Bowen, Horace 8S. Felton 
and Mrs. Felton, John V. Hastings, jr., and 
Mrs. Hastings, Charles P. Jarden and Mrs. 
Jarden, William H. Jarden, jr., and Mrs. Jar- 
den, Samuel R. Hatlack and Mrs. Matlack, 
Edgar S. McKaig and Mrs. McKaig, Ernest T. 
Trigg and Mrs. Trigg, Thomas A. Williamson 
and Mrs. Williamson. 


Finance—Samuel R. Matlack, chairman; C. 
Dunning French, vice-chairman; Dr. Frank 8. 
Havens, Walter Yarnall, Frank Donahue. 

Registration—C. H. Vickerman, chairman; 
David R. Ramsey, W. O. Stolk, W. Fred Stoer, 
S. L. Garfinkle, Wm. B. Wallace, James E. 
Heckel. 

Publicity—D. J. Healy, chairman; Dr. M. P. 
Rosenbach, H. R. Dowdy, George B. Heckel, 
jr., Charles P. Jarden. : 

Transportation—William H. Jarden, jr., chair- 
man; Fred L. Meyer, S. Lederer, W. H. Davis. 

Banquet—Edgar S. McKaig, chairman; Albert 
©. Kuehnle, J. Sibley Felton, Abel P. Wetherill. 
‘Frolic Night—T. A. Williamson, chairman; 
s B. Bowen, jr., D. J. McCrudden, Lyman 
Quincy, William A. Smiley, Philip J. White- 
way, Houston B. Almond, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Was Sohn V. Hastings, jr., chairman; Law- 
rance Bowen, Courtland P. Morris, T. E. 


Alwyn. 


Ladies’ Golf—Mrs. John V. Hastings, jr., 
chairman; Mrs. T. E. Alwyn 


Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held in the 
Renaissance room of the hotel, 
Wednesday evening, following by the 
annual ball in the Venetian room. 


Mr. Frayser Retires 


President Frayser:—lIt is indeed fitting 
that this inspiring scene should be the 
culmination of our week's activities. The 
week has been spent in business and 
pleasure, and I am sure that we have 
all been greatly benefited by our com- 
ing together, shaking hands and extend- 
ing friendships that have been made on 
previous occasions. 

As 1 am now about to perform the 
last official act of my administration, I 
would be remiss if I failed to register 
at this time a recognition of a debt of 
gratitude and appreciation which I owe 
the members of this great body for the 
splendid co-operation, for the splendid 
recognition, for the splendid assistance 
in every way which you have contrib- 
uted, not only to me but the members 
of your organization. 

It is always a privilege for the op- 
portunity of service Service takes its 
tolls, but it as well returns dividends 
Service broadens our vision, me_lows our 
selfishness, and makes us better in every 
way because of the privilege to serve l 
would be remiss indeed if I failed to ex- 
press the appreciation of the splendid 
attendance, of the splendid attention, of 
the splendid entertainment and activities 
which we have enjoyed during this meet- 
ing this week. 

As the final act of my administration 
as president of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, I now turn the 
gavel over to my good friend, R. B. 
Robinette, who will now serve us as 
toastmaster. 


Mr. Robinette Presides 


Toastmaster Robinette :—First of all, I 
think it is only proper ‘or me to make 
an explanation as to why I am serving 
as your toastmaster this evening. There 
are two good reasons why I want to 
make this explanation. First of all, I 
think that the man who was to have 
been toastmaster tonight is entitled to 
an explanation as to why he is not here. 
Ernest T. Trigg, of Philadelphia, a man 
who has occupied every position of im- 


Mrs. S. French S. Reeves 


Hostess for the Convention 


portance practically in this industry, was 
to have been toastmaster tonight. He 
was called to the service this afternoon 
by the President of the United States, 
through the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Lamont, for a conference this afternoon 
in Washington. When that developed, 
it was necessary for them to find some 
one to pinch hit, and that is why I am 
here tonight. 

That is the first reason why I make 
that explanation. The second is that I 
am not willing yet to admit that I have 
arrived at that position of antiquity in 
this organization where I should be 
called upon to serve as toastmaster at 
the annual banquet. 


I have gone up through the line, I 
have been a president, and I have occu- 
pied this speakers’ table at the annual 
banquet, but I hardly expected that I 
would yet be called upon to serve as 
toastmaster at the annual banquet So, 
with these two explanations, I am occu- 
pying the position tonight 

{ want to compliment the local com- 
mittee on the details of their arrange- 
ment in connection with this conven- 
tion, and to disclose to you in that con- 
nection one little incident which was 
whispered into my ear tonight, which 
perhaps some of you are not familiar 
with. 

You know, those of us who have had 
the experience of heading up this great 
organization as its presidents have gone 
through that great year of service and 
inspiration, and we have come up to the 
point where we have been eased out of 
the position, as my good friend Frayser 
is being eased out tonight, to make way 
for some one to succeed him. But I 
wonder if you appreciate the details that 
this committee on arrangement and en- 
tertainment have looked after in con- 
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nection with this affair that we have at- 
tended this week. 

I have bee ntold that our immediate 
past president, Mr. Frayser, was caught 
between floors in an elevator today, and 
was obliged to ciimb out of the roof 
and slip onto a floor If you want my 
opinion, I think that is letting him out 
easy. 

This is the close of the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, an organ- 
ization that every one of us who has 
had anything to do with during these 


years have learned to love. It has been 
the basis of the formation of many 
close friendships, many attachments 


that we will carry with us to our dying 
day. 

1 can well appreciate the feelings of 
Mr. Frayser this evening, because it isn’t 
so many years ago that I, too, served 
this association as its president, and I 








R. B. Robinette 
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well remember the feelings of mixed re- 
morse and pleasure at the culmination 
of that service; remorse because I had 
to step down and out from the position 
that I had been honored with during 
the year—pleasure at being relieved from 
the duties that the office naturally in- 
volves 

But, after all, I think every one of us 
appreciates that this is a trade organiza- 
tion which occupies a position among 
the trade organizations of this country 
of which may all well be proud. 

I recall very well the year that I was 
retiring as president, when the then As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce made the 
statement at a little luncheon meeting 
that we were holding during that_con- 
vention that he ranked the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association as one of 
perhaps three or four that he might name 
of the leading organizations, the leading 
trade organizations of this country. He 
placed us in that group on the basis that 
we were doing real constructive work, 
and he enumerated a number of things 
that this Association is interested in, 
with which you are all familiar, that 
caused him to place us in that position. 
I felt that that was a great honor to 
this industry, and I am sure that we are 
all proud to have been placed in a puosi- 
tion as high as that among the trade 
organizations of this country. 

Another thing that I am pleased about 
is that in this organization we have seen 
fit to have with us during this week of 
business collaboration, our wives and 
sweethearts and daughters, and so forth, 
because it adds much, I feel, to this sort 
of an occasion. We are in business ses- 
sion during the day, but every evening 
we have the opportunity of mingling with 
the ladies, and I think all of us appre- 
ciate the influence and value that they 
have been to us, I am speaking now for 
the men, in every accomplishment that 
we make, whether it is in business or 
industry or the professions. They do 
contribute a lot and it surely is a beauti- 
ful sight to stand here, as I do tonight, 
and look over this great gathering, in an 
industry in which color seems to be the 
predominating note, and it certainly is 
reflected here tonight 

It is my privilege to present to you the 
first speaker of the evening. There was 
handed to me a note as to this man’s 
accomplishments, history, and so forth, 
and I have read it over this evening with 
considerable interest. I find something 
unique about it; coming from Ohio as I 
do, I find nothing mentioned with refer- 
ence to the speaker that indicates that he 
ever heard of the State of Ohio. He was 
born in the State of Washington on March 
11, 1874. He received his education in 
New Jersey at the Lawrenceville school 
and at Princeton university from which 
he was graduated in the class of 1896. He 
studied law at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania law school, and was admitted to 
the Philadelphia bar and is a member of 
the well-known firm of Duane, Morris & 
Hecksher. He is one of the rare com- 
pany of Pennsylvanians, who is of the 
Democratic political persuasion, and you 
will notice again the effective and ef- 
ficient provisions of the local committee 
when they seated him beside our good 
friend, Colonel Callahan of Kentucky. 

In 1917, he was appointed by President 
Wilson as Ambassador to Japan, where 
he made a distinguished record for him- 
self, having to deal with the breaking up 


of the old Russian Empire, and having 
to travel across Siberia to Omsk to con- 
fer with Admiral Kolchak of the White 
Russians. He served as a special com- 
missioner to Siberia in 1918, 1919, and 
was later assistant Secretary of State. 
He has been the recipient of many de- 
grees from universities and honors from 
foreign nations. 

Ladies and gentleman of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, I 
have the distinction and honor and priv- 
ilege of presenting to you our first speak- 
er of the evening, Honorable Roland 
Morris. 


Address by Roland Morris 


Dr. Morris :—Mr. toastmaster, members 
and guests of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, I confess that is a 
rather appalling biographical introduction 
to which to reply, and I am very grate- 
ful to the toastmaster for the kindly re- 
marks which he has made in commenting 
upon it. It contrasts very pleasantly and 
favorably with an introduction that I re- 
ceived from a toastmaster somewhat more 
than a year ago, when I was invited to 
speak at a Christmas luncheon gathering 
of a very large Rotary club. Well, they 
were having a perfectly gorgeous Christ- 
mas luncheon. They had presents which 
were being thrown around and a good 
deal of noise and all the spirit of the 
Christmas time. When the toastmaster 
arose and rapped with his gavel and at- 
tempted to introduce me, nobody took any 
notice of him at all. The noise went on 
and the singing continued and he rapped 
and he rapped. Finally he turned to me 
with great solemnity and said, “I think 
if you would just get up and begin to 
talk that would stop all the fun.” 

I sometimes feel that in gatherings of 
this character, when you meet at the 
close of serious sessions to have a cele- 
bration of your national convention, that 
serious speeches are very much out of 
place, and it was a dangerous thing on 
the part of your committee to call upon a 
Philadelphia lawyer to come down here 
and talk to you, especially, if like the 
Pennsylvania Quakers he has what the 
Quakers call “a concern” on his mind, 
which he wants to discuss. But I prom- 
ise you one thing, that I will be reason- 
ably brief in what I want to say this 
evening On an opportunity so interesting 
as I deem this to be. Then I will turn 
you over to my fellow Philadelphian, Sen- 
ator Stites over there, and guarantee 
that he will give you all the fun you want. 

Of course, when we gather in these 
days and especially if you happen to be 
coming just from Philadelphia, where 
every morning we wake up to hear that 
three or four or more banks have closed 
their doors, one’s mind naturally turns to 
the very difficult and perplexing condi- 
tions which our business and social life 
are facing. We all realize how very seri- 
ous it has been, the restriction of credit 
which has taken place, the freezing of 
assets, the vast army of unemployed who 
have challenged and won, I know, the 
sympathy of all of us, and have, I know, 
won the generosity of the American peo- 
ple in a marvelous degree, not only in the 
past year but now as they face this com- 
ing winter. 


Unusual Situation of Today 


I think we also appreciate fully now 
what President Hoover placed in the very 
forefront of the statement which he 
issued this afternoon in setting forth cer- 
tain remedies that he was recommending 
to the American people for their consid- 
eration, and that is, that the situation 
that we face in the business world is not 
the normal! condition, limited within our 
own borders, which has happened in the 
past almost in cycles, as we sometimes 
say, but that what we are facing today is 
a world-wide depression. 

I think of my friends over in the 
Orient, in China and in Japan, in whom 
I, of course, after four years of experi- 
ence, will always be interested, and of 
the conditions which they face there, far 
more serious than anything that we face 
here. Japan, industrialized as she is on 
the one hand, and China in the throes of 
a revolution on the other, but still, as in 
India, under the burden of this world- 
wide depression. Then when you turn to 
the European countries, you find the same 
general conditions, each government be- 
wildered by lack of revenues and credits 
restricted as they are here and assets 
frozen. In other words, not limited to 
any one nationality, but all over. 

Of course, while we realize all that, I 
sometimes wonder whether we have 
stopped to try and understand what it 
means, because it must have some very 
real significance when it is so widespread. 

It is an awfully dangerous thing for 
any one individual to try to think out a 
situation with so many complexities as 
the one in which we are living now, and 
probably when the experts have finished, 
and the economists have told us all they 
can, and the historians have thrown light 
upon it, we will find that hidden away 
somewhere is some significant fact that 
we overlooked that may be the solution 
of the whole thing. 

I know, ever since the days when I first 
began reading that brilliant French 
writer, who _ recently died, Anatole 
France, I have always been haunted by 
the idea that was very much in his mind 
and that was that a generation living in 
a period of great change and transition is 
the one that is less likely to understand 
what really is happening. 

The historian looking back upon our 
time will probably tell us that we lived 
in a most significant age and we never 
will have known it. We have only 
thought of the complications and per- 
plexities that it gave to us. 

I remember (and I am tempted just by 
way of parenthesis to refer to it) one of 
the stories that he wrote on that thems. 
He wrote a number of them in perfectly 
gorgeous French prose in which he gave 
a description of a group of Roman Sen- 
ators gathered at a dinner one afternoon 
in Rome in the time of the early Roman 
Empire, just about the time of Nere 
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themselves, 
scholars and 


Chey were d ussing among 
ifter dinner (they were a 

men of affairs), what would probably be 
the future religion of the Roman world. 
One of them said that he thought it would 
cult of Jupiter, because 
power was the dominant note in_ the 
Roman life of his day. Another man 
thought that it would be a revival of the 
Greek mysteries, because there was so 
much fondness for Greek civilization and 
Greek thought. And so they went on. 


While they were discussing it, they 
were interrupted by a noise in a building 
across the narrow streets of Rome, of 
those days, by a voice that was evidently 
quite loud, and most earnest, that almost 
drowned their discussion through the 
open windows. Finally the host sent the 
slave out. He said, ‘““‘You go over and see 
what all that trouble is across the street.”’ 
The slave went over and came back and 
turned to the host and said, “Why, that 
is a Jew by the name of Saul of Tarsus, 
who has a group of slaves to whom he is 
talking about the kingdom to come.”’ In 
other words, the religion that was to be 
the religion of the future was right across 
the street; the one that was going to 
dominate European civilization, inherit 
Roman tradition and Roman law and 
Roman ethics was over there in the per- 
son of one of the great missionaries 
of the Christian faith, and he was simply 
disturbing their discussion on the future 
religion. 


probably be the 


Limited Vision 
that is apt to occur, that 
when we are living in a generation we 
kind of miss it al, and we are so held 
down to the limited field of our own ob- 
servation that we can’t get high enough 
up in some aeroplane of thought where 
we can look down and see it in its larger 
implications. 

And so, the only thought that I want 
to leave with this gathering coming from 
all parts of the United States, the only 
question I want to suggest to you in this 
question :—W hat this wide-world 
condition in which we find ourselves 
seem to imply? Because I think if we can 
see it in its larger aspects, away from 
our personal inconveniences, it will give 
us a renewed confidence and hope and 
faith in the future, because if you can 
only see widely enough can catch 
something of the meaning and _signi- 
cance of the period in which we live 

I want to suggest, in answer to that 
question, just this thought, which I ven- 
ture to leave with you. It seems to m: 
that what apparently is happening is 
that we are moving from a _ period of 
antagonistic, aggressive nationalism into 
a period of international co-operation, 
and that we are right in the midst of 
that transition before the readjustments 
have been made. 

May I take you back 
over the history of our own 
civilization, because we must never for- 
get, we Americans, that we are trans- 
planted Europeans, and that we brought 
with us all the traditions of Greece and 
Rome and all the achievements and 
beauty of the Midd'e Ages, and all the 
traditions of the modern world before 
we came over here, and we have re- 
established them under new conditions, 
but our traditions go right straight 
back through the medieval times into 
the Roman times and into the Greek 
and Roman civilization. You would be 
amazed how much of your every day 
life is governed by traditions which reach 
away back to the creative civilizations of 
the past. 

If you will 
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consider from the time of 
the fall of the Roman Empire, the whole 
struggle in European civilization has 
been the gathering together of these 
racial units into national units, and with 
the limitations that existed in trans- 
portation and communication and in 
methods of living, nations were concen- 
trating on being nations. They wanted 
territories They wanted trade. They 
wanted power. They wanted to grow, 
and out of that aim and purpose of na- 
tional progress which has characterized 
Europe ever since the fifth century, 
vaguely at first, more definitely up 
through the Middle Ages until what we 
call our modern times, all through that 
was that intense conflict of the nations. 
It resulted in racial wars and religious 
wars, in the shedding of blood, in terrible 
times of pressure and imperial aspira- 
tions that were satisfied and then dis- 
appointed. 

As one in his school days reads the 
history of Europe, it seems to be the ris- 
ing and falling of dynasties, but always 
with the struggle for national expres- 
sion, national life. 

No moral conceptions, I 
primarily changed that, but 
that has happened within the 
our grandparents, and which is 
ourselves, is the tremendous change that 
has taken place through machinery, and 
through new methods of transportation 
and through inventions and new methods 
of communication. 

Does it give you any hope, 
fidence that that readjustment 
surely to be accomplished as all 
adjustments of the progress of the past 
have been accomplished? That we are 
coming through this into a bigger, larger, 
nobler world than ever before, with many 
trade barriers removed, with intellectual 
sympathy and cooperation as the very 
foundation of any other kind of coopera- 
tion developed? With this larger life of 
the world—nationality will not be de- 
stroyed—never—but nationality will be 
transformed into a richer, broader, larger 
thing than we have ever had before, 

And so may I ask you, as my message 
tonight, to go forth with the confidence 
that although we are in a period of transi- 
tion that is bound to affect many of our 
old business relationships and organiza- 
tions, yet beyond is the promised land 
of a larger and a better day, and if we 
ean help to bring it about, we will be 
doing more than anything else for the gen- 
erations that will follow us. Thank you 
so much! 

Toastmaster Robinette: 
think that the applause that 
at the conclusion of this very 
message, will express to you 
better than T can, the words of 
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Mr. Morris, I 
you received 
interesting 
very much 
this group. 
intended to 
remarks, na t it was 
that 
inter 


Che 
iy in my opening 
to call your attention to the fact 
there is a continued and enduring 


this organization ot 
week by Lhe 
this 


est in the progress ot 
ours, that is evidenced this 
fact that there attendance at 
National Convention, thirteen out 
ex-presidents of this as- 


Was in 


seventeen living 
sociation 

I want state that 
all at the speakers’ tabl The 
in years and point of service in this or- 
ganization, Mr. George Watson, is seated 
by choice over here by the orchestra 
Many of the others at the speaers’ table 
are ex-presidents of this great organiza- 
tion. 

Our speaker, in the opening part of his 
remarks calied attention to the banks, 
which recalled to my mind a remar« that 
a triend of mine made the other day when 
he said that it is not the banas that are 
c.osed that is worrying me, it is those 
that are open 

| have just 
formation that 
reference to the next 
I am d.sappointed to find that all of his 
connections and so forth are stiil sur- 
rounded by th.s State of Pennsylvania 
So 1 decided that a better way to fit my- 
self into this situation was to state to you 
that I have among one of the prize treas- 
ures of mine, the copy of a land grant 
deeding to my ancestors five hundred 
undesignated land in the William 


also to they are not 


oidest man 


been 
has 


glancing over the in- 
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speaker, and again 
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New Canadian Vice-President 


Penn colony and signed by William Penn 
himself. So, instead of claiming honors 
for Ohio, I am going to c aim some con- 
nection with the State of Pennsylvania. 

Our next speaker is transplanted from 
New Jersey, having gone to Pennsylvania 
for his education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he later studied law 
and was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School in the class 
of 1904. He was admitted also to the 
Philadelphia bar, where he continues to 
practice, living in Montgomery county. 
He became an active participant in 
politics and was elected to the State 
senate from that district where he served 
with distinction. I am also advised by 
these notes that as baseball is very much 
to the fore, it is only appropriate to men- 
tion the world series now being in pro- 
gress, that he was a mighty baseball 
player, having captained the _ varsity 
baseball team, and immediately after 
graduation, became actively interested in 
amateur baseball 

He was elected president of the New 
Jersey Society of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which office he now adorns. I 
have also been advised that our previous 
speaker gave us the substantial and dig- 
nified, if you please, part of our program 
this evening, and that our present speaker 
has a little bit of an inclination to the 
humorous side, which calls to my mind 
a remark that I heard our good friend 
Strickland Gilliland make the other day. 
Strickland, of course, claims to be a pro- 
fessional humorist, and he lives in the 
City of Washington. 

In opening a talk in Cleveland recently, 
he told us that a professional humorist 
had very little opportunity in the City 
of Washington, especially when Congress 
was in session. 

Il have great pleasure 
presenting to you at 
Fletcher W. Stites. 


Mr. Stites’ Talk 


Stites: Mr. Toastmaster, ladies 
gentlemen: There seems to be a 
considerable pride in statehood here to- 
night Your toastmaster from Ohio goes 
a long way back to cast luster upon him- 
self by referring to the fact that Wil 
liam Penn granted some land to one of 
his ancestors It makes me think of the 
old farmer who went up from my home 
town of Cape May, New Jersey, to the 
jellevue Stratford hotel, in Philadelphia, 
some time ago, taking his old wife with 
him It was the first time he had ever 
been surrounded by any metropolitan 
atmosphere, and after he had registered 
and gone up to his room, they went down 
to dinner. 
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Changes in a Lifetime 


Just think for a moment what has hap- 
pened in the lifetime, I will say, if 
may be personal for the moment of my 
own mother, who is approaching ninety 
years of age, and what has happened in 
invention and development in the period 
of one life! Think of how the world has 
been pulled together. Why, I had the 
most striking illustration of it myself he 
other night when I was going over an 
old bundle of letters that were writen by 
Nellie Custis, he adopted granddaughter 
of George Washington, to one of her 

nd in Philadelphia—most interesting 
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letters She was a ars 
old and Washington had just left the 
Presidency, and was retiring to Mount 
Vernon, and she gave the description of 
the journey since she said goodbye in 
l‘hiladelphia and was telling how the 
went by various stages. It took him 
get to Mount Vernon with his fami 
days He went in a lumbering 
coach, drawn by three horses and a fo 
horse was added. He carried his luggag 
with him. She mud and the 
character of the roads and the rains that 
delayed them, and how they had to stop 
here—a journey that will be done al- 
most an afternoon’s motor ride from 
Whiladelphia if you drive fast enough, 
and they took over a week to do it. 

ihen I suddenly recalled to my mind 
that the way Washington traveled in that 
journey was not unlike the way the 
tharaohs had traveled on the roads of 
Egypt, five thousand years before. There 
had been practically no change—just a 
little improvement. 

But, in the century and a quarter that 
followed that, think how the world has 
changed—how we can listen tonight to 
Ramsay MacDonald speak to the English 
electors and they will hear it in Tokio 
and in New York! How every word is 
fiashed over the world the moment that 
uttered! How every event travels 
instantly ! How all our business and 
l.ansportation and selling has jumpted 
all these national boundaries, way ahead 
of our political and our organiza- 
tion! 

It you 


see tne 


eight 


Spok¢ ot 


I is 


sevciai 


look down the list of 
International this and - 
national that, as you think of t great 
corporations that are spreading out and 
considering national boundaries not at 
al i think it fast to us in 
our generation, that it stunned 
us We don't realize what it impiies 

The thought | want to leave with you 
is that it implies this That these na- 
uons now tied so closely together by all 
the modern inventions of machinery and 
transportation and communication, are 
simply compelled to co-operate in the fu- 
ture, in trade and in social life, and in 
intellectual life, and in all that makes 
our modern civilization. 

May I take just one more 
and leave that thought with 
my experience in the Orient? 

Ll was very much interested in the 
tory of the relationship between the 
Orient and the Occident. it had a 
curious history—-how for one period there 
wou.d be an impenetration by the west- 
ern world into the eastern world and then 
it would all be suddenly thrown 
and for generations there would be 
tically no contact between the Orient and 
the Occident, only occasionally. Then 
there would be a new movement like the 
movement of the Spanish and Portuguese 
missions, and in Japan and China. Then 
again they would be driven away and a 
great silence would fall between these 
two portions of the globe—long distances, 
no communication, no method of contact, 
and the wall was put up and it is only 
within’ the last century, I know, that we 
broke down the isolation of China along 
her coast and brought Japan into the 
society of nations and realizeu that under- 
neath the organization that was being 
established over in Europe were these 
millions of people with their ambitions and 
their ideals and their purposes, who were 
expressing themselves today through 
Gandhi at the conference in London. 

But that never can nappen again! We 
can’t withdraw from the Orient and the 
Orient can’t withdraw from us. Men can 
cross the ocean as they did the other day, 
in airplanes in a little over twenty-four 
hours. Cables are laid, radios are over 
in China and Japan and India. We are 
all tied in, and you see the conflict that 
we are going through, and this is the 
thought that again I emphasize—the old 
tradition of i struggling, 
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isolation is the 
I think, utterly, unavailingly, against the 
new conditions that force co-operation. 
And in that struggle, which is always 
a struggle characteristic of any forward 
movement, business has to readjust it- 
self, credits have to readjust themselves, 
nations have to readjust themselves, and 
it is that period of readjustment that we 
are going through. 

He picked up the menu card, adjusted 
his glasses and looked the card over. His 
wife saw that he was somewhat per- 
plexed. She said, ‘“‘Hiram, what is the 
matter?” 

He said, 
tail soup! Ain't 
back for soup?” 

I just have a feeling that your toast- 
master in going back to William Penn to 
establish his connections with Pennsyl- 
vania is just a little bit far back for 
soup. 

Carrying out this idea of pride in state- 
hood, | am highly gratified that this year 
vou chose the State of New Jersey as 
the place where this wonderful conven- 
tion might meet. I must tell you some- 
thing about your convention of last year. 
| heard of your visit to Toronto—a friend 
of mine lives in northern New York state 
He said to me some time ago that the 
paint and varnish convention that went 
up to Toronto last year must have been 
happy because when they me back to 
the states, somebody up in northern New 
York state made a recommendation about 
them, and this is the way it ran:— 
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When the rye 
to sing 
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feeling pretty dry 
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President, God Save the 


I promise 
friend, Mr. 


you tonight, as my good 
Morris did, that you shan’t 
be held over long by the remarks that I 
might make, because I don’t want to get 
into the position a friend of mine got into 
the other day. He was invited to address 
the students of Hobart College He 
thought he would make a great hit if he 
took the name. of the college, spelled it 
out and spoke on the various letters of 
the name. So he spelled out Hobart— 
H-O-B-A-R-T! 

He spoke of H for Humility, O for 
Obedienee, B for Beauty, and so on. He 
went on down through the letters of the 
name and covered the subject rather fully. 

Going out of the chapel, he heard two 
students talking on the front steps. One 
of them said to the other, ‘“‘How did you 


ike the sermon?’ and the other said 

\Well, there is just one thing 1 want to 
say, and that is, thank God he wasn't 
taiking on the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology! 


Not Too Gloomy 


These are very very 
we Philadelphians reaiize 
much as you do [ came 
night, not entirely free from the blues 
but when 1 got here and saw this won- 
derful gathering, 1 just felt a bit differ- 
ent You Know, nowadays, even as well 
as heretofore, nobody likes the grouch, 
nobody cares much about that fellow who 
slammed down his desk the other night 
and said, “I am going home and if sup- 
per isn’t ready I am going to raise hell, 
and if it is I'm not going to eat a damned 
bit!’’ 

But 


gloomy times 
that perhaps as 


down here to- 


tonight and saw 


you 


when I came in 

your happy faces and the fact that 

had abandoned dull care and were here 

for an evening at least of profit in listen- 

ing to that very forceful and eloquent 

address of my guod friend Mr. Morris, I 

just felt that the man was right when 

he said 

sure the world is full of trouble; 

I ain't said it ain't 

were aiWways. gray, 

Thorns and brambles have beset 
road, but say, 2 
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a month ago 
in losin takin’, 
time wills it so 
y a cloud of sorrow 
ell across m wa 
It may rain again tomorrow, 
iu ain't it fine today! 


I think that is the spirit that animates 
tonight | was impressed when I 
much by your number, 
because figures don’t mean anything nec- 
tSearluy tloeday are rather out ot 
place today | They fool us a bit 
sometimes 

Speaking of figures 
south Carolina the 
I heard what I thought 
baiigame Long on. 


much interested in 
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was a sound of a 
Having been very 
that Sport in my un- 
dergraduate days, I walked around the 
colner and found that two colored teams 
were having a game | walked through 
a hole in the center field fence, right 
past a center fielder. His face was black 
Ss the ace of was his score. 
When he told me the score, 1 said, “You 
ace waking an awful trimming.” 

‘“Boss,”” he said, “1 can’t just exactly 
say that yet cause we ain't had our bat.” 

You can’t always be sure of your fig- 
ures We talked a lot about discounts 
the other day. I had lunch with Captain 
madie Kickenbacker the other day He 
shot down twenty-six planes over the 
German lines in France. I said to him, 
“When you got up there, flying in the 
a.r, What did you do?” He said, “When I 
got up there and found how they really 
tought, | came back thinking I had a 
pretty soft job. 

‘One difficulty I had when I 
front was that a colored orderly kept 
atter me to take him up for a flight. He 
kept after me so much that I finally said, 
“Well, you come back next Wednesday 
and I'll take you up for a flight.’ ”’ 


At the appointed hour on the following 
Wednesday the darky boy came in sighi. 
Rickenbacker said there was a_ great 
crowd around. He said, “I strapped the 
boy in the front seat and got in the back 
seat myself and turned the nose of the 
plane up and shot on the juice and for the 
next twenty minutes I made that machine 
do everything on earth I could think of. 
1 did the maple leaf, the side slip, the 
double reverse and all the tricks I heard 
of. Finally, I got the machine about 1,500 
feet over the field and turned her nose 
down and let her drop all the way down. 
Then just as I was about to alight, I 
shot her up in the air. I called to the 
cOlored boy and said, ‘I guess 90 percent 
of those people down there thought you 
were a goner then!’ 

“*Yessuh,’ he answered, 
Rickenbacker I want to tell 
percent of us up here 
thing!” 

And so I am quite confident in saying 
to you that figures don’t mean so much 
in this day and generation as they did. 


Not Worried About Banks 

Reference the un- 
fortunate banking situation in Philadel- 
phia. I met a friend of mine on the 
street today. He didn’t seem to be wor- 
ried about the fact that the bank on the 
corner had failed, and I said to him, 
“What is the reason you don’t seem to 
be impressed by that?” 

‘Well,”” he said, “you know, I 
feeling—-I won't say of elation 
be the gods are adjusting 
some of those fellows are 
they are entitled to.” 


Why do 
He said, 


[I was 
before 


year 


spades——so 


Was up 


Master 
that 50 
the same 


‘and 
you 
thought 


has been made to 


have a 
that may- 
that 
what 


things so 


getting 


you say that?” I 
“Let me tell you 
In that bank down there, there is a fel- 
low who lives down the street from me. 
Last year my next-door neighbor fell ill 
of a very serious disease. He was so ill, 
that the finally said there was 
only one thing to be done to save this 
man and that was a blood transfusion. 
They looked around to get a quart of 
blood This banker down the street was 
a very healthy man and he came forward 
and said he would give a quart of blood. 
So the transfusion was made. The doctor 
went out, leaving the patient in the hands 
of a nurse. The nurse went down to the 
kitchen for something and came quickly 
back upstairs, but when she got back, the 
patient had frozen to death.” 
Your toastmaster tonight 
deserved tribute to the 
this asemblage tonight. I was very much 
interested in his very kind and generous 
tribute to the women and it certainly was 
deserved, He said that all the inspiration 
that these men got came from you good 


asked. 
something. 


doctors 


| paid a very 
beautiful part of 
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ladies and no doubt that is true. He per- 
haps was going a little strong there. 
That reminds me of a friend of mine 
who left his home town at Cape May and 
vent to Philadelphia to cash in his for- 


tune He stayed there three or four 
months and then he wrote down to his 
father at Cape May and said, “Dear dad, 
I have met the most loving girl 1 think 
the world ever made—Mary Brown I 
have determined to marry her if I may 
have your parental blessing. Will you 
write back and tell me if I may have it?” 

His father wrote “Jim I got your 
letter. I noticed the encomiums you have 
passed upon Mary srown I have no 
doubt they are deserved You want to 
know if you have my parental blessing 
Of course you have All the inspiration 
I have had in my life has come from your 
mother Every good thing I have done 


is the result of her example and her sug- 
gestion. I can't say too much of the help 
I have received from her. God bless you 
Of course you have my blessing 

“es . Your mother just gone out of 
the room. Don’t be a damned fool!” 


In spite of that, I have an idea that 
the good women here don’t feel at all 
ibout their husbands as the girl who 
lives next door to us. The other day she 
said to a friend, “Mary, do you believe 
n the devil?” 

Mary said, “Why, Jennie, I think I be- 
lieve in the devil—don’t you believe in 
the devil?” 

Jennie said, “No, I don’t believe in the 
devil I think the devil is like Santa 
(Claus it is just father dressed up! 

I am sure there isn’t any feeling of 
that kind, because mention has been made 
tonight here of the splendid fee'ing of 
loyalty, both that you have toward each 
other and that you have shown by the 
remarkable fact that your ex-presidents 
have come back, year after year to not 
only attend the convention here, but to 
work throughout the year for the benefit 





of this splendid organization That is 
loyalty and it is a fine thing We all 
ike to see our own particular nterests 
stand out in front. We like to see our 


particular business or our particular as- 
sociation take no back seat, but take the 
lead And we don’t like to be at all like 
a friend of mine who owns a horse down 
at Havre de Grace The other day, not 
able to go to the track, I said, ““Now, you 
find out for me where my horse finished 
in the race.” 

In a few minutes the telephone bell 
rang. The Irishman was at the "phone. 

‘Where did the horse finish?” 

“Your horse finished eleventh.” 

The owner said, ““Why you darned fool, 
he couldn't finish eleventh—there were 
only four horses in the race.” 

The Irishman said, “But there was 
room for seven horses between the third 
horse and your horse.” 

Mr. Caspar has been telling me all eve- 
ning about this association and how far 
it stands out in front. I know there is 
nothing like the Irish horse about this 
organization. 

I said a moment ago that these times 
were troubled’ times They are so 
troubled that men feel the strain phy- 
sically and mentally. 


A Bad Memory 


IT met a friend of mine on Chestnut 
street in Philadelphia the other day and 
he said to me, “I don't know what is 
wrong with me IT just seem to be all in. 
I can’t remember a thing. I hardly know 
whether it is Tuesday or Wednesday.” 

I said, “How do you mean you can’t 
remember anything—that seems funny.” 


“Well,” he said, “You know I live down 
here at fifteenth and Chestnut streets. 
Well, I honestly can’t remember my land- 
lady’s name. I met her this morning as 
I was coming downstairs and I couldn’t 
remember her name.”’ 

I said, “I imagine the trouble with you 
is that you don’t associate one idea with 
another. That is the way to remember 
things. Get yourself together. What is 
your landlady’s name?” 

“Her name is Mrs Crummick.” 

“All right,” I said. “Why don’t you 





say this: ‘Mrs. Crummick fills my 
stomach,’ and you will never forget her 
name.” 


The friend went home saying that over 
to himself. He thought that was a great 
idea. “Mrs. Crummick fills my stomach.” 
The next morning he got up and he met 
his landlady and he said, “Good morning, 
Mrs. Kelly.” 

I do know this, that you would per- 
haps think me guilty of an excess of 
facetiousness if I continued on at this 
rate, after the wonderful address you 
had preceding mine. I do want to leave, 
just for an instant, a _ slightly serious 
note with you. Both of the officers of 
your organization who spoke referred to 
the splendid spirit of friendship that ex- 
isted between the members of this or- 
ganization, their wives and their frienc 
Doesn’t that after all make the associa- 
tion worth while? I picked up the news- 
paper the other day and I saw a couplet 
that impressed me very much. It ran 
like this: 





Around the corner I have a friend 

In this great city that has no end 

And the days go by and the weeks rush on 
And before I know it a year’s gone 

And I never see my old friend's face 

For life is a swife and pressing race 


He knows that I like him just as well 

As in the days when I rang his bell 
and he ra mine 

We were young then, but now 

We are busy, tired men, 

Tired of playing a foolish game 

Tired of trying to make a name 








Tomorrow I say I will call on Jim 

To show him I am thinking of him 

Rut, tomorrow comes and tomorrow goes 

And the distance between us grows and grows 





Around the corner, yet miles away. 


Here’s a telegram, sir—Jim died today, 

And that is what we get and deserve in the 
end : 

Around the corner a vanished friend 


Isn’t it true that occasions of this kind 
help to bring nearer that day of which 
Tennyson spoke when he referred to the 
“larger heart and the kindlier hand.” 

I was over in New York four or five 
winters ago, in that very severe winter 
when the snow was piled in hills in down- 
town New York. You could just squeeze 


you way along. I noticed on one of the 
downtown crossings a boy fourteen o1 
fifteen years of age shoveling the snow 
He had holes in his stockings about this 
big. Just in front of me was a great big 


red-faced man I know he belonged to 


some association Maybe it was like th 
one, because when he got up to this boy 
he reached into his pocket and gave the 
boy a quarter, and said to him, “Run 
across the street and get yourself a bowl 
of hot soup.” The little boy looked at the 
quarter and then he looked at Ut man 
and tears began to run down his cheeks. 
The thermometer read about four de- 
grees below zero. He said to him, “Son, 
| guess you are cold, aren't you?’ 

Then, the little boy delivered himself of 
a real sermon, and the big fellow said, 
“I guess you are cold,” the little fellow 
said, “1 was, sir, until you “spoke to me.” 

Isn't there a great deal in that? Ws 
learn as we go through life that all this 
tinsel and chasing after dollars, while it 
may be interesting, it doesn’t touch the 
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true fundamentals of life It is love, 
sacrifice, and our families and friends that 
really matter 

| just for an instant want to refer to 
some of these fundamentals that we lose 
sight of, just a bit. I suppose our lack of 
prosperity now is a serious thing with 
most all of us. It may not be fair to 
say that we deserve it, but some time ago 
I read in an ancient book this verse: 
nation is in the hour of its greatest peril 
when it is in the hour of its greatest 
prosperity.”” 

Perhaps out of this depression we shall 
get the fundamental, that service and 
sacrifice are, after all, worth while. I 
think it was Wendell Phillips who once 
said this: “What imprudent men the bene- 
factors of the race have been; Most men 
prudently sink into nameless graves, but 
now and then a few forget themselves into 
immortality.” 

Forgetting Into Immortality 

Now and then a few forget themselves 
into immortality! When Lincoln was de- 
bating with Stephen A. Douglas before 
the Civil War, in that series of debates 
that had so much to do with the settling 
of slavery, Mr. Douglas said to Mr. Lin- 
coln, “If you continue to take the position 
that Nebraska and Kansas haven't the 
right to say for themselves whether they 
will come into the Union, slave or free, 
you will lose your chance to go to the 
United States Senate.” zincoln turned 
to his friend and said, “My dear friend, 
slavery is right or wrong. I think it is 
wrong, and if it is, then no State can 























have local option in slavery Then 

said, “Il appreciate your interest n my 
political fortunes. It is a matter of 

concern that Abraham Lincoln goes to the 
Unite States Senate, but it is a matter 
of the deepest consequence iat Abraham 
Lincoln should be true to himself and to 
the cause he believes in.” And when, 
after four long years he had carried upon 
his heart the burdens of the South as 


well as of the North, had stricken the 
shackles from four millions of slaves and 
laid down his life in the cause of Liberty 
and Union, and as the last breath passed 
from his body, Stanton, who was nearby, 
turned to Seward and said, “Now he be- 
lones to the ages.” 

He had forgotten himself into immor- 
tality. 

Isn't it possible that we will get back 
upon our feet in these days to come, as 
we learn that true service and sacrifice 
and devotion, we may forget ourselves 
back to that broad level of well-being and 
prosperity which we all fee! is essential 
to us? 

I spoke of service and devotion and 
sacrifice You hear men getting together 
today in public affairs discussing great 
public questions One man talks about 
compensation for the injured workman. 
Another man talks about the prohibition 
of child labor Another man _ speaks 
about equal suffrage. And still another 
man talks of prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and some fellow comes along and 


he says, “Oh, that is all politics.” But 
another man, more thoughtfully inclined, 
says, “Oh, no it isn’t That isn’t politics 


We are thinking a lot differently from the 
way we thought fifty, seventy-five or a 


hundred years ago That 1s a great pro- 
gram of humanity we have today,’ and 
he sort of lingers on those words—‘that 
is a great program of humanity.” And 
this man of politics still insists, ‘‘Well, 


Roosevelt first talked about those things.” 
Then another fellow comes along and 
says, “Oh no, he didn't Bryan first 
talked about them.”’ Finally an old fel- 
low steps tp and he says, “I am the orig- 
inal populist I used to talk about those 
things out in Kansas forty-five years 
ago.’ Well, so far as the element of time 
is concerned, maybe he is right. 

But you go to Mr. Roosevelt and you 
say to him, *“‘Mr. Roosevelt, where did you 
get your inspiration for this thing that 
you call the square deal, this insistence 
upon equal justice and equal opportunity 
for everybody?” And Roosevelt says, 
“Why, don’t you know? I have always 
told you that I was a Lincoln Republican, 
a Thomas Jefferson Democrat.” 

And you go back to the great emanci- 
pator and you say, “Lincoln, where did 
you get your inspiration for your ideals? 
How is it that you can carry on when 
everybody calls you evil names?’ Lin- 
coln says, “Oh, I have always made the 
battle for things like this from the be- 
ginning. Don’t you know that is what 
Washington prayed in the snow for at 
Valley Forge?” 

And you go back to Washington and 
you say, “How is it you can fight the 
cause of these colonists? Don't you know 
that your men are dying on the icy 
slopes? Where did you get your inspira- 
tion?” Washington says, “Oh, I have 
always made the battle for things like this 
from the beginning.” You ask, ““Why 
have you always made these battles from 
the beginning?” He says, “Don’t you 
know? That is what Miles Standish 
talked about in the early days of the 


” 





colonies. 
The Golden Rule 

You go back to Miles Standish and you 
say to him, ‘‘Miles Standish, what is it 
that leads you to come three thousand 
miles to an inhospitable mission to wor- 
ship God in your own way: Where did 
you get your inspiration?’’ Miles Stand- 
ish says, ‘“‘Haven’t you heard how man- 
kind fights its way up through the gloom 
of the centuries?” You go back beyond 
the days of Cromwell fighting concessions 
from a reluctant king. Finally, you come 
back ‘way beyond it all. You pass down 
through the lanes of Palestine, you pass 
John the Baptist, you come to Paul, on 
the road to Damascus, and away beyond 
it all you come to a hill called Calvary. 
And right there, where the great Car- 
penter of Nazareth gave his life to a bet- 








Convention Group Goes Home by Air 


This party of N. P. O. & V. A. conventioners hastened back to business in an 


airplane, getting from Atlantic City to 


includes W. R. Birch, Philadelphia; R. 
Philadelphia, and S. C. Murray, Buffalo. 


New York in fifty-five minutes. It 
Cc. Boggess, New York; D. J. Healy, 
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I iy to you tonight that the ture o 
our great country and our and mine 
Safe and ecure just a or is and 
| remember that for every happy circun 
stance we enjoy, some man or womar 
days gone by forgot himself into immor 
tality As you and I get faith and cour 
ise and trust in each other. surely the 


tide shall roll back and 


shall go o 
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discourage 


ment Christopher Columbus was a rare 
old character An American poet has 
told how rare he was He had a funny 
idea He said, I believe the world is 
round, If [I turn the nose of my boat 


westward and sail on long enough, I will 
come ack to the place from whence I 
started.”’ 

rhe boys in his native village, as he 
walked along the streets, used to tap 
their heads with their fingers like this 
(indicating) to show that they thought 
Columbus was cracked. But Columbus 
had two rare virtues, virtues that every 
American must have in this day now 
rhe first one was that he started for 
some place, and the second was that he 
kept on until he got there! 








I ind him lay the great Azores 
Behind the gates of Hercules 
Bef 
I 











ot re lim not the ghosts of shores 

jefore him only shoreless seas 

The good mate said Now must we pray 
For : the stars are gone! 

Brave Admira speak! What shall I a) 

He said Sail on! And on!’’ 

M m nous, wan and weak 

rhe thought of home 

As { sea smote his cheek 

Bra i a speak! What shall 1 say 
Why you shall sa it break of day, 

Sail on! And on! And on! 

They sailed and sailed as winds ight blow 
The blanched mate said ‘N not even God 


Would know if all my men fell dead 
These very winds forget their ways 

For God from these dread seas is gone 
Brave Admiral, s kK! What shall 1 say 
He said, ‘‘Sail on! 








They sailed and sailed, then spoke the mate 


This mad Sea shows his teeth tonight 
He curls his p, he lies in wake 
As if to bite Brave Admiral, say 






But one od word, ‘‘What shall I say 
When hope is gone” The words lept as a 
Leaping sword, ‘‘Sail on! And on!" 

Then pale and worn, he kept his deck 


He peered through darkness on that night 
Of all dark nights and then a speck 
A light! A light! A light! 

E i starry flag unfurled 
It be time's burst of dawn 
He gained the world, he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson, ‘On! And on!” 








Lincoln’s Recommendation 


Toastmaster Robinette: Again, let me 
say, Senator Stites, the expression from 
this crowd says to you more than I ean 
Say to you in words. We appreciate very 
much your message. 

In the last speaker's talk he made ref- 
erence to Abraham Lincoln which re- 
called to my mind a little incident that 
one time happened in Lincoln's life when 
a young man came to him that he knew 
not at all. He knew nothing about him. 
He asked Abraham Lincoln if he would 
give him a letter of recommendation to 
someone with whom he wished to make a 
connection. Abraham Lincoln in his 
usual graciousness wrote a letter of rec- 
ommendation for this young man, telling 
him of all his fine qualifications, signed 
it Abraham Lincoln and then put on a 
P. S., “I know that all I have said is true 
because the young man has told me so 
himself.”’ 

Both speakers have referred to our 
present conditions that we are going 
through, the times that are worrying us 
all, and that called to my mind a little 
incident that happened on the streets of 
Cleveland recently. A friend of mine was 
seated in his automobile waiting for a 
friend who was making a call in one of 
the stores, when one of the men we fre- 
quently meet today came up to his auto- 
mobile. The man wore fairly good cloth- 
ing, handn’t had a shave perhaps for a 
week or so, at least ten days, and looked 
pretty dirty and shabby. He asked him 
if he could let him have enough money to 
get a shave. He said, “I am seeking em- 
ployment. I can't go in looking like I do 
today. Won't you help me out?” 

This friend of mine reached in his 
pocket and the smallest thing he hap- 
pened to have at the moment was a five- 
dollar bill. He said, “‘Brother, I have 
only a five-dollar bill. I have no change. 
Otherwise I would gladly help you out.” 

This man walked up Euclid avenue a 
little Ways, turned around and came back, 
and as he passed this same machine 
again with my friend sitting in it, he 
stopped and said to him a thing that I 
have thought about a lot since he told 
me it. He said, “I started up this way, 
but I turned around and came back. It’s 
a hell of a long road when you have no 
place to go.” 

I wonder if we today appreciate, those 
of us who are still in business and out of 
the receiver's hands and able to enjoy the 
things that we have enjoyed here this 
week, how much more fortunate we are 
than the man that is on the road with no 
place to go. 

Now it becomes my great privilege to 
present to you a man that I am sure you 
will all be glad to greet. I have on one 
side of me the man that has just retired, 
with great honor to himself, as president 
of this organization. I now have the 
great pleasure of presenting to you the 
man that this association has just hon- 
ored with its presidency, Willard Maston, 
of Cincinnati! 


New President Speaks 


President-elect Maston: Mr. Toast- 
master, ladies and gentlemen: It seems 
like an anti-climax for me to attempt to 
make any serious talk after being placed 
in the position of following these two in- 
spirational speakers of the evening. They 
have brought a message to us that has 
upset everything which I had in mind, 
and which I would have liked to have 
said. 
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estly and very patiently I have traveled Wiese, Bs Bicccccccceensccccvccces 104- 5-99 Following are the winners in the 
the highways of business thought, as ex- Frederick, G. W.....csseecserereeees 108-14-94 ladies tournament which was held 
pressed by speakers, business men and Hanline, L. S...--..sescsecrsecsreees i Wednesday at the Seaview course:— 
those I have come in contact with, hop- Hastings, J. V., Ir...-sseeereeeeees = Ne ; 
ing that by some magic way J might aomnerer: m. Diccccccccsssssececs + 4184 Eighteen Holes 
f the germ which is causing our Pi. Sie ewan coceenes Sie ae 
=a can on much trouble, and I am Hursh, Robert ....-+--++s0tterrees - 106 Ro Mrs. Clarence B. Robbins—Low gross. 
= ly yg Rag mt ge Ee BB a. a 98-13-85 a. E. LONE handicap— 
7 andsay, tt. >. 24 23-25-98. 
nothing very definite to offer. McGh MME coccccsteerseeessees 82- 2-80 23-2 . : 
I believe we have wasted much time MoGhee’ valter Enea eee ater 86. 9-77 Mrs. Fred L. Somers—Six blind holes—32. 
hoping to find a lone man, f Moses per- SE. WE. Mi nwcccchscttavrevecienne 95-14-81 : 
ag whom we could turn over all of sO adi anee ae 89- 8-81 Nine Holes 
these troubles, and that he would lead us EE, 2 Wesunvccecetes ae : a Mrs. T. E. Alwyn—Low gross. 
out of this wilderness of misery. I don't Puffer, H. B...+-.eeeeeeesteeeeerees = = Mrs. Moritz Arnstein—Kickers’ handicap— 
believe that such a man can be found. Pushee, G. H...... sabe evecvoesiows® =o 71-20-51. 
Finding a needle in a haystack as large Rau, F. Cusseeeeeeeeeccnesessescees ste 4 Mrs. H. E. Webster—Three blind holes—21, 
as this hotel would be a comparatively eer, “aD wswocsevessessener 104-10-94 Putti 
Lg EO ears Sesser enero oes utting Contest 
man, or even a group of men, who know Rome, Harold .. . 88- 5-83 Mrs. F. J. Derrick—First. 
the way out of this business code 4 Schinke, C. H. ae ; - oe 8 87 (Won in playoff of tie.) 
have been in traffic jams, SE SMD ccccacatdctVeceeretteses 7-14- Mrs. D. A. Kohr—Second. 
Mony, of 7°s have been in Van Vranken, F. J..ccccccsctscocces 98-14-84 Mrs. W. W. Sime—Third. 
but I doubt if very many have 84 
Zimmerman, E. E....-.eeeeereeeeeee 98- 6-92 Mrs. Frank Bownes—Fourth. 
that kind of a jam that happens on a 3 
’ . Mrs. H. G. Edwards—Fifth. 
narrow, busy highway, with the driver There were no handica tches 1 
going in and out trying to outsmart his ‘uometaie: 92. -110-20-90 P matches in 






100-16-84 the ladies’ tournament. The following 


fellow driver, and the climax comes when 
106-20-86 scores were turned in:— 


Bowen, L. . 
another man with the same general idea, ow 


Caspar, C. J. 














































only coming from the opposite direction, Derrick, F. J.. + +++ 95-15-80 i 

snents him. That is just a rough and : MES. Sins gviccavess€thtseneise 11-16-85 Eighteen Holes 

workable idea of the business tangle that Charles V. Hastings, Jr. Graham, L. D SOS = Bawks, Mrs, BR. M......cceccceeeses. 125-27- 98 

: ‘ oward, H. M.......eeceerserseerees 9-17-92 Bownes, Mrs. Frank. evccceces 117-29- 88 

“irow, Teen were elevated over a traffic Director of Golf Tournament Be. Divas vecscdeescsxessasnnes 101-17-S4 Rurneiée, Mics MC... eee 132-925-107 

jam of this kind, you could readily see Mangin, J. J... .seeeeceeerersteeess 110-16-94 Colcord, Mrs. H. F.............. ....136-87- 99 

that no single man untangles it. The MacGregor, J. R......-...ccsereees 26-17-81 Derrick, Mrs. F. J........-+0. naa 125-32- 93 

hospital crew usually comes and takes year’s champion was Harold Rowe, aa lg ee sastons eo Tara Ferguson, Mrs. J.........+--- te eeee 185-25-110 
of the worst casualties. The indi- New York. Mr. McGhee’s prizes were Morpeth, + R.-0e tee 7 85-17-68 Hastings, Mrs. J. C.......+++ eeeee + 137-20-117 

— : Nemzek, L. Po. c.ssssecseetesseeeees 17 Klein, Mrs. Samuel......... sescees + 1126-25-101 

vidual «river maneuvers his car out of one leg on the New Jersey Zinc Com- Neumann, R. M.....----+::+rrreees 98-17-81 a a ee” 

the tangic an ae re - Seeware pany’s permanent trophy, and a silver Opper, 4. Li eeeescecccrecsreesenes ocarar es Robbins, Mrs. Clarence 

more carefully, and many times so yitcher presente , » Philade ic -riest, Geo. H. Peete eeeseeteeeeees d= LO“ SS Somers, Mre. Fred L....-..ccseeeees 

them turn around and go back the way ~~ er p ' sented by the Philadelphia Reilly, Hugh ....--secececesseeeees 100-15-85 Zimmerman, Mrs. E. E 

they came. And this, too, I think, is aint, Oil and Varnish Club. EE rea a ooeant spa veegage we 107-17-90 Nine Hol 

about what will happen with some of this Walter McGhee, the champion's Ritchie. W: occas , ine roles ae 

business tangle that we are in. Business brother, with a low gross of 86 in flight 2obinette, » 212 96-16-80 Alwyn, Mrs. F._ B.+.0+.- papeener sy - @-12- 

h je many errors of omission and . : Simpson, J. J..... eee cccecterceeeces ‘ 5 Arnstein, Mrs. M.......... eeecerceee 71-20- 51 

as oe aan « telees that they ae A, took the prize in that class, because’ Stewart, S. A... ccccccrceeeseeeee 93-17-76 McLauthlin, Miss M......... 2.2.77"! 98-30. 68 

come besinning to recognize that gen- f Albert McGhee’s ineligibility through Warner, F. A.......-....seeeceeeees 101-16-85 Sime, Mrs. W. W....... 5 . 71-15- 56 

we are beginning r ze tne capturing the maior nrize co i Te ee i reenekonwes 110-18-92 Watson, Mrs. Harold E. . 84-37- 47 

erally we have outsmarted ourselves. pturing the major prizes. A draw whiting H. Bo... 100-17-83 Webster, Mrs. H. E 73-12- 61 

It has been very interesting over the established the standing of Walter williams, C. K.........sssssereeeeee 110-15-95 , eee eee een ene - 

years to get reports of business experts McGhee, Bruce Ross and L. S. Hanline Golf Prize Donors 


who make nice little round charts divid- 
ing up in pie-shape form the consumer's 
dollar, but apparently nobody gave any 
serious thought to the dollar itself, be- 
cause it has evidently found a very fine 
hide-away. 

For the paint and varnish business, I 
believe we have much in prospect and 
great promises. The paint and varnish 
business is one of the solid, staple indus- 
tries of the world, and it will remain that 
kind of an industry just so long as we can 
co-operate with associations of this kind. 

Uncle George Heckel, who you all know 
and love so dearly, and who by the way 
today was made a life member of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, recently printed in his paper, or 
rather it was a reprint of an article which 
he published many years ago, and which 
he titled “The Bridge.’’ I liked it im- 
mensely, and I hope you will, too. I shall 
not attempt to give it to you in full, 
rather picking out those parts that I be- 
lieve apply to this present business situ- 
ation:— 

The safety of a bridge depends upon three 
factors. First, the manufacturer of the steel 
must be trusted to supply dependable stee 
Secondly, the engineer must be trusted for 
a design that will give the necessary margin 
of safety. Aand thirdly, the erector must be 
trusted for careful, conscientious construction. 
Betrayal of trust by any of these three may 
entail consequences. 

Here we have a flashlight impression of tre 
complete interdependence of our social organi- 
zation. The dependable bridge of today is a 
product of cumulative thought and services 
of those dead and gone whose names were 


in this flight. Other ties were deter- 
mined in like manner. 

Contestants in flight A and B played 
on the Northfield course and those in 
flights C and D on the Seaview Club 
course, 

The committe plan of two courses 
with 8 minute headway worked admir- 
ably. The first match on each course 
started at 9:00, and the last off at Sea- 
view at 11:25 and 11:10 at Northfield, 
with very little congestion on the 
course or waiting on the tee. 

Participating were 131 players, and 
it is interesting that only four prizes 
were won with net scores under 75, 
and that in classes A and B, net 81 
won prizes. 

Incidentally, an analysis of the scores 
shows that sixty-four players out of the 
131 who played were within five strokes 
of winning a prize. We believe that 
this indicates unusually good handi- 
capping, and, of course, the high net 
scores that won prizes, indicates that 
all handicaps were less than the play- 
ers expected, as they were based on 
75 instead of par. 

The winners of the four flights were 
as follows: 


Flight A 





E. A. Leveille 


Director, Traffic Bureau 


The donors of prizes awarded in the 
golf tournaments were:— 

Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corporation. 

American Can Company. 

American Commercial Alcohol Corporation. 

American Cyanamid Company. 

Anaconda Zinc Oxide Department. 

International Lead Refining Company. 

Baker & Gaffney. 

Bihn & Wolff Company. 

Binney & Smith Company. 

Bisbee Linseed Company. 

Frank Bownes Company. 

Continnental Can Company. 

Cook Paint & Varnish Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

Enterprise Stamping Company. 

General Naval Stores Company. 

Hastings & Company. 

Hercules Powder Company. 

Krebs Pigment & Color Corporation. 

John D. Lewis, Inc. 

McCloskey Varnish Company. 

McMurtry Manufacturing Company, 

Joseph A. McNulty. 

Mac-Lac-Kasebier-Chatfield Corporation. 

Mantrose Corporation. 

Murray Oil Company. 

National Lead Company. 

New Jersey Zinc Company. 

Ohio Pail Company. 

Pecora Paint Company. 

Philadelphia Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

Power Oil Company. 

J. C, Pushee & Sons, Inc 

R. B. H. Lacquer Base Company. 

Reichard Coulston, Inc. 

Rubberset Company. 

Werner G. Smith (Werner G. Smith Co.). 


never known to fame. No man invented the *First low gross, Walter McGhee.... 86 Southern Mineral Products Corporation. 
bridge. It developed like civilization out of *Second low gross, Bruce Ross....... 86 Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales Corporation. 
the needs and servicable intelligence of man- ‘*Third low gross, L. 8. Hanline...... 86 Thompson, Weimann & Co, 

kind. No one of us invents anything. We First low net, H. E. Dunning........ 89-11-78 U. S. Color Card Company. 

take from the vast storehouse of knowledge *Second low net, R. S. McKay....... Saat Br cere Be mssessrneeesoetnetisee ees United Color & Pigment Company. 

here a fact, there a hint—the items we need *Third low net, J. A. Mangin..... oo Be BB re Ss Mv oe snccvcceeesesscosess R. T. Vanderbilt Company. 


set them up in new relations, and lo! human- 
ity is enriched with a new comfort or a con- 
venience. Freely ye have received, freely 
given. We all belong to society. We are 


Kickers’ handicap, M. A. Hughes. 


Flight B 


Brown, R. N..cssscceccssstteecevces 121-28-93 





A. F. Voss. 
Wetherill & Brother. 
Whiting-Adams Company. 





not asked to submit letters of recommenda- First low gross, L. P. Menzek....... 85 Frayser, P escalate: 

tion. We are elected before we are born. We Second low gross, 8S. H. Stewart..... 98 Seto Use the— 
are members by right of inheritance and as Third low gross, F. J. Derrick....... 95 

members of this human nature club, it is our First low net, J. I. Simpson........ - 96-16-80 Howard, O 


duty to be good fellows, paying our dues reg- 
ularly, and honoring our fellowman. The first 
requisite is fair play: the second is houesty, 
and the third is co-operation. The man who 
looks upon himself as an isolated individual 
bound only to serve himself is a sorry mis- 


*Second low net, R. M. Neumann.... 98-17-81 
*Third low net, John R. MacGregor.. 98-17-81 
Kickers’ handicap, G. H. Priest, jr. 


Flight C 











Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter 


fit in a world where he is safe and comfortable *First low gross, H. F. Colcord...... 91 a a 
tae to be unsate, Unhappy and ancomfortatis, {Second low gross, H. A. Pinney..... I yg "eaten eeeppnanhe —to sell to manufacturers of 
. , . anes . , **Third low gross, H. W. Pearson..., 94 BEOwteee, Th. Ba cccccccccscsesenesececs 
so that the future might be better than the jist law mer mY EY Morton” 97-28-69 Sen Ae ee ees Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers. 
present ; gh ie ; Second low net, G. W. Knapp....... . 94-23-71 + +++ B4-22-72 
It seems that something like this spirit ‘Third low net, 8. French Reeves..... 95-22-73 SEND FOR RATES 


should be prevalent in our association, 





Kickers’ handicap, G. E. Lockwood. 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


A 


Adams, R. F., Paint, Oil 


and Chemical Re- 


view, Chicago. 

Allegaert, John, United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

Almond, H. B., McCloskey Varnish Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Alpers, W. A., Cleveland Paint & Color Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Alwyn, T. E., American Can Company, 
delphia. 

Anderson, Dean C., Brooklyn Varnish Company, 
Brooklyn. 

Arnstein, Moritz, 
New York. 

Auchincloss, W. S., Oil, 
porter, New York. 

Ayrault, John, Jr., 


Phila- 


Arnesto Paint Company, 


Paint and Drug Re- 


Larkin Company, Buffalo. 


B 


Babcock, Stephen C., John D. Lewis, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 


Baechle, J. E., American Can Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Baldwin, C. M., Charleston, W. Va. 

Banks, R. M., New York. 

Peer, Fred A., Western Dry Color Company, 


Chicago. 


Beidler, William, Whiting-Adams Company, 


Boston. 

Bendelari, A. E., Cincinnati. — 

Sennett, March G., Samuel Cabot, Inc Bos- 
ton 


Bennett, J. C., 
Chicago. 


Wilson & Bennett Company, 


Birch, Wm. R., Schnele Company, Buffalo 
Black, C. H., American Can Company, New 
York. 

Bloch, Jacob, Fred L. Lavanburg Company, 


Chicago 





Boggess, Robert C., Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Sales Corporation, New York. 

tjoise, R. W., Paul Uhlich & Co., New York. 
Bowen, L., Pecora Paint Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Bowen, S. B., Jr., Pecora Paint Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Bowne Frank, Frank Bownes Company, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Brice, J. R., W. H. Kemp Company, New York. 


Brown, R. N., Philadelphia 
Burnside, F. W., McKesson & 


New York. 
Cc 


Louisville Varnish C¢ 


tobbins, Inc., 


Callahan, P. H., 
Louisville 
Carter, F. M., 

York. 
Carthaus, W. J., 
Chicago. 


ympany, 


National Lead Company, New 


Deep Rock Oj! Company, 


Caspar, Charles J., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh 
Cavanaugh, J. F., Thompson-Hayward Chem- 


ical Company, Kansas City. 
Chandler, H. F., Toronto 
Chatfield, H. S., Mac-Lac-Kasebier-Chatfield 


Corporation, New York. 

Cheesman, Frank P., Cheesman-Elliot Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 

Childs, Sam D., J. C. Pushee & Sons, Boston. 

Coates, Floyd S., Trade-Way’s Corporation, 
New York. 

Ceres. H. F., American Can Company, New 
ork. 

Condie, H. D., Condie-Bray Glass & Paint 
Company, St. Louis. 

Cmaae E. J., National Lead Company, New 
ork. 

Crary, Arthur V., Continental Can Company, 


New York. 
Craig. M. D., New York. 
Crawford, Wilmer H., W. H. 
ical Company, Cincinnati. 


D 


Jones-Dabney 


Crawford Chem- 


Dabney, William C., 
Louisville. 


Company, 


Dail, W. A., National Lead Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Darby, Chas. A., Jr., Whiting-Adams Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Daum, Adam E., Impervious Varnish Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Davies, E. G., C. K. Williams Company, Eas- 
ton, Pa. 

Davis, Meyer, Meyer Davis Company, Chicago. 
DeLore, C. P., C. P. DeLore & Co., St. Louis. 
Densmore, J. B., Rossville Commercial Alcohol 


Corporation, Philadelphia. 
Derrick, F. J., Perry & Derrick Company, 
Cincinnati. 
Dickens, E. S., Beck-Kohler 
Doggett, S. H., Stanley 
York. 
Dowdy, H. R., 





Company, Detroit 
Doggett, Inc., New 
Dowdy 


Bros., Philadelphia. 


Drake, E. R., National Association of Paint 
Distributors, Chicago. 
Drescher, N. W., Valentine Company, New 


York. 
Drouillard, 
Cleveland. 


J. C., J. C. Drouillard 


Company, 


Dunning, Harry E., American Commercial 
Alcohol Company, Chicago. 

Dunning, Stanley E., Muralo Company, New 
York. 

Dwight, Maitland, Edward Smith & Co., Long 


Island City, N. Y. 


E 


Whitney H., 
Company, Milwaukee. 
Eastwood, Charles W., 
Percha Company, 
Eberhardt, M. J., 
Chicago. 

Ebrey, C. E., Hastings & Co., 
Edwards, H. G., 
cago. 

Eide, A. C., 
Columbus 


Eastman, William O. Goodrich 
United States Gutta 
Providence, R. I. 

American Can Company, 


Philadelphia. 
American Can Company, Chi- 


American Zinc Sales Company, 


Elton, R. W., New York. 
Elwang, W. B., Sanders Brothers, Richmond, 
Va 


Emerson, R. W., New York. 

Emmons, T., American Zinc 
bus, Ohio 

Engers, John A., General Plastics, 
Tonawanda, N. Y 

Evans, Ray M., Evans-Wallower 
pany, Charleston, W. Va. 

Everett, R. H., Brooklyn. 


F 


Company, Colum- 
Inc., North 


Lead Com- 


Felton, Horace S., Felton, Sibley & Co., Phila- 
delphia 
Felton, J. Sibley, Felton, Sibley & Co., Phila- 





elphia 
rguson 
Chemica 


George M., National 
Company, New York 


F Pigments & 





Figgis, D. W., American Can Company, New 
York. : 

Fitterer, John W., DuPont, Parlin, N. J. 

Fleming, J. P., J. Lee Smith & Co., New York 

Flynn, T. A., Butler-Flynn Paint Co., Wash- 
ington. ‘ 

Foss, Walter R., Wooster Brush Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Foss Walter D., Wooster Brush Company, 
Wooster. : ; 

rayser, P. C., Mound City Paint & Color 


Louis. 


Company, St. 





Frederick, G. W., Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish 
Company, Terre Haute. 


French, Rolland H., Chemical Solvents Com- 


pany, New York. 
Fuller, A. G., Bushwick Can Company, Brook- 
lyn. 


G 


Gardner, H. A., E. B. A. 
Washington. 
Gates, D. H., J. M. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
George, FP. D., FP. D. 
Louis. 
Gibson, H. O., 
Cleveland. 


& \V. Association, 


Gates & Sons Company, 
George Company, St. 


The Gibson-Homans Company, 


Goldschmitt, Chas., Chicago, Ill 

Graham, Frank D., Wm. Graham & Co., Bal- 
timore. 

Graves, Nelson M., McDougall-Butler Company, 


Buffalo. 


Griffin, C. W., Colonial Works, 


H 


National Lead Company, 


Brooklyn. 


Hallett, R. L.., 
York. 

Hancock, E. H., 
Louisville. 

Hanline, Leon S., Hanline Brothers, 

Hastings, John V., jr., Hastings & Co., 
delphia. 


New 
Louisville Varnish Company, 


Baltimore. 
Phila- 


Havey, M. L., New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York. 

Hayvt. W. H Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago. 

Healy, D. J., Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales 


Corporation, Philadelphia. 


Heckel, George B., secretary American Paint 


& Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, Phila- 
lelphia 
Heckel, George B.., jr., Philadelphia. 
Heckel, J. E., R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 


Philadelphia 
Hemingway, H. J., R. V 
pany, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Hienry Cc. S. A., Power Oil 
delphia. 
Higgins. Wm. W., 
New York. 
Hoag, E. R., Ditzler Color Company, Detroit. 
Hock, H. W., Hock Paint & Chemical Works, 
Im Phoenixville, Pa 


Lacquer Base Com- 


Company, Phila- 


United Carbon Company, 





Hoefle. Emil, C. K. Williams & Co., Brooklyn. 

Hongler, Joseph A., Murray Oil Products Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Horgan, George V., general manager N. P. O. 
& V. A., New York. 

Hough, W. J., Wm. J. Hough Company, Chi- 
cago 

Howard, H. M., The Thibaut & Walker Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Howard, O. McG., Paint, Oil & Chemical Re- 


view, Chicago. 


Hughes, M. A., E. J. Shannon Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Hunt, J. W., Washington, D. C. 

Hunter, V. H., Warner G. Smith Company, 
New York. : 

Hursh, Robert. New Jersey Zinc Sales Com- 


New York. 


pany, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 


Ingram, J. E., 


pany, Pittsburgh. 
Innes, O. G., Innes & Co., Inc., New York. 
Irvin, H. J., National Lead & Oil Company of 


Pittsburgh. 


J 


Jacobs, A. E., H. W. 
York. 
Jarden, 


Pennsylv ania, 


Peabody & Co., New 


Wm. H., jr., McCloskey Varnish Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Jarden, Chas. P., Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Jensen, Fred A., 
Johnson, Hugh G., 
Middlefield, Ohio. 
Johnson, H. M., Beck Kohler Company, 


K 


Keister, James B., National Lead Company of 
California, San Francisco. 

Kelly, R. E., Advance Paint Company, In- 
dianapolis 


Fred A. Jensen, Chicago. 
The Ohio Pail Company, 


Detroit. 


Kempf, Joseph, Wilson Imperial Company, 
Newark. 7 

Kenny, T. J., Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
New York. : 
Kingsborough, Harry, Krebs Pigment & Color 
Corporation, Cleveland. : - 

Klein Samuel, Calco Chemical Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J . 

Knapp, George S., Imperial Colors Works, Inc., 
Glens Falls, N. Y¥. 

Knapp, George W., Paterson, 3oardman & 
Knapp, New York. 


Knoke, F. W., American Zinc Sales Company, 
St. Louis. 


Kohr, D. A., Lowe Brothers, 


L 


Continental 


Dayton. 


LaCava, L. J., Can Company, 
New York. 
Lane, Franklin, J., 


Boston. 


Boston Varnish Company, 





Leveille, Edward A., Traftic Committee, Chi- 
cago. z - h 
Lewis, George A., Martin Company, New 
York. , 
Lindsay, R. W., Pratt \& Lambert, Inc., Buf- 
falo A 
Litter, P. H., EB. H. Litter Company, New 
York. ss 
Lockwood, J. E., Hercules Powder Company, 


Wilmington. . 
Com- 


loud, Fred E., Murray Oil Products 
pany, Philadelphia. 4 

Lovill, C. L., American Can Company, Balti- 
more. Y , 

Lukens, F. LaVere, C. H. Howell & Co., Phil- 
idelphia. 

Lundy, J H., New York. 

McComb, William R., Flexwood Company, New 
York. a : 

McCorkle, G. A., Krebs Pigment & Color 
Corp., Newark. 

McDonaugh, R. A., New York. 

McFadden, Thos. J., Washington. , 

McGhee, Albert, Enterprise Stamping Com- 
pany, McKees Rocks, Pa. , s 
Me(vhee, Walter, Enterprise Stamping Com- 

pany, Mi ‘Kees Rocks, Pa. 


McGovern, Capt. James P., Alcohol Commit- 


tee, Washington, D. C, 


MacGregor, John R., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 


pany, Chicago. 
McInnes James, Jr., Rossville Commercial 
\icohol Company, New York. 
McKay, R. §., Dean & Barry Company, Co- 
lumbus, 
McKaig, F. S., Samuel H. French & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
MeNulty, John A., Joseph A, McNulty, New 
York 
MePhail Ww. W., C. M. Athey Paint Com- 
pany Baltimore 


McLanthlen, A. Irving, Carpenter-Morton Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Malott. Cc. M., Indianapolis Paint & Color 
Company, Indianapolis. 

Mangin, J. J., United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

Mangin, J. A.. United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

Mason, A. P., Spencer Kellogg & Son Sales 


Cleveland. 
Sherwin-Williams 


Corporation, 


Martin, George A., Com- 


pany, Cleveland. 
Martin, Wells, Martin Varnish Company, Chi- 
cago. 
Martin, Z. E., Martin-Senour Company, Chi- 
cago. 
Maston, Willard E., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 
Matlack, S. R., Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 
Maxwell, F. R., Elder & Jenks, Philadelphia. 
Melville, W. R., National Lead Company, 
Buffalo. 
Metzger, R. S., Proer Oil Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
Meyer, Fred L., J. Meyer & Sons, Philadel- 
phia. 
Miller, Ward A., Southern Mineral Products 
Corporation, New York. 
Miller, Leon W., New York. 
Morpeth, William R., Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, Newark. 
Morris, C. P., Binney & Smith, Haddonfield, 
N. J. 


Morris, B. B., Haddonfield, N. J. 

Morton, E. E., Carpenter-Morton 
Boston. 

Moses, Fred L., 


Company, 


Fred. L. 


N 


Moses, Boston. 


Nemzek, L. P., du Pont Company, Westfield, 
N. J. 

Neumann, R. M., New Jersey Zinc Company, 
Chicago, 

O'Shaughnessey, New York. 





Outcault 
New 


Harry 
York. 


St. Joseph 


P 


Lead Co., 


Pearson, H. W., U. S. Kalsomine Company, 
New York. 

Peters, E. V., St. Joseph Lead Co., New 
York. 


Phillips, L., Valentine Company, New York. 


Pine, Milton K., The Muralo Company, Chi- 
cago. 
Pinney, H. A., American Can Company, Chi- 
cago 
Platt, Walter F., jr., Archer Daniels Midland 


Company, New York. 

Plumb, Dr. R. A., Truscon 
troit. 
Pope, 


De- 
Archer Daniels Midland Co., 


Laboratories, 


Harry A., 
New York. 
Priest, George H., jr., American Paint Jour- 
nal Company, St. Louis. 
Prager, Charles H., Bradshaw, 
Co., Chicago. 

Pringle, William L., U. S. 
Chicago. 

Puffer, Bruce, American Commercial 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Pushee. Geo. H., J. C. Pushee & Son, Boston. 
Pye, R. C., J. Lee Smith & Co., New York. 


Q 


Sun Oil 


Praeger & 
Gypsum Company, 


Alcohol 


Quincy, 
phia. 


Lyman, Company, P iiladel- 


R 


Rainey, R. F., Pittsburgh Paint Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 
Ramsey, David P., 
Rau, Dr. C. F., 
Philadelphia. 
Reeves, S. French, J. 

delphia. 

Reid, C. D., New York. 

Reilly, Hugh, jr., Washington. 

Rice, Wilbur L., U. S. Gutta Percha Company, 
Providence, 

Rice, M. L., New York. 

Rile, J. H., jr., Hercules Powder 
Wilmington. 
Riley, M. H., 
3a)timore. 
Ritchie, William A., 

Company, Huntington, W. Va. 
Robbins, Clarence A., Robbins Varnish Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


Philadelphia. 
McCloskey Varnish Company, 


T. Louls & Co., Phila- 





Company, 
Eagle Picher Lead Company, 


Standard Ultramarine 


Robertson, Wm. J., Hiller & Merz Corporation, 
New York, 

Robertson, Wm. A., Hanlon & Goodman Com- 
pany, New York. 


Robinette, R. B., Tropical Paint & Oil Com- 


pany, Cleveland. 

Roettker, B. H., B. H. Roettker Company, 
Cincinnati. 

tockwell, Fletcher W., National Lead Com- 


pany, Greenwich, 
Roh, Charles J., 
Newark. 
Roosevelt, Ralph M., 
pany, New York. 
Rosen, M. A., Mantrose Corp., 


Conn. 


Murphy Varnish Company, 


Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 


Brooklyn. 


Rosenbach, M. P., Denny, Hilborn & Rosen- 
bach, Philadelphia. 

Ross, Bruce, Toronto. 

towe, Harold, National Lead Company, New 
York. 


Rutherford, J. J., 
Chicago. 


Bradshaw, Praeger & Co., 


S 


Sampson, F. J., Sampson Paint & Color Com- 


pany, Richmond, Va. 

Sanderson, John M., American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York. 

Sanders, Stuart, Sanders Brothers Company, 


Richmond, Va. 
Schautz, J. M., 
Wilmington, 
Schafer, A. E., Ozark Smelting & Mining C 
pany, Cleveland, 
Schinke, Carl H., 

Chicago, 
Schoales, W. W. 


Hercules Powder Company, 


Som- 
Company, 


Bisbee Linseed 


Harris Company, Toronto. 


Schumann, John H., Hilo Varnish Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn. 
Schumann, Carl J., Hilo Varnish Company, 


Brooklyn. 
Shannon, Robert K., 
Varnish Association. 
Sidford, Henry G., National 
New York. 
Simpson, J. L., 
Montreal, 
Silberman, L., Paragon Paint & Varnish Cor- 
poration, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Sime, W. W., VU. S. Color Card 
Chicago, 


National 
New York, 
Lead 


Paint, Oil & 
Company, 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., 


Company, 


Sklarz, Leo, United Color Pigment Company, 
Newark. 
Smith, Werner G., Cleveland. 


Sinclair, G. D., Chemical 
Cleveland, 

Smith, H. C 
Company, 

Solincky, 
Chicago, 


Harshaw Company, 


Southern Shellac Manufacturing 
Memphis. 
R. 8 Continental Can Company, 
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Those Who Attended the Atlantic City Meeting — 


Somers, Fred L., ‘re L. Lavanburg Com- 
pany, New York. 
Somers, Arthur S., Fred L. Lavanburg Co., 


New York. 
Stewart, S. H., S. H. Stewart & Co., Chicago 
Stewart, James K., Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Corporatin, Chicago. 
Stolk, William C., American Can 
Philadelphia. 
Sullivan, Thomas V 
tory, Cincinnati. 


Company, 


Federal Color 


Labora- 


T 


Thomas, A, B., W. H. Kemp Company, New 
York. 

Tobey, D. M., Anaconda Sales Company, New 
York. 

Trimmer, M. R., American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York. 

Trigg, Ernest T., John Lucas & Co., Philadel- 


phia. 


U 


Uebele, F. L., Savannah. 


Uehlinger. H., Egan & 


Hausman Company, 
Long Island City. 


V 


Van Vranken, F. J., J. S. 
Inc., Brooklyn. 
Vickerman, C. H., 
pany, Philadelphia. 
Voss, A. F., American Paint 

St. Louis. 


& W. R. Eakins, 


Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 


Journal Company 


Ww 


Wakefield, H. A., Imperial Color Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Walker, Randall O., Thibaut & 
pany, Long Island City, N. 
Wallace, Wm. B., Eagle-Picher 
pany, Philadelphia. 
Walton J se » 


Walker Com- 





Lead 


Com- 


Aluminum Company of 


America, Pittsburgh. 

Warner, F. A., jr.. Wm. Graham Co., Balti- 
more. 

Watson, Geo. E., Geo. E. Watson Company 
Chicago. 

Watson, Harold E., Chicago. 

Webber, W. V., Evans Lead Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Webber, R. I., Evans Lead Company, New 
York. 

Webster, H. E., Pratt & Lambert Company, 


Buffalo. 


West, H. T., H. T. West & Co., Boston 


Wetherill, A. P., Wetherill & Brother, Phila- 
delphia. 
Whiteway, P. J., Geo. D. Wetherill, Haddon- 


field, N. J. 

Whiting. H. E., 
Philadelphia. 

Wiesel, J. Boiseau, 
Wilmington. 

Wilkinson, Horatio L., 
3rooklyn. 

a C-. Kk c& =z. 
Easton, Pa. 

Williamson, Thomas A., C. H. 
Inc., Philadelphia. 


Bisbee Linseed Company, 


Hercules Powder Company, 
Company, 


Debevoise 


Williams & Co., 





Howell & Co., 


Wishnick, Robert, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
New York. 

Woodlock, H. J., Schroeder Paint & Glass 
Company, Detroit. 

Wright, Walter E., Harshaw Chemical Com- 
pany, (Philadelphia. 


Y 


Yarnall 


Z 


Yarnell, Walter P., Paint 


Company, 
Philadelphia, 


Zimmerman, E. E., E. E. Zimmerman Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 
eer. William H., Wm. Zinsser & Co., New 
Tork. 
Zinsser, Rudolph, New York. 
Ladies Present 
Almond, Mrs. H. B., Philadelphia. 


Alwyn, Mrs. T. E., 
Anderson, Mrs. Dean C., Brooklyn. 
Arnstein, Mrs. Moritz, New York. 
Ayrault, Mrs. John, jr., Buffalo 


Babcock, Mrs. Stephen C., 
Baldwin, Mrs. C. M., 
Banks, Mrs. R. M., New York. 
Bendelari, Mrs. A. E., Cincinnati. 
Birch, Mrs. William R., Buffalo. 
Black, Mrs. C. H., New York. 
Bownes, Mrs. Frank, Chelsea, Mass. 
Brown, Miss Edna, Washington. 
Burnside, Miss Margaretta, New 


c 


Miss Edith, Louisville. 
Miss Claire, St. Louis. 
Charles J., Pittsburgh. 
Childs, Sam D., Boston. 
Colcord, H. F., New York. 
Crary, Miss Mary, St. Louis. 


D 


Mrs. W. C., Louisville 
Mrs. Adam E., Pittsbu: gh. 
Mrs. E. G., Easton, Pa 
Mrs. F. J., Cincinnati. 
Mrs. S. H., New Yc¢rk. 
Mrs. H. R., Philadelphia. 


E 


Chicago. 


F 


Felton, Mrs. Horace §&., 
Ferguson, Mrs. Geo. M., New York. 
Figgis, Mrs. D. W., New York. 
Frayser, Mrs. P. C., St. Louis 
French, Mrs. Rolland H., New 


Cc 


Gardner, Mrs. H. A. Washington 
Gates, Mrs. D. H., Cherleston, W. Va 
George, Miss Helen, St. Louis, 

George, Miss Mary, St. Louis. 


H 


Mrs. R. L., New York, 

Hancock, Mrs. E. H., Louisville. 

Hastings, Mrs. J. V., jr., Philadelphia. 

Hayt, Mrs. W. H., Chicago. 

Heckel, Mrs. George B., Philadelphia. 

Heckel, Mrs. J. E., Philadelphia 

Hendrickson, Mrs. H. E., Winterbourn Com- 
pany, New York. 


Philade|phia 


Providence. 
Charlestown, W. Va. 


York 


Callahan, 
Campbell, 
Caspar, Mrs 





Dabney, 
Daum, 
Davies, 
Derrick, 
Doggett, 
Dowdy, 


Edwards, Mrs. H. G., 


Philadelphia. 


York. 





Hallett, 
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Quality . . . Based on Performance 


Public confidence in the products identified by the world- 
famous Barreled Sunlight trade mark is the result of depend- 
able year in and year out performance under actual service 
conditions. 


It is this dependable quality that has led to the use of 
Barreled Sunlight not only for industrial interiors of every 
description, but institutional buildings and fine homes where 
its smooth enamel finish makes Barreled Sunlight painted 
walls and woodwork easy to keep bright, cheerful, im- 
maculate. 


The use of our products by many of the nationally known 
firms on our list dates back to a time preceding the originat- 
ing of our trade mark—over twenty years ago. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Providence Rhode Island 


Branch Offices: 


659 Washington Blvd. 420 Lexington Ave. 301 Mission St. 
Chicago, IIl. New York San Francisco, Cal. 


Distributors In All Principal Cities 
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What are 


your plans? 


When you _— discussing new sales plans 
for 1932, be sure you've fully considered 
the subject of containers. Your container 
can be a most important sales help. A 
great many paint manufacturers are going 
after increased lacquer, varnish and other 
specialty sales by packaging these products 
in attractive Canco lithographed containers. 
Individual designs, specially created by us 
for manufacturers, are proving themselves 
real sales winners. We offer you the same 
opportunity. Don’t neglect getting the full 


details from the Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago: New York: San Francisco 
104 So. Michigan Avenue New York Central Building 111 Sutter Street 





